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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



ExaiitiveSummary 



F rom Socrates' timeon, liberal arts educa- 
tion has been understood to produce a 
general learned competence that allows 
a student to be both a better human 
being and a better citizen. T he breadth 
of this liberal arts curriculum stands in contrast to the 
much narrower vocational curriculum. 

M ore recently, the humanities have been caught in 
a conflict between over-simplified aristocratic and dem- 
ocratic notions of liberal arts education. U nder the for- 
mer, the liberal arts are viewed as being distinctly not 
useful: under the latter, they are seen as providing ideas 
of value to all citizens. Indeed, scholars and university 
administrators need to bear in mind the value of the 
humanities in the education of all of a university's 
students, the usefulness of this knowledge in the profes- 
sional lives of those students, and society's need for a 
common base of understanding and an educated 
citizenry. 

Recently, those closely involved with the humani- 
ties— scholars, university administrators, academic 
society officials, and others-have begun separate 
reexaminations of established traditions and expecta- 
tions, leading perhaps to defining a new role for the 
humanities in the university and in society.! his report 
is intended to further promptthat reexamination of the 
humanities on university campuses, to identify steps 
that some institutions already have taken, and to pro- 
pose future action. 

Project History 

While many universities have considered and adopted 
ways to improve humanities on their own campuses, 
theAAU ExecutiveCommitteefeItthatAAU member 
institutions would benefit from a survey of trends and 
issues related to the humanities at major research uni- 
versities and a sharing of successful practices. 

At the Executive Committee's request, AAU 
established in late 2001 the Task Force on the Role 
and Status ofthe Humanities.! he late John D'Arms 
provided early written input and guidance, and his 



suggestions formed the basis of early discussions with 
a small group of university representatives. Issues of 
interestduringtheseearly conversations included dis- 
cipline strength, the erosion of the canon, multi- and 
interdisciplinary initiatives in the humanities, campus- 
based humanities centers, recruitment, and data 
needs. Among the projects proposed were two litera- 
ture searches (one on the national infrastructure for the 
humanities and oneon the impact of information tech- 
nology on the humanities) and a survey on humanities 
activity and best practices at AAU institutions. 

T he survey of best practices in the humanities at 
AAU universities was conducted in the summer of 
2002. W hile most responded at that time, some con- 
tinued to submit material over the next year. All mem- 
ber universities are represented in this report. 

Far more examples were provided than could actu- 
ally be used in this report. T hose included are divided 
between the main body ofthe report and Appendix 1. 
T hose in the main body describe unique or particularly 
successful approaches, provide insights into how the 
program was actually created or implemented, and rep- 
resent a range of institutions within AAU. Appendix 1 
includes additional examples under each recommenda- 
tion. T hese too were limited to those which contained 
unique or particularly successful elements that could be 
used by other universities. 

It also should denoted that two Canadian univer- 
sities, McGill University and the University of 
Toronto, are members of AAU and participated in this 
project. Although much ofthisreport-particularly the 
statistical section-is written from a U.S. perspective, 
the Task Force recognizes that Canadian universities 
face many ofthe same challenges and opportunities as 
u n i versi ti es i n th e U n i ted States. Asa resu 1 1, many of the 
policy recommendations contained in this report will 
apply to universities in Canada as well. 

A wide range of initiatives are reinvigorating 
humanities scholarship, teaching, and outreach. The 
following recommendations were developed by 
extracting from institutional repo its those factors iden- 
tified as critical to success. 
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Recom mendations 

1. University presidents and chanceiiors shouid 
make the humanities a major focus in institution- 
ai strategic pianning, and shouid reguiariy 
emphasize to the university and the broader com- 
munity the fundamentai importance of the 
humanities. 

2. University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans shouid seek out, eniist, and support facuity 
ieadership in buiiding strong humanities pro- 
grams, and shouid provide mechanisms for evai- 
uating and seiectiveiy funding facuity-driven 
initiatives. 

3. Universities shouid strengthen the recruitment 
and piacement process for humanities graduate 
students and shouid seek ways to encourage 
undergraduate students to study the humanities. 

4. University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deansshouid provideflexibiestructures for inter- 
action and coiiaboration across humanities disci- 
piines, and among the humanities and the sociai 
and naturai sciences and theprofessionai schoois. 

5. Universities shouid promote successfui programs 
in the humanities inside and outside the institu- 
tion, and buiid partnerships with K-12 schoois 
and other educationai and cuiturai organizations. 

6. Universities shouid seek new opportunities to 
strengthen foreign ianguageand cuiturai instruction. 

7. University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans shouid support the deveiopment and use 
of digitai information and technoiogy in the 
humanities. 

8. University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans shouid take responsibiiity for sustaining 
the vigor and quaiity of humanities schoiarship 
and its dissemination and preservation through 
book pubiishing and other appropriate commu- 
nication mechanisms. 

9. University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deansshouid provide funding for seiected strate- 
gic initiatives in the humanities and encourage 
and support outside fundraising. 

10. AAU and the ieaders of its universities shouid 
work with other universities and organizations in 
a concerted effort to increase funding for the 
humanities through the federai government and 
private foundations. 



AAU's Task Force on the Roie and Status of the 
H umanities strongiy encourages member universities 
to form campus-based task forces to pian ways to boi- 
ster and reinvigorate the humanities in academic and 
nationai iife.T heTaskForcesuggests that schoiars and 
administrators expiore ways to ciarify and communi- 
cate the mission of the humanities, enhance research 
and teaching, and further integrate the humanities into 
aii schoiariy pursuits of knowiedge, regardiess of the 
discipiine. Perhaps it is aiso time both to revisitjohn 
Flenry Newman's The idea of a University and to 
emphasize that universities have a fundamentai 
responsibiiity to educatepeopieso they can contribute 
effectiveiy to society. 



Context 

T he humanities at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century face new chaiienges and opportunities. For 
many years, the humanities suffered from both iow 
investment and the absence of structures to support 
effective engagement around issues of centrai concern. 
Funding shortages, empioyment crunches, and cuitur- 
ai ciashes had created obstacies for humanistic work. 
FI owever, new facility programs, recruitment of new 
faculty, and renewed administrative support for the 
humanities have created a more upbeat atmosphere. 
FI umanities faculty are creating bridges between tradi- 
tional disciplines, working with information technolo- 
gy to create new tools and new reference materials, and 
working with their communities to communicate the 
value of the humanities to the world outside. 

T he infrastructure upon which the humanities rely 
for support is based predominantly in the universities. 
T he other two primary sources of support for humani- 
ties have been private foundations and the National 
E ndowment for the FI umanities (N E FI ). Support from 
both is more limited now than it was a decade ago. 
Funding opportunities for the humanities have 
decreasd at private foundations. NEFI, the major 
sourceoffederal funds for the humanities, had its budg- 
et reduced by 36 percent in 1996 and, although 
Congress gave the agency an 8.33 percent increase in 
FY 2004, bringing it to $135.3 million, funding still has 
not been restored to the pre-1996 level. T his has had a 
significant impact on the agency's ability to fund univer- 
sity programs. 
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As a source of humanities funding, foundations 
have been praised for their speed and effectiveness. 
H 0 wever, many are movi ng toward more mi ssi on-d riv- 
en programs and, with the exception of the Meiion 
Foundation, are not maintaining grantmaking ieveis in 
basic humanities research. 

Universities are attempting to pick up much of 
the funding siack. Many either have created or are 
expioring the possibiiity of creating university-based 
humanities centers as one way of supporting the 
humanities. Such centers often foster innovative, inter- 
discipiinary humanities work and create a community 
of humanities schoiars. Other organizations active in 
supporting the humanities are independent humani- 
ties centers, discipiinary associations, state humanities 
counciis, the L ibrary of C ongress and other independ- 
ent research iibraries, museums, and private donors. 
Universities frequency reach out to these organiza- 
tions and foundations in an effort to buiid new coiiab- 
orative reiationships, thus heiping to ensure funding 
for innovative humanities schoiarship. 

Among the new opportunities for the humanities 
are those created by information technoiogy and the 
internet. Universities are seizing these opportunities 
by deveioping creative ways to share information. 
Many of the major research universities are heaviiy 
invoived in the digitization of iibrary resources and/or 
art museum hoidings; sateiiite teieconferencing that 
aiiows foreign ianguage programming from around the 
worid (news, entertainment, documentaries, and cui- 
turai and iiterary programs) to be incorporated into 



ianguage ciasses; and communication among those 
invoived in the creation, dissemination, and use of 
eiectronic texts in the humanities. New digitai tech- 
noiogies aiso aiiow ianguage courses to be broadcast 
from one iocation to another; native foreign ianguage 
speakers to be "brought" to ciass through videocon- 
ferencing: music ciasses to be offered through oniine 
instruction: and students to author, pubiish, and dis- 
seminate portfoiios of their creative works on the 
DVD-R medium. 

Communication among schoiars is becoming far 
easier via e-maii and internet discussion groups, thus 
aiiowi ng schoiars to share knowiedge and evaiuate each 
others' work more easiiy. i rrepiaceabie documents are 
being digitaiiy preserved and madeavaiiabieoniinetoa 
far wider audience than wouid otherwise have been 
abie to use them. U niversities are working together to 
combine coiiections on simiiar topics into iarge digitai 
coiiections, thus increasing accessibiiity and cross-iink- 
ing capacities. Vaiuabie resources and reference toois 
are being created using cross-iinking to make searching 
and browsing easier. Databases aiiow storage of vast 
quantities of data and permit compiicated anaiyses of 
the data to be performed in a matter of minutes. 

Books, however, remain the foundation of the 
humanities, and as a resuit, iibraries piay a cruciai roie. 
L ibraries serve as "iaboratories" for historians, iiterary 
schoiars, and other humanists and are the setting for 
much of their schoiarship. Even in the digitai age, 
books and iibraries wiii continue to be the primary 
resources for humanists. 
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PART I 



PREVIO US PAG E : In the premiere 

of C orps of D iscovery: A M usical 
J OUrnGy, Show-Me opera of the 
University of Missouri sings “The 
River” while re-enacting a nearly 
disastrous experience of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition on the 
Missouri River. 
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The Stage Is Set 

In Plato's Protagoras, Socrates Is awakened by the 
young, eager H Ippocrates, who excitedly Informs him 
that the eponymous Sophist Is In Athens. After a few 
brief questions, Socrates establishes that H Ippocrates 
really has no Idea what he would learn from 
Protagoras, and so Socrates takes the young man to 
meet the great Sophist to find out. W hen asked what 
he teaches, Protagoras responds that someone who 
studies with him will not learn particular arts - such 
as astronomy or calculation — but a general, learned 
competence that will allow him to be a better human 
being and citizen — what we In the West might call a 
liberal education. 

L Ike Protagoras's curriculum, the liberal arts offer a 
broad and humaneeducatlon rather than onethat Is nar- 
rowly vocational - paldaa, nottechne While we usu- 
ally define the humanities as relating to the fine arts, 
literature, and human culture, we can and do extend the 
category to other non-applled disciplines - Including 
social science, basic science, and mathematics - disci- 
plines pursued for the pure sake of knowledge. 
Etymologically speaking, these broadening studies, 
these studia humanitatls that relate to human beings 
and their culture and their minds, should Include more 
than literature, fine arts, and philosophy. 

While liberal education has stayed conceptually 
constant over the centuries, substantively It has changed 
a good deal. T he seven liberal arts of the fifth through 
tenth centuries - grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy — are obviously not 
subjects that fill the course catalogues of liberal arts col- 
leges today. H owever, when It comes to questions of 
educational philosophy we are still asking the same 
questions. 

Our questions are usually based on the Senecan- 
Stolc conviction that education Is meant to liberate. 
T his Is an Idea basic to liberal education, an Idea with 
C lassical origins and E nllghtenment credentials. I n this 
model, the goal of education Is to produce citizens with 
free habits of mind, persons capable of critically exam- 



ining received knowledge and tradition. As Seneca 
famously said, "T he best Ideas are common property" 
(Epistles 12,11). 

T he Enlightenment conviction that education Is a 
basic human right Is In contrast and reaction to the aris- 
tocratic notion of education.* T he elitist approach to 
the distribution and effects of liberal arts education Is a 
notion familiar to educational philosophies of Classical, 
British, American, and other cultures. Western and 
non-Western alike. T his notion would have only the 
well-born receiving the benefits of education in the 
humanities. 

0 ne of the standard definitions of liberal educa- 
tion — that liberal education Is a course of study that Is 
not useful and does not serve a vocational purpose - 
comes right out of the aristocratic tradition of educa- 
tion. T he Idea Is that only the small minority who do 
not need to work for a living can have any use for the 
humanities. 

Paradoxically, In light of the Enlightenment values 
on which the U nited States was founded, some In high- 
er education seem to subscribe to this definition of 
liberal education. For In America, postsecondary educa- 
tion, although widely available. Is decidedly vocational. 
T hisis particularly trueatpubllc universities that tend to 
offer more versions of vocational education to under- 
graduates than do elite private Institutions. In some 
public Institutions, the purest forms of liberal education 
are often offered In so-called "honors colleges." 

Therearethosewhoseeademiseoftheprimacyof 
liberal education comingoutofacorporatized academy, 
with the university's traditional knowledge mission 
replaced at best by a technology mission or at worst by 
a money mission. T hey say the values of what Bill 
Readings calls T he U niversity I n Rul ns are not reason, 
justice, freedom, and liberal learning, but rather efficlen- 



* Interestingly enough, the"ahstocratic" view of thehumanities 
is also the proletarian view; it is very common for first-genera- 
tion college attendees to bestrongly dissuaded from liberal arts 
programs by their parents, who are in no way aristocrats. 
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cyinmeetingthebottomlineand in measuring up to the 
competition. Out of this comes the empty morai 
descriptor, "exceiience," a favorite of most university 
administrators. T he humanities, which in the eyes of 
many non-humanists eat income instead of generating 
it, in this new vaiue system simpiy do not measure up to 
standards of efficiency and even exceiience.^* 

Of course, onecan stiiibeaninteiiectuaiwhiievaiu- 
ing the uses of knowiedge, but this is not a stance with 
which many schoiars in the humanities are compieteiy at 
ease - especiaiiy on campuses where appiied knowi- 
edge seemsto bemorevaiued than pure knowiedge, and 
where discipiines that are seif-supporting — through 
research grants — have increasing campus prestige. 

Because universities see themseives as keepers of 
theinteiiectuai flame and worry that, in paying attention 
to the usefuiness of what is taught, students wiii be sent 
an anti-inteiiectuai message, humanities schoiars find 
themseives caught between aristocratic and democratic 
notions about iiberai education. In their ambivalence 
aboutthepurposeofeducation in thehumanities, schol- 
ars may have lost sight of the nature of the disciplines 
and their value in the education of all of a university's 
students, and ofthe usefulness ofthis knowledge in their 
professional lives. 

Faced with such change, scholars try to conserve. 
However, in their conservatism, scholars may have 
become passive issuers of complaints instead of active 
agents of change. AsRobertWeisbuch has said, human- 
ists need to learn "how to stop complaining and start 
proposing" the way scientists do.^ 

In addition to questions concerning the value of a 
liberal education, interesting disciplinary issues are 
swirling about. W ith increasing diversity on campuses, 
opinions proliferate about what is and should be nor- 
mativein thedisciplines and theproperroleof scholars 
within the university and abroad. Onenotableexample 
of controversy lies in the seemingly deep divisions 
between those who would have liberal education 
remain "disciplinary," with definite boundaries 
between fields, and those who would break down the 



* Bill Readings writes: "Students' frequent perception ofthem- 
selves and/or their parents as consumers is not merely wrong- 
headed, since the contemporary University is busily 
transforming itself from an ideological arm of the state into a 
bureaucratically organized and relatively autonomous con- 
sumer-oriented corporation." 



boundaries between disciplines. D isciplinarians argue 
that keeping boundaries between fields of study main- 
tains traditional standards and scholarly excellence. 
Anti-disciplinarians, on the other hand, believe in the 
creative influence of disciplinary cross-fertilization and 
see the salvation of endangered humanities in interdis- 
ciplinary collaboration. 

Another important influence on the humanities 
was the "culture wars," which both dislocated and 
invigorated the humanities as a good revolution should. 
Some within the humanities felt that the culture wars 
produced some of the most interesting and vigorous 
debates, but those outside the humanities were undeni- 
ably alienated and dismayed by specialized jargon, polit- 
ical correctness, and obscure arguments. Moreover, 
while disputes between traditionalists and post-mod- 
ernists engendered some bitterness between colleagues 
and some embarrassment for the academy (e.g., the 
Sokol hoax), they also produced some real benefits: an 
appreciation of non-Western culture, a broadening of 
college curricula, and a more inviting atmosphere for 
groups previously under-represented in student bodies 
and in university faculties. 

T his then is the basis of what many identify as a 
"crisis" in the humanities. W ith current economic and 
world crises filling public consciousness, thecrisis in the 
humanities pales a bit. Perhaps what the humanities are 
experiencing is not calamity, but a cyclical change in aca- 
demic values. C hades H omer H askins draws a histori- 
cal reference that shows such change: 

In the later twelfth century John of Salisbury 
inveighs against the logicians of his day, with their 
superficial knowledge of literature; in theuniversi- 
ty curriculum of the thirteenth century, literary 
stu d i es h ave q u i te d i sap p eared 

I ndeed, what the humanities may be experiencing is a 
shaking out of old and entrenched attitudes and 
expectations. Still, shaking out of superannuated 
structures can rattle a profess! on. T he intention in this 
report is to put the situation in perspective and to pro- 
pose ways of making a smooth transition to the next 
incarnation. 

Statistical Analysis 

Although some in humanities fields argue that statisti- 
cal analysis, because ittellsonly partofthestory, is mis- 
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leading and therefore not of any probative value when 
making a case for a crisis in the humanities, others in 
the business of running academic units welcome data 
that help clarify the situation. Although some feel that 
statistics are too blunt an instrument to analyze disci- 
plines whose cornerstones are cemented in subjectivi- 
ty, others are working diligently to quantify the statusof 
the humanities. 

Comparable data about the sciences have helped 
explain their evolving place in the culture and have 
helped point the way for those planning for the discipli- 
nary future. Nobel Laureate economist Robert M. 
Solow points out that while 1,200 pages of Sdence and 
Engineering Indicators(SEI) are published biannually, 
"data collection in the humanities [is] still at... aprim- 
itive stage." Because engineering and science are con- 
sidered importantto the national economy, heobserves, 
"major institutions, public and private. Congress and 
the press, want to know how the science and engineer- 
ing enterprise is doing, how well it is gearing up to meet 
demands for trained people, how efficiently it is dissem- 
inating newly won knowledge about science and tech- 
nology, how thoroughly it is matching demand with 
supply for scientists and engineers and for the products 
of scienceand engineering research.'"* SEI dataarereg- 
ularlyused in institutional planning by faculty members 
and college and university administrators. T he federal 
government, business and industry, the press, and the 
public also rely on these data to shape public policy ini- 
tiatives in the sciences.^ 

What of the humanities? Currently, there is no 
national datasetforthehumanities. Whilethe National 
Endowment for the H umanities (N EH ) was originally 
envisioned to have such responsibilities, staff and budg- 
et limitations have precluded it from carrying them out. 
In late 2001, the American Academy of Arts and 
Science (AAA&S) announced plans to undertake a 
major effort, supported by foundation funding, to devel- 
op a national datasetforthehumanities that will provide 
a comprehensive, sustainable description of the state of 
the humanities and support more informed policy deci- 
sions by universities, academic societies, government 
agencies, and foundations. H umanities data are partic- 
ularly needed on enrollment, placement, graduate edu- 
cation, and fellowship funding. AAU has agreed to 
participate actively in this effort. 

I n the meantime, how are we to judge the status of 




the humanities in American research universities? 
Because there is currently no data set comparable to the 
SEI for the humanities, data must be drawn from dis- 
parate sources. Although these do not necessarily offer 
a definitive analysis of the status of the humanities, they 
do provideageneral picture ofthestateofhumanestud- 
ies, and that picture is decidedly mixed. 



Hilary Putnam 
(Philosophy, Harvard 
University) speaks to 
attendees at the Solomon 
Katz Distinguished Lecture 
in the Humanities. The 
lecture series recogn izes 
scholars in the humanities 
and emphasizes the role of 
the humanities in liberal 
education, Putnam was 
awarded the Solomon Katz 



Distinguished Professor in 

D EHflOQrdphiCS ^nd Student E nrollirient the Humanities and was in 

TP^InPtirP nt tnP JTvV TOY tnP 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, 281.4 million spring 2002 qumiJr. 
people lived in the U nited States in 2000, a 13.2 per- Photo courtesy of Universify of 
cent increase from 1990. T he 2000 census found 
that 72.3 million, or 26 percent, were under age 18; 

174.1 million, or 62 percent, were age 18 to 64; and 
35.0 million, or 12 percent, were age 65 and over.® 

The number of high school and college-aged 
youth is rising rapidly. For example, the number of 10 
to 14 year olds grew from 17,114,249 to 20,528,072, a 
19.9 percent growth, and the number of 15 to 19 year 
olds grew from 17,754,015 to 20,219,890, a 13.9 per- 
cent growth. T he number of 20 to 24 year olds, how- 
ever, declined slightly from 19,020,312 to 18,964,001.*' 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, no other 
nation has seen more democratization in its universities 
and colleges than the U nited States. F rom 52,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in colleges in the U nited States in 1870 
to a projected 16 million by 2005, higher education 
has progressed in the civic culture from a privilege to 
an entitlement.® 
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...Student preference 
for the arts and 
humanities and for 
the social sciences 
has significantly 
increased since 
1996 ... 



Over the past fifty years, college and university 
enrollment has grown significantly. Between 1945 and 
1975, the number of undergraduates Increased by adra- 
matlc 500 percent and the number of graduate students 
by 900 percent. In 1965, 6 million students were 
enrolled In college, but by 1975, that figure had climbed 
to 11 million.’ M ore young people are enrolled In col- 
leges and universities In the United States than any- 
where else In the world. 

Enrollment has continued to Increase In the last 
two decades, but at a slower rate. I n Its 2001 D I gest of 
Education Statistics, the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) notes that between 1979 and 1989, 
enrollment In Institutions of higher education Increased 
by 17 percent, and between 1989 and 1999, enrollment 
Increased by 9 percent. In 2001, a record level of 15.3 
million students was reached, and "enrollment Is 
expected to Increase by an additional 16 percent 
between 2001 and 2011." 

Simultaneously, a shift has occurred In the demo- 
graphic composition of enrollment. T he NCES states 
that between 1989 and 1999, the number of women 
enrolled In Institutions ofhlgher education Increased by 
13 percent while the number of men Increased by only 
5 percent. 

T he proportion of U .S. college students who are 
minorities also has been Increasing. In 1976, 15 percent 
were minorities, compared with 28 percent In 2000. 
During this period, the proportion of Aslan or Pacific 
Islander students rose from 2 percent to 6 percent, and 
theH Ispanic proportion rose from 4 percent to 10 per- 
cent. The proportion of African-American students 
fluctuated during most of the early part of the period 
before rising slightly to 11 percent In 2000 from 9 per- 
cent In 1976.^’ 

Disciplinary Majors 

The distribution of disciplinary majors has also 
changed over the last four decades. Whereas In 1966, 
4 percent of Incoming freshmen expressed a prefer- 
ence for majoring In English, that percentage fell 
steadily over theyearsto 1.7 percentin 2002; likewise, 
freshmen Interest In math has fallen sharply, with 5 
percent In 1966 having declared an Intention to major 
In the field, and only 0.7 percent In 2002. I nterest In 
majoring In business, though It fluctuated between 
1966 and 1993, showed an overall Increase, reaching 



16.6 percent In 2002.^'’ Interest In the health profes- 
sions has also fluctuated. Increasing from 5 percent In 
1966 to 16 percent In 1993, then falling to 10.6 per- 
cent In 2002.^’ 

Other sources, such asTheAmerIcan Freshman: 
National Norms for Fall 2002, published by the 
American Council on Education and the U niversity of 
California, Los Angeles Fllgher Education Research 
Institute, are also Informative. T his study found that 
student preference for the arts and humanities and for 
the social sciences has significantly Increased since 
1996, while Interest In technical and professional fields 
has fallen. “ 

Anecdotal evidence received from AAU universi- 
ties also reflects growing Interest In the humanities. 
The College of Arts and FI umanitles at the University 
of Maryiand, Coiiege Park has seen enrollment 
Increase by 50 percent over the past five years. 
Similarly, the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
U niversity of 0 regon reports a 75-percent increase in 
humanities majors from 1989 to 2002. Both institu- 
tions asked the same question: Are we unusual, or is 
this a nationwide trend? 

Degrees Awarded 

T he number of degrees awarded is another indicator 
of the health of the humanities. Again, because statis- 
tics must be drawn from a number of sources, the 
information often conflicts or is hard to reconcile. I n 
general, these indicators suggest that, with the excep- 
tion of English, humanities at the bachelor and doc- 
toral levels is holding steady or thriving. 
U nfortunately, the same is not true at the master's level. 

T he D epartment of Education's N C ES, for exam- 
ple, collects data on degrees awarded as part of the 
IPEDS Completions Survey. The following charts 
based on these data show that while the percentage of 
master's degrees awarded in the humanities has steadily 
dropped since the early 1990s, the percentage of doc- 
torates and bachelor's degrees in the humanities has 
actually risen in recentyears. As has long been the case, 
women continue to earn degrees in the humanities in 
greater numbers at all levels than men. 

Other data gathered as part of the annual Survey of 
Doctorate Redpients reflect the number of doctorates 
awarded by field of study from 1997 to 2002. T he data 
show that the number of PhDs in the humanities held 
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Total Expected Majors 




MAJOR 



Source: IPEDS Completions Survey (separate surveys done 1987-2000), conducted by the Department of Education's National Center for Education Statistics 



relatively stable during that period, although there were 
slight increases and decreases. In 1997, 5,387 PhDs in 
the humanities were awarded, compared to 5,499 in 
1998, 5,468 in 1999, 5,634 in 2000, 5,589 in 2001, and 
5,373 in 2002." 

Obviously, thehumanitiesarenotasinglediscipline, 
but a set of many, and amo ng th ose d i sci pi i nes d ifferences 
occur. T he chart on pages 10 and 11 reflect data gath- 
ered by the NCES concerning the number of degrees 
awarded in various humanities disciplines from 1995 
through 2000. It reflects degrees awarded both at AAU 
insititutionsand at all institutions of higher education. 



At the master's degree level, AAU universities saw 
the number of master's degrees in humanities fields fall 
from 18,257 to 16,553 during the 1995-2000 period, 
while the number of master's degrees in all instructional 
programs rose from 90,394 to 91,886. T he only 
humanities area in which the number of degrees did not 
fall was in liberal/general studies. T his trend largely 
mirrors the experience of universities overall during this 
period.^® 

T he growing number of master's degrees in liber- 
al/general studies may reflect the trend of universities to 
movetoward interdisciplinary studies. Such work allows 
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Doctorates in the Humanities -- AAU Universities 




Source: IPEDS Completions Survey (separate surveys done 1987*2000), conducted by the Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics. 
*1999 data unavailable. 



Master's Degrees in the Humanities -- AAU Universities 




Source: IPEDS Completions Survey (separate surveys done 1987-2000), conducted by the Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics. 
*1999 data unavailable. 
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Bachelor's Degrees in the Humanities -- AAU Universities 




Source: IPEDS Completions Survey (separate surveys done 1987-2000), conducted by the Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics. 
*1999 data unavailable. 



students not pursuing academic careers to expiore con- 
nections among fieids. H owever, those wishing to pur- 
sue doctorates may need a more thorough grounding in 
a particuiar discipiine before deiving into interdiscipii- 
nary work. Other reasons behind the growing popuiari- 
ty of iiberai/generai studies may be its use as a degree for 
non-traditionai students and its use as a source of rev- 
enue for universities, i n some states, iiberai/generai stud- 
ies is aiso a tooi for teachers who want further depth in 
their subjects but not a M Ed, which typicaiiy prepares 
teachers oniy for administration. 

At the bacheior's ievei, the totai number of 
degrees awarded rose from 198,055 to 212,519 (7.3 
percent) at AAU universities and from 1,174,436 to 
1,254,618 (6.8 percent) at aii institutions of higher 
education.^® In humanities fieids, the number of 



degrees rose from 72,735 to 77,521 (6.6 percent) at 
AAU universities, and from 343,918 to 366,909 (6.7 
percent) at universities nationwide. Oniy in Engiish 
was there a significant decrease at both sets of institu- 
tions. Whiie universities as a whoie reflected a 
decrease in sociai science and history degrees as weii, 
the number of sociai science and history degrees at 
AAU institutionsactuaiiy increased. Communications 
and visuai and performing arts saw strong increases 
both on AAU member campuses and at other univer- 
sities nationwide: and gains were aiso seen nationwide 
in area, ethnic, and cuiturai studies: foreign ianguages 
and iiteratures: and phiiosophy and reiigion.^“ Whiie 
part of this reflects the growing number of students 
enroiied, it aiso demonstrates that the humanities con- 
tinue to appeai to students atthe undergraduate ievei. 
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Number Degrees Awarded in Humanities Fields, 1995-2000* 



Field of Study 


Degree Level 


Institution 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


2000 


Area, Ethnic, and Cultural Studies 


Doctorate 


All 


186 


184 


182 


181 


217 


Area, Ethnic, and Cultural Studies 


Doctorate 


AAU 


114 


119 


126 


129 


142 


Area, Ethnic, and Cultural Studies 


Master’s 


All 


1,646 


1,729 


1,652 


1,617 


1,591 


Area, Ethnic, and Cultural Studies 


Master's 


AAU 


866 


862 


881 


850 


817 


Area, Ethnic, and Cultural Studies 


Bachelor's 


All 


5,709 


5,794 


5,842 


6,160 


6,385 


Area, Ethnic, and Cultural Studies 


Bachelor's 


AAU 


2,333 


2,441 


2,359 


2,515 


2,657 


Communications 


Doctorate 


All 


320 


338 


296 


354 


347 


Communications 


Doctorate 


AAU 


186 


189 


164 


217 


211 


Communications 


Master’s 


All 


5,151 


5,095 


5,245 


5,627 


5,180 


Communications 


Master's 


AAU 


1,895 


1,764 


1,789 


2,018 


1,820 


Communications 


Bachelor’s 


All 


48,480 


47,664 


47,615 


49,740 


56,211 


Communications 


Bachelor's 


AAU 


9,220 


9,300 


9,007 


9,788 


11,652 


English Language and Literature 


Doctorate 


All 


1,561 


1,535 


1,575 


1,639 


1,628 


English Language and Literature 


Doctorate 


AAU 


995 


915 


930 


988 


938 


English Language and Literature 


Master's 


All 


7,860 


7,903 


7,730 


7,804 


7,248 


English Language and Literature 


Master's 


AAU 


2,046 


1,895 


1,884 


1,755 


1,663 


English Language and Literature 


Bachelor’s 


All 


51,950 


50,759 


49,399 


49,757 


50,990 


English Language and Literature 


Bachelor's 


AAU 


11,732 


11,141 


10,362 


10,505 


10,873 


Foreign Languages and Literatures 


Doctorate 


All 


906 


877 


919 


959 


917 


Foreign Languages and Literatures 


Doctorate 


AAU 


733 


724 


758 


775 


717 


Foreign Languages and Literatures 


Master’s 


All 


3,138 


3,152 


3,103 


2,947 


2,796 


Foreign Languages and Literatures 


Master’s 


AAU 


1,508 


1,508 


1,435 


1,293 


1,159 


Foreign Languages and Literatures 


Bachelor’s 


All 


13,852 


14,038 


13,733 


14,480 


15,051 


Foreign Languages and Literatures 


Bachelor’s 


AAU 


3,973 


4,057 


3,829 


4,046 


4,267 


Liberal/General Studies 


Doctorate 


All 


90 


75 


77 


87 


83 


Liberal/General Studies 


Doctorate 


AAU 


47 


38 


29 


36 


20 


Liberal/General Studies 


Master’s 


All 


2,567 


2,778 


2,678 


2,802 


3,256 


Liberal/General Studies 


Master’s 


AAU 


817 


852 


964 


990 


1,089 


Liberal/General Studies 


Bachelor’s 


All 


33,387 


34,022 


34,805 


33,231 


36,202 


Liberal/General Studies 


Bachelor’s 


AAU 


2,563 


2,535 


2,424 


2,427 


2,256 


Library and Archival Sciences 


Doctorate 


All 


55 


53 


46 


48 


68 



*1999 data unavailable. 
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Field of Study 


Degree Level 


Institution 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


2000 


Library and Archival Sciences 


Doctorate 


AAU 


42 


44 


33 


36 


52 


Library and Archival Sciences 


Master’s 


All 


5,081 


5,127 


5,012 


4,876 


4,614 


Library and Archival Sciences 


Master's 


AAU 


1,791 


1,825 


1,601 


1,582 


1,420 


Library and Archival Sciences 


Bachelor’s 


All 


50 


58 


48 


73 


154 


Library and Archival Sciences 


Bachelor’s 


AAU 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Philosophy and Religion 


Doctorate 


All 


507 


549 


593 


585 


586 


Philosophy and Religion 


Doctorate 


AAU 


296 


320 


355 


348 


343 


Philosophy and Religion 


Master’s 


All 


1,381 


1,304 


1,256 


1,307 


1,334 


Philosophy and Religion 


Master’s 


AAU 


407 


394 


325 


332 


308 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bachelor’s 


All 


7,303 


7,417 


7,712 


8,236 


8,391 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bachelor’s 


AAU 


1,670 


1,702 


1,699 


1,865 


1,861 


Theological/Religious Studies 


Doctorate 


All 


1,591 


1,521 


1,395 


1,460 


1,643 


Theological/Religious Studies 


Doctorate 


AAU 


38 


50 


45 


50 


34 


Theological/Religious Studies 


Master’s 


All 


5,243 


5,111 


4,979 


4,713 


5,586 


Theological/Religious Studies 


Master’s 


AAU 


277 


308 


278 


281 


266 


Theological/Religious Studies 


Bachelor’s 


All 


5,591 


5,376 


5,608 


5,923 


6,830 


Theological/Religious Studies 


Bachelor’s 


AAU 


1 


0 


3 


0 


4 


Social Sciences and History 


Doctorate 


All 


3,726 


3,761 


3,994 


4,131 


4,097 


Social Sciences and History 


Doctorate 


AAU 


2,519 


2,516 


2,584 


2,757 


2,676 


Social Sciences and History 


Master’s 


All 


14,855 


15,024 


14,807 


14,956 


14,090 


Social Sciences and History 


Master’s 


AAU 


5,113 


5,003 


4,714 


4,684 


4,566 


Social Sciences and History 


Bachelor’s 


All 


128,722 


127,042 


125,511 


125,643 


127,714 


Social Sciences and History 


Bachelor’s 


AAU 


32,870 


32,259 


31,384 


32,217 


34,104 


Visual and Performing Arts 


Doctorate 


All 


1,080 


1,067 


1,060 


1,163 


1,127 


Visual and Performing Arts 


Doctorate 


AAU 


727 


744 


740 


783 


754 


Visual and Performing Arts 


Master’s 


All 


10,277 


10,280 


10,627 


11,145 


10,922 


Visual and Performing Arts 


Master’s 


AAU 


3,537 


3,457 


3,367 


3,444 


3,445 


Visual and Performing Arts 


Bachelor’s 


All 


48,874 


49,462 


50,273 


52,262 


58,981 


Visual and Performing Arts 


Bachelor’s 


AAU 


8,373 


8,329 


8,313 


9,014 


9,847 



Source: IPEDS Completions Survey (separate surveys done 1987*2000), conducted by the Department of Education's National Center for Education Statistics. 
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Number of Doctorates Avuarded by Field, 1997-2002 
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Source: The Survey of Doctorate Recipients (SDR), 1997-2002. 



Faculty Salaries 

I n the U nited States, there has been a precarious decline 
in salaries for humanities professors. I n August 2002, 
TheChronideof H igher Education reported on a survey 
conducted by the College and University Professional 
Association for H uman Resources that serves as the 
snapshot of an endemic situation.^^ While on average 
accounting professors in public four-year institutions 
earn $77,000, English professors earn under $55,000, 
and professorsofRomancelanguagesand literature earn 
under $54,000. Whilethedisparityispartlydueto mar- 
ket realities, it also reflects to some extent current aca- 
demic values. Salaries often serve as a general indicator 
of the status or val ue of a field to society. 



Funding 

T he liberal arts seem to be more and more off the 
moneytrail beaten by applied disciplines. Funding pat- 
terns have shifted to applied science, away from 
research in traditional humanities disciplines. Funding 
agencies such as the National Endowment for the 
H umanities (N E H ) and the G uggenheim Foundation 
have experienced deep cuts in their budgets. 

NEH appropriations have dropped, in constant 
dollars, from a 1979 peak of $354.3 million to the 2004 
figure of $135.3 million.^^Teachingassistantstipendsin 
the humanities are also significantly lower than those 
offered in the sciences. In 2001, The Chronide of 
H igher Education pointed out that a teaching assistant 
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in the humanities and sodai sciences couid expect a 
stipend of $11,000 to $12,000 for the academic year, 
whiie a teaching assistant in the sciences couid expect a 
stipend cioseto or even above$20,000.^^Thereiscause 
for some aiarm. 

ForFY2004, President Geo rgeW. Bush request- 
ed $152 miiiion for the N EH , aithough oniy $135.5 
miiiion was approved by Congress. For FY2005, 
PresidentBush has requested $162 miiiion. T hiswouid 
be an increase of $26.7 miiiion (19.7 percent). T he 
requested increase is particuiariy significant in that most 
federai departments and agencies wouid have their 
budget frozen or receive oniy minimai increases. AAU 
is activeiy supporting the budget request. 

Public Interest 

R egard i ess of acad em i c trend s, museums,exhibitions, 
iectures, and historic sites aii draw significant public 
audiences across the country. In fiscal year 1995 
alone, N E H -supported projects drew audiences of 11 
million to reading and discussion programs, lectures, 
symposia, and related events: 6 million to exhibitions 
in museums, libraries, and other cultural institutions: 
and more than 200 million to radio and television pro- 
grams. In 1997, 151 N EH -sponsored traveling exhi- 
bitions reached all fifty states and the District of 
Columbia and attracted several million visitors.^'' 

Ken Burns' television series The Civil War was 
viewed by a record-breaking 38 million individuals and 
led to an enormous surge of visits to many Civil War bat- 
tlesites. M aryland'sAntietam National Battlefield report- 
ed a near doubling of visitors. Virginia tourism officials 
reported that inquiries about the state's C ivil War attrac- 
tions jumped from 7,000 to 45,000 in the month follow- 
ing the series, and the number of visitors to the battlefield 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, ballooned to 1.25 million 
the year after the series aired.^^ Public interest in the 
humanities is there, but as always, it tends to be fickle. 

The Organisation for Economic Co-Operation 
and D evelopment (0 E C D ) has closely studied the pub- 
lic's interest in the humanities and has found fairly con- 
sistent results cross-culturally. In its study of the 
employment outcomes of humane and social science 
studies,^ the OECD notes, "Whereas professional 
fields in higher education seem to have generally grown 
in strength and status in the last twenty years, the situa- 



tion ofthe humanities seems to vary from one of embat- 
tled stasis to relative decline." It notes the humanities' 
deteriorating situation in France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, with the United Kingdom being a fairly 
congenial place for humanistic studies and the U nited 
States "uncertain."” 

The OECD offers several plausible explanations 
for the general decline: 

1. Thedeclineinstatusofschoolteaching,atradition- 
al employment outlet for humanities' graduates: 

2. "T he association ofthe humanities with women" 
in E nglish-speaking countries, F ranee, and j apan: 

3. The sense that with science offering the standard 
model for research, the humanities do not require 
as much intellectual rigor: 

4. T he weakened moral justification for the human- 
ities. Especially in Europe, where humanities 
education was highly developed, many point to 
the failure of humanities in the hideously inhu- 
mane events of the last century and, alas, of the 
new century as well: and 

5. T he new association of culture with leisure rather 
than with work.^® 

T he overall impression left by this unscientific survey 
of variously collected data is that the current state of 
the humanities is decidedly mixed. In the words of 
Arthur Miller's Linda Loman, "Attention must be 
paid." AAU 's Task Force on theH umanities believes 
that now is the time. 



Further Conversations Needed 

Over time, academic disciplines and goals change. 
Cicero's humanitas (subjects studied mostly for 
training in oratory) morphed into Saint Augustine's 
program of liberal arts (Christian education, 
mathematics, linguistics and philology, history, phi- 
losophy, and science), which evolved into the studia 
humanitatisofthefifteenth century (grammar, rheto- 
ric, Classical Greek and Latin, moral philosophy, 
poetry, and history). Contemporary programs 
in the humanities descending from these earlier 
programs are defined less by discipline (often a great, 
commodious storage trunk of diverse programs 
of study) than by purpose; to teach a set of humane 
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Taking the long view, 
we can expect that 
cultural mores and 
social realities will 
determine what 
students are taught 
in school. 



values or develop a knowledge base; or by method, 
often simply defined as "not scientific." 

Unfortunately, If the humanities as a disciplinary 
class are to be defined by what they are not rather than 
what they are, their fate may be as subject to fashion as 
such once but no longer derigueur disciplines as moral 
philosophy and rhetoric.* Taking the long view, we can 
expect that cultural mores and social realities will deter- 
mlnewhat students are taughtinschool. A question we 
may want to ask ourselves Is whether we are ready to 
have the same kinds of pressures determine the viability 
of all the humanities, even those that pass the cultural 
reality Inspection. 

AAU 's T ask Force on the H umanitles urges AAU 
Institutlonsinthecomingyeartoexamlnethestatusofthe 
humanities In the academy. We suggest meetings of 
humanities scholars and administrators to explore ways 
to restore mission to humanities disciplines and to reln- 
vlgorate research and teaching. John Casteen, chairman 
of this task force and president of the University of 
Virginia, gathered members of various humanities 
departments at U VA — classics, English, Spanish, histo- 
ry, and philosophy - to discuss these issues in October 
2002. T he conversation was a productive one, and 
we recommend similar discussions at other AAU 
universities. 

We ask institutions to report to the AAU on these 
meetings with faculty so that we may incorporate ideas 
in any follow-up efforts. T his report's "best practices" 
section presents a number of practices that seem useful 
in promoting the humanities and that might be fodder 
for such discussions. 

In addition, we would like to offer as a starting 
point for discussions on campuses a brief and partial 
summary of a few issues raised by humanities scholars 
and other thoughtful analysts. 

1. Louis M enand argues that the humanities have 
lost their philosophical bearings. H e points to a 
"crisis of rationale [that] sooner or later can lead 
to crises of funding."^°C rises that involve money, 
M enand points out, are hard to ignore. H e won- 
ders whether, with mission creep and resulting 



* E.g., of theeightdisciplines included in the fifteenth century 
studia humanitas,only oneis required in most twenty-first cen- 
tury liberal arts educations. 



diffusion of purpose, the utility of the humanities 
and their funding worthiness might be hard to 
justify when money is scarce. W hat he wants for 
the humanities is that they relate better to public 
interests. 

M uch has changed in the academy, he notes. 

What has not changed, though, is thedelicate 
and somewhat paradoxical relation in which 
theuniversitystandstothegeneral culture. It 
is important for research and teaching to be 
relevant— fortheuniversity to engagewith the 
public culture, and to design its investigative 
paradigms with actual social and cultural life 
in view.... To continue to be relevant today, I 
believe academic inquiry ought to become 
less specialized, less technical, less exclusion- 
ary, and moreholistic.^^ 

2. T here are those who bellevethatonewayto social 
relevance and utility Is through technology, 
j erome M cG ann writes In T heChronIdeof H Igher 
Education about the way technology. In addition 
to making publishing more accessible and less 
costly, can also extend literary criticism to more 
participants, deepen the Interpretation of litera- 
ture, and transform analytical methods In literary 
studies, "partly through competition and collabo- 
ration among players, partly through the use of 
masks and roles to constrain the players' Interpre- 
tive engagements, and partly through Immersing 
players within a vast field of digitally enhanced and 
geographically dispersed materials that are specif- 
ically organized for further enhancements. We 
then Introduce electronic visualization tools Into 
that field to help us grasp and Invent the shapes 
of thought, both our own and others', as they 
emerge through our acts of navigating the materi- 
als and linking them together In new. Imaginative 
ways." 

3. Some are much less sanguine about the restora- 
tive powers of technology. T hey see a turning to 
technology In the humanities as part of a cheap- 
ening utilitarianism In theacademy. T hey seethe 
resort to technology as buckling under to corpo- 
ratizing trends In the contemporary academy. 1 n 
The University In Ruins, Bill Readings argues 
that Instead of considering utilitarian questions of 
excellence, we should Instead consider questions 
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The performance “Free 
Space” was a collaboration 
between the alban elved 
dance company of 
Winston-Salem, JVC, and 
the new Fitzpatrick Center 
for Photonics and 
Communications Systems 
at Duke University’s 
School of Engineering. The 
dancers’ movements were 
captured by a complete 
circle of digital cameras. 
Performances of the piece 
were part of a larger 
symposium on collabora- 
tion betwen the arts 
and technology. 

Photo courtesy of Duke University 



of value — aesthetic, intellectual, and moral.*^^ 
H e argues that in the "post-historical university," 
where knowledge isn't the goal, processing 
information replaces culture. 

4. W hile Readings does not offer a definite solution 
for fixing the effects of corporate philistinism in 
the academy, others do. E.D. H irsch famously 
proposed "cultural literacy" as a social balm, but 
also, along with other conservative social critics, 
as a kind of salvation for departments of literature. 
T hey have made eloquent cases for the absolute 
necessity of familiarity with cultural landmark 
works of literature for generally educated 
Americans and have proposed that departments 
of literature get busy teaching the canon to under- 
graduates. Arguing that having read Locke is as 
important as knowing basic mathematics, they 
urge a return to basics in the humanities. 
G eoffrey H arpham argues for the canon: 



Critical movements cannot arrange for their 
own succession, but they are capable of pro- 
voking reactions. And so we may hope that 
cu rrent p racti ces m i gh t gi ve way to a ren ewed 
attention to literature, especially to canonical 
literature. T he big works earn their status not 
bytheirsereneclassicismbutby their endless 
malleability, their generous sponsorship of an 
infinite number of arguments. T he deepest 
mystery of the aesthetic text is the way in 
which it combines a profound indifference to 
its own criticism and to any utilities that are 
claimed for it with the keenest responsiveness 
to that criticism, those utilities. Stuck in the 
past, literature remains open to thefuture; it is 
progressive, even radical, because it includes 
among its energies a deep neutrality. It can 
provide a critique, a negative knowledge, 
because it has a certain monumentality, a pro- 
foundly material presence. We need to know 
more about all this. 



Social critics have 
made eloquent 
cases for the 
absolute necessity 
of familiarity with 
cultural landmark 
works of literature 
for generally 
educated Americans 
and have proposed 
that departments of 
literature get busy 
teaching the canon 
to undergraduates. 



* H arold H ellenbrand, on the other hand, points out that uni- 
versities' interest in excellence is as a means of making a public 
account: "T he production of excellence does not mean that we 
are wholly given over to either the logic of accounting or even 
the exercise of accountability. T he effort to show excellence is 
fundamentally about making an account, a narrative that 
inspires public credulity" 



5. T he back-to-basics movement seems a pale flame 
to some who believe that what the humanities 
need is a dose of vitamins from interdisciplinary 
collaborations in teaching and research. For these 
thinkers, interdisciplinarity is the lamp to the 
future. T hey arguethat scholars in the humanities 
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need to do what Thomas Kuhn says happens in 
scientific revoiution: to ioosen structure, to ioosen 
discipiine, in order to iiberate thought and bring 
vitaiity to oid-paradigm-choked discipiines.^^ 
(0 ne caveat: W hen administrators extoi interdis- 
cipiinary coiiaboration, departments might want 
to be on guard to ensure that these are not cost- 
saving attempts in disguise to iimitfacuity size by 
hiring one person to cover muitipie, cross-discipii- 
nary areas formeriy taught by severai facuity mem- 
bersin assorted departments. W hiiethisapproach 
sometimes works, at other times it makes a univer- 
sity's knowiedge base shaiiow.) 

6. And finaiiy, one might argue that aii the humani- 
ties need is a good pubiic reiations campaign: 
Perhaps what is needed is an apoiogia pro sua 
vita, something iike Augustine's Confessiones. 
C onfess where we went wrong, assert the iiberat- 
ing potentiai of the iiberai arts, point to the 
humanities hoiding the key to a basic human 
need to know what informs human cuiture, and 
cite higher authority. 

I saiah Beriin's hedgehog might say universities shouid 
take one of these approaches and work on it assidu- 
ousiyand,presumabiy,weii. H isfox might say univer- 
sities need to do a bit of each of them. M embers of 
AAU 's H umanities T ask Force - some of us hedge- 
hogs, some of us foxes — beiieve that we probabiy 
ned to do aii of these in the totaiity of the academy, 
and one or two at each individuai institution. But 
before wedo anything, we need to taik and to compare 
notes and to think hard and then to decide what we 
can do to heip the humanities to be meaningfui to our 
students and important to the cuiture. 
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Renewal of the humanities can lead to institutional 
renewal, and vice versa. T he question is how best to 
achieve this change. In this section, AAU makes ten 
recommendations for emphasizing the humanities, 
based on an extraordinary range of activities taking 
place on AAU campuses. Many have already consid- 
ered ways to improve the state of the humanities at 
their own institution, and the AAU Executive 
Committee felt that others would benefit from a shar- 
ing of successful practices.* 

lnthesummerof2002,theAAU surveyed member 
universities about thechallenges, opportunities, and new 
approaches to thehumanities that they had encountered 
or were pursuing. M ember universities were asked to 
select and describe up to three successful initiatives 
undertaken on their campus. All universities responded. 

T heresponsestotheAAU survey indicated awide 
range of initiatives that are invigorating humanities 
research, scholarship, teaching, and outreach. The 
activities and approaches featured in this report repre- 
sent all AAU universities. 

T he following ten findings and recommendations 
were developed by drawing from the institutional 
reports those factors that have been identified as critical 
to success. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. University presidents and chancellors should 
make the humanities a major focus in institution- 
al strategic planning, and should regularly 
emphasize to the university and the broader com- 
munity the fundamental importance of the 
humanities. 

2. Presidents, chancellors, provosts, and deans 
should seek out, enlist, and support faculty lead- 
ership in building strong humanities programs, 
and should provide mechanisms for evaluating 
and selectively funding faculty-driven initiatives. 

3. Universities should strengthen the recruitment 
and placement process for humanities graduate 



* See Appendix 1 for additional examples of successful prac- 
tices at AAU universities. 



students and should seek ways to encourage 
undergraduate students to study the humanities. 

4. University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans should provide flexible structures for inter- 
action and collaboration across humanities disci- 
plines, and among the humanities and the social 
and natural sciences and the professional schools. 

5. U niversities should promote successful programs 
in the humanities inside and outside the institu- 
tion, and build partnerships with K-12 schools 
and other educational and cultural organizations. 

6. Universities should seek new opportunities 
to strengthen foreign language and cultural 
instruction. 

7. University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans should support the development and use 
of digital information and technology in the 
humanities. 

8. University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans should take responsibility for sustaining 
the vigor and quality of humanities scholarship 
and its dissemination and preservation through 
book publishing and other appropriate commu- 
nication mechanisms. 

9. University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans should provide funding for selected strate- 
gic initiatives in the humanities and encourage 
and support outside fundraising. 

10. AAU and the leaders of its universities should 
work with other universities and organizations in 
a concerted effort to increase funding for the 
humanities through the federal government and 
private foundations. 

AAU's Task Force on the Role and Status of the 
H umanities strongly encourages member universities to 
form campus-based task forces to plan ways to invigor- 
ate and bolster the humanities in academic and national 
life. T he task force would like to see the humanities, 
both as a branch of knowledge and as a profession, 
become integrated into all scholarly pursuits of 
knowledge, regardless of the discipline, and into human 
knowledge and the missions of the university. 



The AAU surveyed 
member universities 
about the challenges, 
opportunities, and new 
approaches to the 
humanities that they 
had encountered or 
were pursuing. 
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By supporting 
appropriate 
development and 
use of technology, 
universities can 
support humanities 
programs and make 
them far more 
accessible. 



Recommendation 1: Provide 
Presidential Leadership 

University presidents and chancellors should make 
the humanities a major focus in institutional strate- 
gic planning, and should regularly emphasize to the 
university and the broader community the funda- 
mental importance of the humanities. 

• I ncorporate ideas concerning the humanities 
in university as weil as arts and sciences strate- 
gic pianning. 

• Pursueopportunitiestofbcushumanitiesschoi- 
arship and teaching on important issues in con- 
temporary society. 

• Leverage institutionai strengths and reiab've 
advantages in the development of the humani- 
ties. 

• Encourage collaborations across humanities 
disciplines, and among the humanities and the 
social and natural sciences, professional 
schools, K-12 schools, and/or community 
agencies and organizations. 

• Create or improve space dedicated to the 
humanities. 

• Ensure that evaluations provide specific feed- 
back on the effectiveness of humanities projects. 

• Provide special institutional fundsfor initiatives 
related to the humanities. 

• Supporttheappropriatedevelopmentanduseof 
technology in the humanities. 

• Develop ways to convey to undergraduates and 
their families the importance and relevance of 
the humanities. 

• E ncourage undergraduates to pursue study in 
the humanities through funding and research 
opportunities. 

• Work with other university presidents to 
increase government and foundation funding of 
the humanities. 

No matter how good an idea might be, institutionai 
commitment is essentiai if it is to succeed. A president 
or chanceiior's visibie, personai commitment to an 
idea or program carries great weight and demonstrates 
the commitment of the institution. W hiie the personai 
invoivement of other university ieaders-- the provost, 
vice president, or dean, in particuiar - aiso carries 



great weight, it is the president or chanceiior who pro- 
vides the uitimate ieadership. 

W hiie department-based ieadership is important, 
the types of coiiaborations that have the greatest poten- 
tiai for engaging and changing institutions require the 
support of top academic officers. For exampie, human- 
ists sometimes find that when they reach out to non- 
humanities units within the university, the units and 
departments approached have no incentive to work coi- 
iaborativeiy with the humanities. Encouragement from 
the top is essentiai. 

Such ieadership is aiso important in decisions 
regarding the creation and aiiocation of space. Space is 
essentiai for productive interdiscipiinary conversation, 
coiiaboration, and innovation to take piace. Within the 
iastdecade, many AAU universities havecreated human- 
ities institutes and centers and have dedicated specific 
space to them. M any note that the physical space has 
been critical to the broad success of their programming. 

Institutional leadership is also important in sup- 
porting the development and use of digitization and 
electronic media in the humanities. The profound 
implications of electronic communications are being 
recognized, and universities are beginning to see their 
impact on studies in the humanities. By supporting 
appropriate development and use of technology, univer- 
sities can support humanities programs and make them 
far moreaccessible. T his, in turn, can bean effective tool 
for raising the visibility of humanities on university cam- 
puses. M any universities are making significant strides 
in instruction and research in this area. 

A number of responses to the AAU survey noted 
the importance of the president and provost's making 
frequent reference to university accomplishments in the 
humanities, attending functions, and welcoming promi- 
nentscholars. T heseactivitieshelptofocusattentionon 
the humanities at a central level, thus emphasizing the 
importance and value of the humanities to the institu- 
tion. Public recognition ofthe contributions of profes- 
sors, early-career faculty, and graduate students ensures 
that faculty will feel appreciated for their work, and that 
message is then often carried to the community and to 
potential funders. 

Funding is one of the most crucial factors in 
ensuring the success of new humanities initiatives. 
M ost funding for humanities initiatives comes either 
from within the institution or from foundations or pri- 
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vate donors. AAU institutions range wideiy from 
those reporting no new fundsfor humanities initiatives 
to those reporting significant investment in a particuiar 
humanities area. 

Presidents and chanceiiors send a powerfui mes- 
sage to the university community when they commit 



substantiai amounts of funding to any program. T his is 
particuiariy true in the humanities where other sources 
of financiai support are iimited. T he impact of such 
announcements at Case Westiern Reserve University 
and Indiana University (described beiow) was imme- 
diate and deep. 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Presidential Leadership 

S hortly after his arrival, Case Western Reserve University President Edward 

Hundert announced that all $5 million that he had been given in new presidential 
“initiative funds” would be invested in the arts, humanities, and social sciences. 
For a university with historical strengths in engineering, biomedicine, and professional 
education, this sent a remarkable message to the university community. Humanities fac- 
ulty were asked for their recommendations and ideas. Responses included building 
bridges between disciplines and creating centers that work on specific goals and prob- 
lems of the larger society. Six department chairs (classics, English, history, modern lan- 
guages, philosophy, and religion) worked with the director and associate director of the 
Baker-Nord Center for the Humanities to design a four-year, $1.8-million program aimed at 
building multi-disciplinary scholarly collaborations that open new possibilities for address- 
ing widely relevant issues in the arts and humanities. Approved by the president in May 
2003, the new program will create four year-long Baker-Nord seminars organized around 
themes relevant to a broad range of humanities scholars. Presidential Initiative funding 
has also permitted the development of dissertation completion fellowships, travel scholar- 
ships for faculty research abroad, and support for faculty colloquia and mini-conferences 
on particular interdisciplinary topics. 

During his 2000 State of the University address, former Indiana University President 
Myles Brand announced a four-year, $4'million Arts and Humanities Initiative. This has 
proved to be one of the university’s most significant and successful efforts in support of 
the humanities. The monies have been used as matching funds for external grants, as 
original support for faculty research and creative projects, and for research leaves. Grants 
defray travel and other costs connected with the projects and provide release time for fac- 
ulty members to do research. By providing three times as much funding as that received 
by lU faculty members from the National Endowment for the Arts and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities combined, the program helps compensate for declining 
levels of public funding for arts and humanities research. In its first year, the program 
received eighty-five grant applications. The following year, the program received 114 fund- 
ing proposals, from which twenty-seven grants totaling nearly $1 million were awarded. 

Continued 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Presidential Leadership 

The initiative also supports collaborative program proposals and provided partial funding 
for a large interdisciplinary Sylvia Plath symposium that included lectures, museum 
exhibitions, and library tours. 



David Scohey, director of 
the Arts of Citizenship at 
the University of 
Michigan, participates 
in Connecting with the 
Community, an inten- 
sive, week-long institute 
at the University of 
Washington. The insti- 
tute is designed to expose 
doctoral students to a 
variety of methods of 
public scholarship. 

Photo courtesy of the University 
of Washington 



Under the auspices of the president’s office. Stony Brook University has initiated pro- 
grams and endowment goals to increase internal and external funding opportunities for 
the humanities. In 1996, President Shirley Strum Kenny inaugurated a Diversity Award 
competition, which is well suited to proposals from the humanities. Since its founding, 
eighteen of thirty-three grants have gone to humanities programs. Additional initiatives by 
President Kenny have provided money to hire humanities faculty. One initiative enables 
departments to seek faculty from traditionally underrepresented ethnic and racial groups. 
This has led to several hires of African-American and Hispanic faculty in the departments 
of English, European languages, and philosophy. Another hiring initiative provides full lines 
for outstanding faculty to come to Stony Brook — faculty whose presence on campus will 
appeal to a wide range of other faculty and students. 

In an effort to draw attention to the crucial importance of the arts and humanities, former 
Interim President Homer Neal and incoming President Lee Bollinger designated 1997- 
1998 as the Year of Humanities and Arts (YoHA) at the University of Michigan. Several 
important programs have grown out of this undertaking. In 1999, Imagining America was 
founded by the University of Michigan in partnership with the White House Millennium 
Council and the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation. In 2001, under the 
leadership of Professor Julie Ellison, Imagining America became a consortium of colleges 
and universities, focusing on structural change in higher education. In 2003, with the 
backing of Michigan's current president, Mary Sue Coleman, Imagining America had a 
diverse membership of forty-three institutions, including public and private research uni- 
versities, comprehensive institutions, liberal arts and com- 
munity colleges, and schools of art and design. Imagining 
America works to strengthen “the new politics of cultural 
knowledge." Fundamental to this mission are creating a the- 
ory base for public scholarship and public culture-making, 
developing models of effective program infrastructure, and 
organizing a “citizen’s lobby” of people committed to 
strengthening democratic culture through conferences and 
publications. At the state level. Imagining America has devel- 
oped a Web toolkit for state programs (Imagine Your State) 
and has launched Imagining Michigan. Imagining Michigan, 
in its fifth year, is cosponsored by Imagining America with the 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Presidential Leadership 

Michigan Council for the Arts and Cultural Affairs and the Michigan Humanities Council. 

At the University of Michigan, the Arts of Citizenship program — originally a YoHA Initia- 
tive — is now a permanent program of the Office of the Vice President for Research. It 
provides a campus platform for local and regional partnerships and fosters research and 
boundary-crossing teaching in the humanities, arts, and design. The Arts of Citizenship 
program fosters innovative projects that explore two questions: How can campus-based 
work in the arts and humanities contribute to the practice of citizenship and the crafting 
of the public good in concrete ways? And how, in turn, can doing such public work enrich 
academic scholarship and teaching? 

Arts, Humanities, and Society is one of the five main academic priorities in the University 
of Pennsylvania’s strategic plan. Building on Excellence 2003-2008. The university’s goal 
is to use institutional and community assets to enrich the education of its students and 
its interactions with the public. Over the next five years, the university will Invest in and 
seek external support for the following endeavors: 

• Constructing a broad arts and culture curriculum to better integrate the resources of 
local cultural institutions into an enriched common experience for all undergraduate stu- 
dents. By integrating the cultural institutions of the university and the Philadelphia 
region more thoroughly Into Its educational programs, the university intends to give stu- 
dents direct contact with world cultural and artistic expressions. 

• Working with schools and departments to develop graduate courses that contribute to 
the enhancement of campus cultural institutions as well as those of the Philadelphia 
region. 

• Encouraging closer ties between academic departments and cultural institutions 
through efforts such as improved publicity of on- and off-campus events; the develop- 
ment of a Penn Arts and Humanities Web site; and distribution of a weekly Arts and 
Humanities calendar of events. 

• Making possible, through short-term institutes, greater scholarly collaboration between 
arts and humanities faculty and those in the professional schools around issues of 
public values and world cultural diversity. These institutes could form part of an expand- 
ed Penn Humanities Forum and would Include faculty fellows and graduate students 
drawn from the arts and humanities and the professional schools. The Institutes them- 
selves would represent rapid responses to emerging opportunities and will be time- 
limited. 

• Funding a visiting professorship in the Arts and Humanities for one semester per year 
that will encourage interdisciplinary research and teaching, and foster collaboration with 
Penn’s cultural institutions. 
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Recommendation 2: Enhance 
Opportunities for Faculty 



New faculty who are 
enthusiastic about 
the humanities, have 
innovative ideas, or 
who are already 
eminent in their 
fields can bring new 
energy to humanities 
departments, 
projects, or centers. 



Presidents, chancellors, provosts, and deans should 
seek out, enlist, and support faculty leadership in 
building strong humanities programs, and should 
provide mechanisms for evaluating and selectively 
fundingfacuUy-driven initiatives. 

• Challenge provosts and humanities deans to 
develop plans that tap into and reflect the 
strategic priorities of the university. 

• Provide incentives for faculty to participate in 
humanities programs and to develop new ones 
— forexample,theopportunitytoteach small- 
er classes with more motivated students, a low- 
ered teaching load, or increased sabbatical 
time to develop new ideas for humanities 
courses or to follow new paths in research. 

• Create faculty groups for brainstorming and 
idea generation. 

• Allow senior humanities toculty to undertake 
through special contracts specified outreach 
activities as a larger portion of their responsi- 
bilities than normally expected, and reward 
them accordingly. 

• Ensure that the university reward structure 
doesn't penalize the crossing of departmental 
lines and that organizational and outreach 
activities are recognized. 

• Provide support for junior humanities faculty 
and limittheir non-scholarly responsibilities in 
order to allow them to establish themselves in 
their disciplines. 

• Promoteclosecommunication between senior 
women and minority faculty and department 
heads, deans, and higher administration offi- 
cials to prevent gender and racial inequities in 
salary recommendations. 



Supporting Faculty 

Faculty are the source of most humanities program 
ideas, and faculty leadership isacrucial factor in ensur- 
ing the success of humanities programs. Faculty who 
are excited abouttheir projects and feel listened to and 
supported by central administration are more likely to 
be motivated, energetic, and animated about their 
work in general. 



Some universities have formed humanities com- 
mittees that have responsibility for long-term vision and 
policy recommendations, especially regarding hiring, 
use of lecturers, visitors, and curricular revision. T his 
helps to ensure that faculty ideas are listened to, evaluat- 
ed, and given an opportunity for success from the begin- 
ning of the project. 

While financial incentives, such as fellowships and 
grants, are an effective way of gaining faculty buy-in, 
intangible incentives can bejust as effective. Facultywel- 
come the chance to teach smaller classes with more 
motivated students. Lower teaching loads or time off to 
develop new courses, do research, or attend humanities 
seminars have also proved to be successful incentives. 
Faculty often enjoy the opportunity to work in new 
areas, with scholars from other disciplines, exploring 
new academic territories. Such incentives help build 
morale and encourage the development of new and 
innovative humanities teaching and research. 

Recruiting is crucial to the success of some proj- 
ects. N ew faculty who are enthusiastic about the hu- 
manities, have innovative ideas, or who are already 
eminent in their fields can bring new energy to human- 
ities departments, projects, or centers. Project admini- 
strators with strong leadership abilities and deep 
commitmentto their projects can help ensure successful 
outcomes. 

M any institutions reported that their projects were 
successful in large part because they involved areas that 
had traditionally been institutional strengths. 
Institutions that traditionally have been science-, engi- 
neering-, and technology-focused are successfully using 
information technology in humanities teaching and 
research. I nstitutions that already have strong relation- 
ships with cultural and community organizations in 
their area are using those relationships to develop new 
research and teaching partnerships in the humanities. 
T hese institutional strengths can help bolster programs 
and make them more effective and successful. 

Although the AAU survey contained no specific 
question about faculty recruitment, retention, and retire- 
ment, many universities worked this topic into their 
responses. Indeed, several listed it as their single "best 
practice" over the past five years. A number of universi- 
ties reported significant faculty retirements over the last 
five years in their humanities departments. In many 
cases, replacements have been younger, mid-level 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Supporting Faculty 

T he president of Indiana University appointed a university-wide arts and humanities 
task force of faculty members and administrators to recommend strategies for 
enhancing the humanities and the arts there. This task force reviews the role of the 
liberal arts in the General Education curriculum on all lU campuses and, if changes are 
warranted, makes recommendations to the appropriate faculty committees. The task force 
reviews the facility needs of arts and humanities programs on all lU campuses as well. 

The recently developed William P Tolley Distinguished Teaching Professorship in the 
Humanities at Syracuse University assumes a crucial catalytic role in the mentoring of 
humanities faculty as scholar-teachers. Created with generous support from many individ- 
ual donors following a Challenge Grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
this rotating professorship allows scholar-teachers to build a community within the 
humanities faculty through a series of evening forums for untenured faculty and an annu- 
al three-day retreat on teaching in the humanities. The Tolley forums are lively dlnner/dls- 
cussion meetings focused on imaginative teaching within the humanities. Tolley 
Distinguished Teaching Professors are selected from the tenured faculty of the humani- 
ties division of the College of Arts and Sciences in an open and competitive process. The 
selection process gives weight to the international scholarly distinction of the candidates 
and to diversity among the humanistic disciplines. The Tolley Distinguished Teaching 
Professors receive support to develop their own teaching and to provide leadership within 
the humanities division for improving teaching and curriculum, and they are assigned a 
reduced teaching load. The Tolley Professor oversees the Humanities Instructional 
Development Fund of $26,000 per annum In support of projects to strengthen teaching 
in humanities courses, especially at the lower-division level. The Tolley Professor also 
plays a distinctive role in mentoring new faculty within the humanities. 

Under the guidance of Dean Charles Tatum, the College of Humanities at the University of 
Arizona agreed on a set of six Themes for Focused Excellence. These themes were devel- 
oped as a result of intense and wide-ranging consultation with faculty, staff, and graduate 
students. Department heads held numerous meetings in which all elements of their 
departments were invited to comment on the original thirteen themes and to suggest new 
ones. These meetings resulted in extensive proposals from each department and program 
within the college. Proposals were discussed in a college-wide forum conducted by the 
Dean’s Advisory Committee (DAC), then vetted by the DAC to distill the final six themes: 
cultural and ethnic studies; natural and constructed borders; language; outreach; globaliza- 
tion/internationalization; and literature and writing in the academy and beyond. These 

Continued 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Supporting Faculty 

themes will be sent back to the college for final discussion in a general meeting hosted by 
the dean before they are sent forward as the college’s official proposal. 

In 1999, Vanderbilt University instituted Its University Central Research Scholar Grant 
program to encourage imaginative new ways of conceiving and conducting humanistic 
research, humanistic or humanities-led cross-disciplinary inquiry, and the generation of 
non-traditional research products. To be successful, the work proposed must show a 
clear potential to enhance the scholarly reputation of the investigator(s) and the scholarly 
profile and visibility of the university. There are four different categories of highly competi- 
tive awards: interdisciplinary research grants, faculty development grants, research 
scholar fellowships, and lectures and symposia. 



individuals interested in expioring interdiscipiinary 
connections and new coiiaborations. T his may piay a 
iargeroiein buiiding a sense of excitement and momen- 
tum in the humanities. 

Evaiuations are important in that they ensure that 
facuity have effective information to heip them improve 
programs, and that they feei guided rather than judged. 
Evaiuations aiso aiiow institutions to ensure that their 



investments wiii resuit in higher-quaiity, moresuccessfui 
programs, and are not wasted on projects with iittie 
chance of success. 

Faculty Recruitment 

At many universities nationwide, this is a period of 
extraordinary generationai transition. A significant 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 

Faculty Recruitment 

T he humanities have been the focus of a strong investment program at the University 
of liiinois at Urbana-Champaign. Overall, the humanities departments are home to 
about 240 faculty, and half of this number have been hired over a period of five 
recruitment cycles (Academic Years 1997-98 through Academic Years 2001-02). This peri- 
od of faculty renewal has involved a mix of junior-rank and mid-career appointments and 
has reached across all the humanistic disciplines. Particularly vibrant young faculty groups 
have been attracted to the latge, anchoring Departments of English and History, but similar 
effects are evident across all the humanities and related social sciences. While college and 
departmental leadership has been important, a key element has been the coalescence of 
a group of highly interactive young and mid-career faculty. The emergence of this group has 
contributed to the development of cross-unit themes in hiring and program development 
and has facilitated enabling processes within the respective departments. Selective use of 
joint appointments has encouraged and supported these developments. 
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number of AAU universities reported recruitment pro- 
grams as their most important investment in thehuman- 
ities over the iast five years. M any have found that the 
size of the incoming cohorts has been sufficientiy iarge 
that new forms of interaction have quickiy dispiaced 
previousiy entrenched patterns. T he deveiopment of 
communities based on co-orientation and active 
engagement of facuity across departments has in turn 
fed continuing success in recruitment to buiid facuity 
ciusters in important estabiished and emerging fieids. 
A substantiai majority of new facuity has been trained 
in a much more interdiscipiinary environment than 
previous generations of humanists, and the creation of 
institutionai structures to support muitidiscipiinary 
invoivement has been especiaiiy significant for success. 

Faculty Salaries 

H umanities facuity are in generai paid iower saiaries 
than iaw, business, or science and mathematics facuity, 
but this is oniy part of the story. 

For years, there has been a widespread perception 
that maie facuity in the humanities outnumber and are 
more highiy paid than femaiefacuity. D atafrom the 1999 
Nationai Study of Postsecondary Facuity (NSOPF:99) 
heip shed iight on this issue, aithough these statistics 
aione can be somewhat misieading due to individuai 
institutionai compiexities. The data in the charts on 
pages 31-34 compare oniy fuii-time femaie and maie fac- 
uity members in the humanities in Research I/I I universi- 
ties who have regular, monthly appointments and whose 
primary activity is research, teaching, or administration. 

W ithouttaking into account variation in individual 
characteristics of faculty, such as experience and educa- 
tion, or theorganizati onalcharacteristicsoftheirinsti tu- 
tions, the average monthly salary of femaiefacuity in the 
humanities is approximately 80 percent of that of male 
faculty members. T his is approximately a $l,200-per- 
month difference. T he average salary difference for 
faculty members in the humanities is in the middle 
when compared to differences among the other broad 
disciplineareasfor research universities. 

W hen broken out by area of study, the largest dif- 
ference in average salaries between female and male 
humanities faculty occurs in history, closely followed by 
theforeign languages. T he difference between the aver- 
age salaries of female and male faculty in English and 
philosophy/religion is less than $50. 



W hen average monthly salaries are compared by 
rank, the average salary for male faculty is higher for 
associate professors and instructors, while for assistant 
professors and lecturers the average salary for women is 
higher. T he average monthly salary for female full pro- 
fessors should be interpreted with caution dueto a stan- 
dard error of almost $1,500. 

FI igher male salaries are not unexpected given that 
male faculty have on average more higher education 
experience and higher levels of education, and tend to 
be found at higher ranks. I n fact, when broken out by 
rank, female assistant professors make higher average 
salaries than do male assistant professors. 

0 n average, male humanities faculty are older and 
more experienced than female humanities faculty. M ore 
specifically, male faculty have an average of five years 
more experience teaching in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, an average of eight more years in their current 
position, and an average of five mo re years in rank. M ale 
faculty in the humanities are also about 4.5 years older 
than female faculty. Female faculty have held a slightly 
greater number of positionsthanhavemales, both inside 
and outside the academy. 

Tenure and Promotion 

Beyond gender differences in salaries, gender differences 
in rank and tenure status are worth noting. Almost 20 
percent of female facu Ity i n the h u man iti es (fu I l-ti me sta- 
tus, regular appointments) are outside of the ranks of 
assistant, associate, and full professor. Almost 15 percent 
of women arein positions that are nottenure-eligible. 

In terms of allocation of time, women in the 
humanities spend, on average, a greater proportion of 
their time teaching at both the undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels. M ale faculty, on average, devote more time 
than do female faculty to research and administrative 
tasks. Femaiefacuity teach an average of one more class 
per semester than do their male colleagues. M ale facul- 
ty, however, tend to teach larger classes and generate 
more student credit hours. 

A plurality of male faculty in the humanities 
(45 percent) are full professors, while a plurality of 
female faculty (32 percent) are assistant professors. I n 
addition, almost 20 percent offemale humanities facul- 
ty are found outside the traditional academic ranks of 
professor, associate, and assistant (instructors, lecturers, 
other ranks) as compared to 4 percent of male humani- 



This is 

approximately 
a $l,200-per- 
month difference. 
The average salary 
difference for 
faculty members 
in the humanities 
is in the middle 
when compared 
to differences 
among the other 
broad discipline 
areas for research 
universities. 
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Average Faculty Salaries in Various Reids At Public and Private Universities 



PUBLIC* 



Field 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


199899 


1999-2000 


2001-02 


2002-03 


English Language/Lit 


$ 42,983 


$ 46,099 


$ 47,626 


$ 50,269 


$ 51,960 


$ 51,892 


$ 52,894 


Fine Art 


$ 45,230 


$ 48,805 


$ 48,394 


$ 49,698 


$ 51,249 


$ 53,822 


$ 54,108 


Foreign Languages/Lit 


$ 43,277 


$ 46,749 


$ 48,156 


$ 49,503 


$ 50,984 


$ 51,176 


$ 52,372 


History 


$ 48,263 


$ 49,893 


$ 51,430 


$ 53,207 


$ 54,937 


$ 58,106 


$ 58,641 


Library Science 


$ 40,718 


$ 46,506 


$ 48,939 


$ 52,099 


$ 54,121 


$ 56,992 


$ 56,922 


Philosophy and 
Religious Studies 


$ 48,848 


$ 51,242 


$ 52,636 


$ 54,803 


$ 56,925 


$ 60,423 


$ 60,095 


Biology 


$ 49,451 


$ 52,761 


$ 54,119 


$ 55,932 


$ 58,396 


$ 58,459 


$ 61,252 


Physics 


$ 53,996 


$ 55,833 


$ 57,812 


$ 61,122 


$ 63,537 


$ 68,118 


$ 67,881 


Mathematics 


$ 47,860 


$ 50,686 


$ 52,673 


$ 55,156 


$ 57,871 


$ 59,565 


$ 59,879 


Law 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


$ 95,655 


$ 95,829 


$ 98,565 


$106,748 


Anthropology 


$ 49,524 


$ 51,908 


$ 53,648 


$ 54,160 


$ 56,391 


$ 58,710 


$ 59,466 


Political Science 
and Government 


$ 48,597 


$ 50,748 


$ 52,130 


$ 54,328 


$ 56,027 


$ 59,914 


$ 60,528 


Economics 


$ 56,587 


$ 58,519 


$ 60,021 


$ 63,714 


$ 66,682 


$ 72,764 


$ 74,264 



PRIVATE* 



Field 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


1999-2000 


2001-02 


2002-03 


English Language/Lit 


$ 44,421 


$ 45,676 


$ 46,884 


$ 49,478 


$ 50,931 


$ 54,856 


$ 56,810 


Fine Art 


$ 42,681 


$ 43,626 


$ 44,937 


$ 47,753 


$ 48,619 


$ 52,231 


$ 54,972 


Foreign Languages/Lit 


$ 44,654 


$ 45,511 


$ 46,665 


$ 48,988 


$ 49,323 


$ 52,147 


$ 53,867 


History 


$ 48,577 


$ 49,765 


$ 51,352 


$ 53,783 


$ 54,363 


$ 58,050 


$ 59,678 


Library Science 


$ 38,289 


$ 40,696 


$ 40,717 


$ 42,439 


$ 43,401 


$ 44,206 


$ 47,464 


Philosophy and 
Religious Studies 


$ 45,626 


$ 46,708 


$ 48,580 


$ 49,128 


$ 49,997 


$ 54,111 


$ 55,049 


Biology 


$ 46,894 


$ 48,099 


$ 51,708 


$ 51,060 


$ 53,155 


$ 56,743 


$ 58,290 


Physics 


$ 55,273 


$ 46,756 


$ 58,816 


$ 61,696 


$ 63,516 


$ 66,849 


$ 68,362 


Mathematics 


$ 47,531 


$ 48,931 


$ 51,261 


$ 53,184 


$ 54,087 


$ 58,608 


$ 60,409 


Law 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


$ 100,549 


$ 102,513 


$ 107,696 


$ 109,542 


Anthropology 


$ 52,357 


$ 54,185 


$ 54,544 


$ 58,121 


$ 60,085 


$ 64,106 


$ 65,173 


Political Science 
and Government 


$ 49,846 


$ 50,818 


$ 53,272 


$ 56,563 


$ 57,645 


$ 62,703 


$ 63,856 


Economics 


$ 57,446 


$ 59,353 


$ 61,515 


$ 65,781 


$ 67,255 


$ 73,221 


$ 76,763 



SOURCE: College and University Professional Association for Human Resources. 
* Information not available for 2000*2001. 
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Comparison of Average Monthly Salaries for Female and Male Faculty 
at Research Universities by Humanities Reid of Study and Rank (NSOPF:99) 



FEMALE MALE 





Average 
Monthly Salary 


Std Enor 


Average 
Monthly Salary 


Std Enor 


Difference 

(M4=) 


Field of Study 


English and literature 


$5,627.03 


1045.007 


$5,576.37 


533.350 


$-50.66 


Foreign languages 


$4,569.20 


155.571 


$6,590.32 


424.344 


$2,021.11 


History 


$5,246.02 


342.581 


$7,580.37 


379.285 


$2,334.35 


Philosophy and religion 


$6,695.88 


544.647 


$6,741.74 


678.610 


$45.86 


Rank 


Professor 


$8,559.96 


1474.055 


$8,219.00 


310.8 


$-340.96 


Associate Professor 


$5,080.14 


119.729 


$5,821.11 


156.8 


$740.96 


Assistant Professor 


$4,340.00 


178.832 


$3,916.36 


371.9 


$-423.65 


Instructor 


$3,422.29 


248.048 


$3,645.92 


1696.4 


$223.63 


Lecturer 


$3,448.90 


256.239 


$3,087.24 


39.1 


$-361.66 



NOTE: Sample includes full-time faculty with regular monthly appointments whose primary activity is teaching, research, or administration. 



Comparison of Average Monthly Salaries for Female and Male Faculty 
at Research Universities by Discipline (NSOPF:99) 



AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY 





FEMALE 

Mean Std Enor 


MALE 

Mean Std Error 


Difference 

(M4=) 


Rank by 
salary difference 


Social sciences 


$5,796.59 


302.569 


$ 8,181.55 


535.527 


$2,384.96 


1 


Natural sciences 


$5,616.15 


186.142 


$7,588.98 


550.534 


$1,972.84 


2 


All other programs 


$5,800.77 


543.226 


$7,427.71 


345.220 


$1,626.94 


3 


Education 


$5,506.12 


469.613 


$6,973.58 


187.348 


$1,467.46 


4 


Humanities 


$5,268.63 


315.929 


$6,499.35 


110.614 


$1,230.72 


5 


Health sciences 


$7,062.04 


427.259 


$8,220.04 


406.991 


$1,158.00 


6 


Engineering 


$6,704.63 


437.261 


$7,687.54 


380.995 


$982.91 


7 


Business 


$7,724.04 


360.042 


$8,404.17 


461.112 


$680.13 


8 


Fine arts 


$5,238.72 


692.865 


$5,735.53 


860.817 


$496.81 


9 


Agriculture and 
home economics 


$6,257.45 


485.967 


$6,717.58 


405.021 


$460.13 


10 



NOTE: Sample includes full-time faculty with regular monthly appointments whose primary activity is teaching, research, or administration. 
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ties faculty. 0 ver 75 percent of male faculty are tenured 
as compared to 53 percent of female faculty. Another 
33 percent of women and 18 percent of men are on the 
tenure track. Over 14 percent of female faculty are not 
tenured or on the tenure track as compared to 6.5 per- 
cent of men. Over 92 percent of the male faculty in the 
humanities have completed a doctorate as compared to 
78 percent of female faculty. 

In the summer of 1994, three tenured female facul- 
ty members in the School of Science at the 
M assachusetts I nstitute of T echnology began discussing 
the quality of their professional lives. T hey suspected 
that their gender had probably caused their professional 
lives to differ significantly from those of their male col- 
leagues. T heir conversations led M IT to conduct a 
study on theStatusofWomen Faculty in Science atM IT. 
In a March 1999 special edition of TheMIT Faculty 
Navsldtter, PresidentCharlesVest stated: 

I learned two particularly important lessons from 
this report and from discussions while it was being 
crafted. First, I have always believed that contem- 
porary gender discrimination within universities is 
part reality and part perception. T rue, but I now 
understand that reality is by far the greater part of 
the balance. Second, I, like most of my male col- 
leagues, believe thatwearehighly supportive of our 
junior women faculty members. T his also is true. 

T hey generally are content and well supported in 
many, though not all, dimensions. H owever, I sat 



boltuprightin my chair when asenior woman, who 
has felt unfairly treated for some time, said, "I also 
felt very positive when I was young." We can take 
prideinthecandorofdialogthat these women have 
brought to this issue and in the progress that we 
have made, but much remains to be done. Our 
remarkably diverse student body must be matched 
by an equally diverse faculty. T hrough our institu- 
tional commitment and policies we must redouble 
our efforts to makethis a reality.' 

The report continues with recommendations 
not just for the Schooi of Science, but for the entire 
university. 

[Pjrogress that depends on a small number of spe- 
cific individuals is unlikely to be maintained. 

U niess actions are taken to install mechanisms to 
prevent gender discrimination, we can be certain 
thatitwill recur in the near future. Furthermore... 
we must address the issue of family and work for 
our junior faculty since M IT 's current faculty sys- 
tem is built around a one-career family, while many 
of our junior faculty today are part of a two-career 
family structure. 

To solidify thegainswehavemade, we need 
to implement the recommendations of the 
Committee on Women Faculty as soon as possi- 
bleand wecan extend thiseffortto other Schools 
atM IT. Critically important are(l) to establish a 
continuing review of primary data to ensure that 
inequities do not occur and (2) to establish close 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 

Faculty Mentoring 

T he “Women Mentoring Women” program at the University of Arizona assists 

women faculty by facilitating a strong and engendered mentoring network inside as 
well as outside the college. A series of workshops, roundtable discussions, and 
speaker presentations are being developed to help junior faculty navigate the promotion 
and tenure process, and to assist women faculty at the associate professor level to bet- 
ter understand the promotion process to full professor. The College of Humanities also 
has an initiative called “Addressing and Breaking the Glass Ceiling." It will allow for 
assigning a 100-percent research semester to women faculty and underrepresented fac- 
ulty of color who are at the rank of associate professor with tenure and who wish to bring 
to fruition an established research project in a timely way so that they will be better posi- 
tioned to present themselves as candidates for promotion to full professor. 
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Distribution of Female and Male Humanities Faculty at Research Universities by Rank, 
Tenure Status, and Highest Degree (NS0PF:99) 



female MAl^ 





Percent 


Std Error 


Percent 


Std Error 


(M-F) 


Rank 


Full Professor 


21.1% 


0.032 


45.2% 


0.072 


24.0% 


Associate Professor 


28.0% 


0.060 


28.0% 


0.036 


0.0% 


Assistant Professor 


31.5% 


0.064 


23.1% 


0.073 


-8.4% 


Instructor 


9.3% 


0.041 


1.5% 


0.008 


-7.8% 


Lecturer 


8.7% 


0.016 


1.8% 


0.012 


-6.9% 


Other rank 


1.5% 


0.001 


0.6% 


0.005 


-0.9% 


Tenure Status 


Tenured 


52.9% 


0.054 


75.3% 


0.065 


22.5% 


Not tenured, on tenure track 


32.7% 


0.063 


18.2% 


0.053 


-14.5% 


Not on tenure track, 












Institution has tenure system 


13.8% 


0.027 


5.9% 


0.026 


-7.9% 


No tenure system at Institution 


0.7% 


0.007 


0.6% 


0.006 


-0.1% 


Highest Degree 


Doctorate 


77.8% 


0.052 


92.7% 


0.031 


14.8% 


First Professional 


6.3% 


0.051 


0.6% 


0.006 


-5.7% 


Master’s 


15.1% 


0.054 


6.5% 


0.031 


-8.7% 


Bachelor’s 


0.7% 


0.007 


0.3% 


0.003 


-0.4% 



NOTE: Sample includes full-time faculty with regular monthly appointments whose primary activity is teaching, research, or administration. 



communication between thesenior women facui- 
ty and department H eads, D eans, and the higher 
administration, both to prevent marginaiization 
of women facuity and so that senior women fac- 
uity's unique knowiedge of gender issues 
becomes integrated at the ievei where academic 
power resides. The iatter will remain critically 
important until women faculty routinely occupy 
positions of academic power.... 

It also seems imperative, now that we better 
understand theunexpected forms thatdiscrimina- 
tioncantakeand better understand howto address 
them by a collaboration of faculty and administra- 
tors, that we should take steps to make greater 
p rogress i n ad d ressi ng the seri ou s u nd errep resen- 
tation of minority faculty at MIT. Few issues areas 
important for a University as the inclusion of 
women and minorities at the faculty level. To 
remain at the top academically we must seek out 
and nurture thebesttalentavailable, and halfofthat 
is female, much of it in underrepresented minori- 
ties. We have a great opportunity now to take 



advantage of the tiny number of women and 
minorities that we have finally accumulated in the 
past 25 years, and to use their knowledge of these 
problems to help ensure M IT 's excellence and 
competitiveness into thefuture.^ 



The Role of Outreach 

University facuity are generaiiy evaiuated on research, 
teaching, and service, often based on a roughiy 40-40-20 
spiit. Whiie about a third of the AAU universities con- 
sider outreach activities oniy minimaiiy or informaiiy, 
others have moved to increase the recognition given to 
such efforts and view them as important. Even institu- 
tions increasing the weight given to outreach remain 
ciear that those efforts cannot, by themseives, iead to 
tenure. Research, pubiication, and teaching remain the 
primary criteria upon which tenure is based. 

Moreover, aithough most universities consider 
outreach projects as a part of the service component, 



While about a 
third of the AAU 
universities consider 
outreach activities 
only minimally or 
informally, others 
have moved to 
increase the 
recognition given 
to such efforts 
and view them 
as important. 
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Comparison of Selected Measures for Female and Male Humanities Faculty 
at Research Universities (NSOPF:99) 



female MALE Diff^Knce 





Mean 


Std Error 


Mean 


Std Error 


(M4=) 


Monthly Salary 


5268.63 


427.259 


6499.35 


406.991 


1230.72 


Indiudual Characteristics 


Age 


46.9 


0.668 


51.5 


1.656 


4.54 


Years teaching in higher 
education institutions 


16.1 


0.767 


21.3 


1.371 


5.19 


Positions within higher education 
during career 


2.4 


0.193 


2.2 


0.206 


-0.19 


Positions outside higher education 
during career 


0.8 


0.148 


0.5 


0.149 


-0.21 


Years since highest degree 


14.1 


0.619 


20.2 


1.656 


6.06 


Years in current position at institution 


8.4 


1.252 


16.2 


1.234 


7.77 


Years since rank achieved 


5.4 


0.874 


10.6 


1.051 


5.12 


Allocation of Time 


Percent time spent teaching undergiads 


41.9% 


4.113 


39.1% 


1.155 


-2.8% 


Percent time spent at teaching grads 


19.0% 


2.366 


14.7% 


0.887 


-4.3% 


Percent time spent at research 


15.9% 


1.718 


22.3% 


2.436 


6.4% 


Percent time spent on 
professionai growth 


3.1% 


0.680 


2.8% 


0.413 


-0.3% 


Percent time spent at administration 


12.3% 


1.215 


15.7% 


1.508 


3.4% 


Percent time spent on service activity 


4.7% 


0.658 


3.7% 


0.431 


-1.0% 


Percent time spent on nonsuiting 


3.2% 


1.750 


1.8% 


0.362 


-1.4% 


Instructional Workload 


Average for credit ciass size 


25.9 


3.441 


32.9 


1.909 


6.98 


Totai ciasses taught 


3.6 


1.070 


2.3 


0.113 


-1.29 


Totai student credit hours 


221.0 


33.054 


298.2 


37.567 


77.19 



NOTE: Sample includes full-time faculty with regular monthly appointments whose primary activity Is teaching, research, or administration. 



this is not universaiiy true. A few AAU universities stiii 
construe "service" primariiy as service to the academic 
community. Outreach programs, however, can do 
agreatdeai to communicate thevaiue of the humanities 
(and of the institution) to the surrounding community. 

Finaiiy, it appears that most outreach activities are 
conducted by tenured facuity. indeed, one university 



specificaiiy discourages junior facuity from outreach 
activities in order to give them time to estabiish themseives 
in their discipiines. At that institution, senior facuity 
iead each of the university's major humanities outreach 
initiatives and are rewarded for their efforts through 
pay. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Faculty Outreach 

cholarly outreach” activities have been “mainstreamed" at Michigan State 
University and are now reported as part of research and teaching accomplish- 
ments. Previously, outreach was considered a distinct category. Mainstreaming was 
possible after the university established guidelines for reporting and evaluating quality in out- 
reach. In the current tenure process, every faculty member is asked to report on quality out- 
reach efforts within the other three categories: teaching, research, and service. MSU 
distinguishes between scholarly outreach and public service, with scholarly outreach much 
more highly valued in both the tenure and the annual evaluation process. This allows out- 
reach to be incorporated across the mission and, depending on the nature of the outreach, 
to be considered as research, service, or teaching. When this is done properly, junior faculty 
do not need to be protected from outreach in the same way they need to be protected from 
too much service before their careers are well established. 

The University of Caiifomia, Berkeiey, has targeted opportunities for associate professors 
to undertake research in the humanities. As a group, associate professors bear a significant 
share of the university’s service work yet have few resources specifically earmarked for their 
research. Time is especially dear for them. Moreover, after earning tenure, new associate 
professors at Berkeley find that they are no longer eligible for campus-sponsored programs 
targeted to Junior faculty. They must now compete for senior-level resources, most of them 
available from beyond the campus. In the competition for such resources, associate profes- 
sors Join a much larger pool of applicants than before, many of whom have greater experi- 
ence at proposal writing. In such competitions success becomes difficult. Meanwhile, they 
are being called on to perform the major university service from which they, as Junior faculty, 
were formerly excluded. This dilemma of large workload/small resources is one reason why 
many promising younger faculty take so long to complete a second book, or why the rising 
stars among them become susceptible to the overtures of other campuses promising 
instant rewards. 
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Recommendation 3: Encourage 
Student Participation 



AAU universities 
should continue to 
develop and promote 
broader-based 
graduate programs 
that include non- 
academic jobs as 
distinct and desirable 
outcomes. 



Universities should strengthen the recruitment and 

placement process for humanities graduate students 

and should seek ways to encourage undergraduate 

students to study the humanities. 

• Develop partnerships between AAU institu- 
tions and industry to estabiish internships for 
PhD graduates. 

• Deveiop postdoctorai-like humanities posi- 
tions within AAU universities in partnership 
with business, government, and not-for-profit 
agencies. 

• Consideradmittinggraduatestudentsin subject 
clusters rather than in traditional departments. 

• Provideclearly defined support for humanities 
graduate students, inciuding awards other 
than teaching assistantships. 

• Develop broader-based graduate programs 
that i ncl ude non-academ ic jobs as disti net and 
desirable alternatives to academic empioy- 
ment. 

• Deveiop humanities certificates or minors 
geared toward business, engineering, technoi- 
ogy, sociai science, and heaith science majors. 

• Consider supporting funding and research 
opportunities to encourage other undergradu- 
ates to pursue study in the humanities. 

• Encourage undergraduate students to expiore 
research opportunities in the humanities. 



Graduate Students 

While the major thrust of placement efforts in the 
humanities continues to be on academic careers, the 
skills acquired in a humanities education are valuable to 
a number of non-academic employers. AAU universities 
should continue to develop and promote broader-based 
graduate programs that include non-academic jobs as 
distinct and desirable outcomes. Possibilities include 
not-for-profit management, art or historical curatorships, 
information managers, communication generalists or 
specialists, and employee teachers and trainers. 

F acu I ty remai n th e p ri mary career ad vi sers fo r th ei r 
students at many institutions. Although considerable 
variation exists across universities and departments, 
many faculty are now more likely to consider a wider 



range of careers in advisingtheir graduate students, just 
as graduate students also consider a wider range of 
career possibilities. 

In its recent survey of all member universities, 
AAU asked to what extent graduate students in the 
humanities and related social sciences are being 
exposed to a variety of career options, both academic 
and non-academic, and to what extent departments 
encourage these students to consider non-academic 
careers. T oo narrow a focus on academic careers has 
been a concern among a number of humanities policy- 
makers for a number of years. I ncreased attention now 
is being given to rewarding non-academic careers, how- 
ever, in part owing to the leadership of the Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foundation. 

N on-academic placements are now more common 
in history and the social sciences, especially economics 
and to a lesser extent sociology. Some university depart- 
ments have developed alumni bases that support career 
exploration. Carnegie Mellon University's history 
department's database includes information on work in 
private consulting services, in private and public muse- 
ums and historical societies, as expert witnesses for law 
firms during litigation, and as consultants for various 
governmental agencies, including the National Park 
Service, the Environmental Protection Agency, and the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Even more markedly than in history, graduate stu- 
dents in philosophy have veered away from entering 
other philosophy departments upon completion of their 
studies. About a third of successful doctoral candidates 
remain within their discipline. Another third find 
employment elsewhere in the academy, and the remain- 
der take positions in industry and commerce. M aster's 
students echo this employment pattern. Perhaps 30 to 
40 percent go on to doctoral work in philosophy, lin- 
guistics, or statistics: therestfind work in consulting serv- 
ices, research laboratories, and private firms. 

Graduate students in English have a number of 
options. Master's students in professional writing do 
quite well in a variety of fields: the PhD programs in 
English tend to produce scholars who are prepared for 
the classroom. T he job market in rhetoric is much 
stronger than that in literary and cultural studies. 
U niversities may need to reconceptualize ideas of "suc- 
cess" and "failure" by looking at appropriate uses of 
research degrees beyond tenure-stream positions. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Graduate Students 

C onnecting with the Community, an intensive, week-long institute at the University 
of Washington, is designed to expose doctoral students to a variety of methods of 
public scholarship and to provide them with a unique opportunity to develop a 
“fourth portfolio” focused on fostering meaningful connections 
with the community and communicating research to the public. 

Sponsored by the Simpson Center for the Humanities, with sup- 
port from the UW Graduate School and the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation, the Institute is the first of its kind 
in the nation and is one of the initiatives of The Responsive PhD, 
supported by the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation. 

Limited to twenty-five doctoral students selected competitively. 

Connecting with the Community will engage the scholarship of cul- 
tural democracy and theories of knowledge, culture, and public 
work. The Institute will present models of campus-community partnerships in the humani- 
ties as well as models of public scholarship drawn from the University of Washington and 
from other colleges and universities around the country. Architects of such public humanities 
programs as well as participants in them will be invited to the Institute as speakers, 
resource people, and discussion leaders. Several sessions will be held at cultural and edu- 
cational institutions in Seattle. During the Institute, doctoral students will work together in 
small teams to imagine ways in which their research might reach a larger public and to 
design a project in the domain of the public humanities. One of the Institute’s objectives will 
be to make recommendations for formally integrating work in the public humanities into doc- 
toral education. These recommendations will be presented to the executive board of the 
Simpson Center for the Humanities, the chairs of departments in the humanities and the 
arts, and the graduate school. 




Joseph Lowenstein, PhD, 
professor of English in 
Arts ij Sciences, enthusi- 
astically discusses Don 
Quixote during a Text 
and Tradition class on 
“The Emergence of the 
Modem Mind.” 

Photo courtesy ofWashington 
University in St Louis 



A number of universities offer seminars to graduate 
students concerning careers outside of academe. T hese 
are offered either through the Office of Career Services 
or through the G raduate School. Some career develop- 
ment offices offer workshops targeting graduate students 
on topics such as "job Search for Graduate Students" 
and "Turning the CV into a Resume." Some depart- 
ments also sponsor regular career focus events to encour- 
age students to think broadly about career opportunities. 
Such events often feature alumni who have pursued 
careers in non-academic areas. Other departmental 
activities include career-development seminars or work- 
shops, mock job interviews, guest presentations by aca- 



demic or non-academic professionals, internships, and 
support for travel to conferences where interviews occur. 

I nformal mentoring by faculty also occurs. 

I n 1997 the G raduate School at the U niversity of 
Washington conducted an employment survey cover- 
ing persons who received PhD degrees from the univer- 
sity between 1986 and 1996. In 1999 a second survey 
was conducted for graduates between 1989 and 1999. 
T he second survey found that one-third of the gradu- 
ates are now tenure-track faculty members, while anoth- 
er 10 percent have non-tenure-track jobs. Twenty 
percent work in industry.^ (See chart on page 38.) 

Some universities have discussed the possibility of 
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Career Paths of University of Washington 
1999 PhD Graduates 




Tenure-track Faculty Non-terrure-track Faculty Post-doc Business & Other 



Career Mb 



Source: University of Washington 



Undergraduate 
students often 
find themselves 
caught between 
wanting to expand 
their intellectual 
horizons in new 
directions and 
feeling pressure — 
often from parents 
— to be trained 
in “something 
useful.” 



admitting graduate students in subject ciusters rather 
than through traditionai departments. To date, most 
movement in this area has been in the iife sciences, 
where the probiems of one fieid often depend directiy 
upon work done in another. G raduate students in the 
humanities couid be admitted to abroad consteiiation of 
fieids, spend one to two years there, then move on in a 
specificdirection. T his might encourage morestudents 
to pursue postdoctorai work in the humanities. T he 
M eiion Foundation has supported projects aiong these 
iines in the past. For exampie, Brandeis University 
currentiy hires three M eiion Postdoctorai Feiiows* a 
year, most of whom iink the humanities and other areas 
(e.g., music and African and African-American studies). 
The success of the M eiion Postdoctorai Feiiowship 
Program is evident from the number of feiiows who 
secure tenure-track positions. 



Undergraduates 

T he undergraduate years shouid be not simpiy a time 
ofvocationai preparation butaisoatimetodeveiopthe 
inteiiectuai curiousity and reasoning skiiis that wiii 
carry students through iife. Scott Cowen, president of 
Tulane University, addressed this subject in his 2002 
convocation address to new students and their fami- 
iies. President Cowen first asked students why they 



*TheM eiion Postdoctoral Fellowship Program Is administered 
by the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation. 



had decided to pursue an undergraduate degree, then 
offered severai reasons of his own. 

For many of you, your answer might besomething 
like this: "I want to learn the things that will help 
me be successful, make money, and climb the 
greased pole of success - over the bodies of my 
competitors, if necessary." T here are a number of 
problems with thatviewpoint. If you focuson one 
area to th e exclusi 0 n of others, you 're go I n g to m iss 
an awful lot of the intellectual smorgasbord your 
college years should be. T his is a time to learn, 
think, and to develop the "habits of the mind" in 
ways that will probably never again be available to 
you after graduation. 

So I hope you take a broad array of courses, 
and give yourself permission to explore areas that 
you have never before considered. And by "habits 
ofthemind" ... I mean developing a better under- 
standing of who you are by engaging in a range of 
act! vi ti es 0 u tsi d e yo u r I m med I ate area of I n terest so 
that you acquire a depth of understanding about 
the arts, humanities, sciences, yourself, and society 
in general. T he breadth and depth of knowledge 
and skillsyou will acquire by expanding your intel- 
lectual horizons will better prepareyou for life and 
to assume your role in the global community.^ 

Students often find themselves caught between 
wanting to expand their intellectual horizons in new 
directions and feeling pressure — often from parents 
— to be trained in "something useful." In a growing 
number of cases, students satisfy this tug-of-war by 
seeking double, and sometimes even triple, majors. 
Often the "second major" is in the area of humanities, 
and universities have begun to encourage this through 
special degree programs. 

Some universities have also developed humanities 
certificates or minors for students majoring in areasother 
than the humanities. Such certificates or minors can 
involve general humanities, communications, critical 
reading and writing, strategic thinking, critical thinking, 
and/or multimedia communication, such as rhetoric, art 
history, music, or performance art. 

A hallmark of the American research university is 
the marriage of research with thetraining of the next gen- 
eration of citizens and workers. T his combination pro- 
vides an extraordinary synergy in a nationwide system 
ofdiverseinstitutions. It provides an opportunity to con- 
nect thenewestideasin every field, includingthehuman- 
ities. As society becomes increasingly knowledge-based 
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and driven by information technoiogies, the roie of the 
research university in educating students wiii become 
iarger and ever morecentrai to nationai prosperity. 

T heuniqueamaigam of inquiry and education has 
repeatediy produced not oniy a stream of new knowi- 
edge, butaiso insight and innovation often coming from 
students who are an integrai part of the system. 
Students at research universities are trained by master 
teachers and given the freedom to take new risks, ask 
new questions, and even forge new fieids.^ W hiie other 
coiiegesand universities can aiso offer students fine edu- 
cations, oniy research universities can offer students a 
biend of education and research opportunities. 



T he 1998 Boyer Commission Report, R a nventing 
Undergraduate Education: A Biueprint for America's 
Research Universities chaiienged iarge universities to 
offer research experiences to undergraduates in aii areas, 
inciuding the humanities. T he commission recom- 
mended that aii undergraduates be given an integrated, 
inquiry-based freshman year, subsequentiy undertake 
mentored research, and end with a "capstone project." 
Shiriey Strum Kenny, president of Stony Brook 
University, chaired the Boyer Commission and has 
since worked hard to impiementthis ideai through the 
Reinvention Center. 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Undergraduates 

T he faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences at the University of Nebtaska- 

Lincoln have long recognized the importance of preparing undergraduates not just 
for a Job, but for life. They believe strongly in educating the whole person by teach- 
ing the essentials of human knowledge through a liberal arts education. Although pre- 
medical students in the college study in this liberal arts environment, many who plan a 
career in medicine haven’t considered the possible benefits of emphasizing humanistic 
studies in their pre-medical program. The Humanities in Medicine program was designed 
to encourage pre-medical students to consider pursuing a major in humanities as part of 
their pre-medical programs. To participate in the Humanities in Medicine program and be 
eligible for special scholarship funding, students must major in one of the defined human- 
ities majors, participate in at least one Humanities in Medicine lecture or event per year, 
complete at least one professional shadowing, observation, or volunteer experience per 
year, and complete three humanities courses. Upon graduation, students are awarded a 
Humanities in Medicine Certificate. 

The Reinvention Center at Stony Brook University-State University of New York was 

established in 2000 to promote the expanded view of undergraduate education set out 
by the 1998 Boyer Commission Report. The Reinvention Center is working to promote 
undergraduate research experiences in the humanities, incorporating research techniques 
into basic course work. The center is developing curricular models based in literature 
and/or history that will teach research methodology, make use of the full resources of a 
research university, and involve faculty from different departments and institutions. The 
center has formed four collaborative regional networks of 250 faculty and administrators 
from 100 research universities. It is also in the process of creating discipline networks. 
These serve as a forum to discuss key issues, share experiences, and share common 
goals. Annual national conferences are anticipated. 
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The opportunity for 
faculty to work in 
new areas with 
scholars from other 
departments can 
help improve morale 
and promote 
enthusiasm. 



Recommendation 4: Provide 
Flexible Structures 

University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans should provide flexible structures for interac- 
tion and collaboration across humanities disciplines, 
and among the humanities and social and natural 
sciences and the professional schools. 

• Charge provosts and humanities deans with 
supporting facuity and department interaction 
with other units — for exampie^ by promoting 
interdiscipiinary, coiiaborative research or by 
developing courses with faculty from other 
departments. 

• Establish centers, institutes, or discussion 
groups that can help faculty interact with col- 
leagues from different departments (including 
non-humanities). 

• Allocatespaceinsuchawaythatdepartmental 
and/or disciplinary isolation is broken and 
interaction encouraged. This may include dis- 
tributing office space across departmental 
boundarieswhere feasible^ or encouraging reg- 
ular interdepartmental events at lunches, sem- 
inars, and other gatherings. 

• Develop courses and core course curricula in 
which multiple departments combine their 
expertise to develop common themes. 



C ollaborations with Other U nits 
Within the University 

I nteractions with other units within the university tend 
tofaii into three basic categories: interdiscipiinary cen- 
ters, degree programs in interdiscipiinary fieids, and 
oth er fo rms of i n terd i sci p i i n ary i nteracti on . 

I nteraction and coiiaboration between the human- 
ities departments and other parts of a university occur at 
a number of different ieveis and have become increas- 
ingiy common. Over time, these interdepartmentai con- 
nections aiso have become the iocations of educationai 
innovation. H umanities departments and programs 
have been centrai piayers in a number of key academic 
initiatives at aii AAU universities. 

Interdiscipiinary initiatives sponsor or cosponsor a 
wide range of activities, including conferences, work- 
shops, internships, curriculum development, and facul- 
ty development. T he goals of such initiatives are to 
bring together faculty across a college or university who 



share complementary research and other strengths into 
interdisciplinary clusters: bring national visibility to 
these programs as well as to the departments and other 
programs that are affiliated with them; enhance the intel- 
lectual climate of the college and university: increase 
research funding, scholarly and creative activity, and cur- 
riculum development among faculty: and improve 
recruitment of faculty and graduate students. 

Many universities now offer degree programs in 
interdisciplinary fields that include a significant human- 
ities component. Some of the most common are inter- 
national studies, film and media studies, Latin American 
studies,African-Americanstudies,Asianstudies,Arabic 
studies, women's studies, religious studies, and environ- 
mental studies. In many cases, faculty have joint 
appointments between these programs and humanities 
departments. T hese joint faculty appointments pro- 
mote interaction, both in research projects and in course 
development. 

T he opportunity for faculty to work in new areas 
with scholars from other departments can help improve 
morale and promote enthusiasm. It can also help stim- 
ulate new and innovativeideasforcourses, research, and 
other humanities projects. Helping reconnect the 
humanities to the sciences, the arts, and professional 
education can bring new perspectives to these areas, and 
can help give everyone involved a new sense of the 
humanities' crucial importance. 

Faculty connections can be encouraged through 
the promotion of joint courses or seminars with faculty 
from other departments: regular seminars, colloquia, or 
lunches for faculty from multiple departments: or inter- 
disciplinary workshops and courses for faculty. 
Institutions with humanities centers frequently find that 
they provide occasions for interdisciplinary discussion, 
research, and course development. W hatever the route 
selected, it is important that faculty have space in which 
to collaborate, to discuss ideas, and to work on research 
and course development with others from different dis- 
ciplines who may have different perspectives. Doing so 
helps eliminate isolation of scholars within departments 
and encourages communication among departments. 

M any institutions report great success with semi- 
nars and course requirements structured around partic- 
ular themes of interest, particularly for first-year 
students. T hese are often writing-intensive and inter- 
disciplinary, and can be extremely useful in helping stu- 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Collaborations with Other Units Within the University 

C ase Western Reserve University created its Interdisciplinary Initiative on Religion 
and Culture to facilitate collaboration among humanities scholars and to share 
results of research with the larger scholarly community and public. The initiative 
brings together an international circle of scholars from a range of institutional and aca- 
demic backgrounds, and concentrates on four themes: religion and globalization, religion 
and violence, religion and embodiment, and religion and representation. 

Established in 1994 with funding from the Sandler Family Supporting Foundation, the Human 
Rights Center at the University of Califomia, Berkeley, conducts interdisciplinary research on 
emerging issues in international human rights and humanitarian law. Its research focuses on 
war crimes, justice and postwar reconstruction, health and human rights, and refugees. The 
Human Rights Center is supported by grants from the Sandler Family Supporting 
Foundation, the John D. and Catherine I MacArthur Foundation, the Hewlett 
Foundation, and the Harold and Alma White Memorial Fund. It is housed in the 
Institute of International Studies, which is a unit of International and Area Studies, and 
works closely with the Boalt Hall School of Law and the UC Berkeley War Crimes 
Studies Center. 




DISCXn^ERY 



Commissioned and produced by the University of Missouri-Columbia, Corps of 
Discovery: A MusicalJourney \s an artistic interpretation of the significance of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. The voices and orchestra of MU Show-Me Opera, Joined 
by alumni opera professionals, have presented this work in concert performances at 
Carnegie Hall, the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, and the University of 
Virginia. Music by composer Michael Ching and the libretto by Hugh Moffatt bring to 
life the story of Lewis and Clark, their guide Sacagawea, the members of the Corps of 
Discovery, and the Native Americans they encounter. Historians and representatives of sever- 
al Native American nations collaborated with the librettist to ensure the cultural and histori- 
cal accuracy of the story. 



Committed to the notion that people learn best when they draw from a broad range of per- 
spectives, Washington University in St. Louis’ American Culture Studies program blends 
humanities, social sciences, and the natural sciences. At both the graduate and undergradu- 
ate levels, students are required to situate their work in American Culture Studies alongside 
study in other areas. In order to facilitate this broad study, faculty are drawn from throughout 
the campus. Student interest in American Culture Studies has grown steadily. In May 2002, 
American Culture Studies graduated twenty-eight student majors and six minors, and the 
opportunity to work across disciplines has been a positive factor in recruiting new faculty. 
Particularly compelling for students has been a special freshman course, Lewis and Clark 
and the American Challenge, which has been team taught by faculty from English, history, 
and biolo^. The course involves a spring field trip retracing a portion of Lewis and Clark’s 
Journey on the Missouri River. The course emphasizes technology, and students make exten- 
sive use of Web archives and create their own Web sites as part of a final project. 







d 






Poster for the MU Show - 
Me Opera’s production 
about Lewis and Clark. 
Courtesy of the University of 
Missouri-Columbia 
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dents to learn how different fields interact and connect 
to form an informed world view. Such courses also help 
encourage the breakdown of rigid disciplinary bound- 
aries, which can limit research and teaching and hinder 
the growth of creative work. 

H umanities I nstitutes and C enters 

A growing number of research universities either have 
established or are considering establishing a humani- 



ties center.* T hese centers provide rich opportunities 
for faculty leadership in the development of interdisci- 
plinary research and instructional programs. Bridging 
traditional humanities perspectives and engaging with 
social scientists, these centers serve as exciting sites for 
new research opportunities for faculty and students. 

Continues on page 46 

*AAU received more information in this area than in any other, and 
many exampiescouid notbeinciuded dueto space iimitations. 



A growing number 
of research 
universities either 
have established 
or are considering 
establishing a 
humanities center. 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Institutes and Centers 

I n spring 2000, Carnegie Mellon University was awarded a grant from the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation to support the operation of the newly created Center for the Arts in 
Society (CAS). This center, which is housed in both the Colleges of Humanities and 
Social Sciences and the College of Fine Arts, has an ambitious agenda: to investigate the 
syntheses and intersections that exist among the university’s four humanities depart- 
ments — history, English, philosophy, and modern language — and the College of Fine 
Arts’s five schools — music, drama, art, architecture, and design. 

Under the direction of Judith Modell, a professor of anthropology who holds a joint 
appointment in both colleges, the thirty faculty members who currently participate in the 
CAS have developed a minor program in the Arts in Society, sponsored a series of speak- 
ers and community events, and helped develop a culture of interdisciplinarity that uses 
both humanistic analyses and creative processes to examine the role that the arts play in 
cultural production. The six courses offered by the CAS in its first year were instructed by 
center members, visiting postdoctoral fellows, and a distinguished visiting faculty mem- 
ber, thereby allowing the center to establish itself pedagogically without overly taxing the 
resources of any single department within the university. 

The center has reinvigorated the connections between the humanities and the arts 
that had become attenuated over time. Center events that analyze the larger meanings of 
culture — museum exhibitions, performance art, political theater, or new developments in 
technology — have been universally well attended, along with performances and lectures 
by visiting faculty and presentations by faculty members from within the center. 

The major strength of the CAS is that it emerged from the existing culture of the uni- 
versity. Because Carnegie Mellon was established as an institute of technology, the 
humanities were frequently relegated to a supporting role. Rather than attempting to 
impose a new paradigm upon the humanists and artists within the two colleges, the CAS 
exploited existing strengths, including the reputation enjoyed by the College of Fine Arts, 
and allowed the center to energize the teaching of the humanities by focusing on the 
social roles of creativity. Thus, the center fulfilled a strategic goal of the university — 
strengthening humanistic inquiry — while addressing other university concerns that had 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Institutes and Centers 

resisted easy resolution. These included the need for faculty and students In fine arts to 
develop further analytical rigor, the desire of undergraduates across campus to access 
the arts while remaining within their disciplines, and the growing perception by members 
of the campus that the relatively narrow training afforded students undergoing conserva- 
tory training was becoming increasingly ill-suited to a rapidly changing world. The center 
thereby developed its base of support from existing constituencies. 

Duke University’s John Hope Franklin Center for Interdisciplinary and International Studies 
is home to twenty-three programs, a conference room, four seminar rooms, an art gallery 
and an experimental art space, state-of-the-art technologies for distance learning and 
teaching, and many spaces for students and faculty to meet or study. In 
spring 2002 alone, the Franklin Center hosted over 100 programs (work- 
shops, lectures, seminars, conferences), sponsored fifteen undetgraduate 
and graduate courses, and organized more collaborative, multisite Webcast 
intellectual events than any other single site on campus. 

Although open officially for fewer than four years, the Franklin 
Humanities Institute has moved rapidly into maturity. In addition to work- 
shops and conferences, the institute hosts a year-long residential seminar 
for competitively chosen faculty and graduate students. Each year the 
focus of the seminar changes. For example, in 2002-2003, the theme was “Race, 

Justice, and the Politics of Memory." Faculty fellows make a commitment to develop one 
new interdisciplinary and, ideally, team-taught course based on the seminar during or after 
their Franklin Humanities Institute residency. 

The Franklin Humanities Institute has been key in recruiting and retaining some of 
Duke University’s finest junior and senior humanists, including several scholars of color. In 
addition, approximately a dozen new interdisciplinary humanities courses have been gen- 
erated from the seminars, including several that integrate undergraduate and graduate 
students into the speaker series, workshops, and faculty seminar presentations. 
Intellectual and artistic events are exceptionally well attended, and the Humanities 
Institute has contributed to Duke’s goal of enriching the extracurricular Intellectual lives of 
its students. Faculty fellows regularly describe the seminar as “the best year” of their 
academic lives. Having the seminars co-convened by two faculty from different disci- 
plines, representing a wide range of historical and geographical areas of expertise, has 
helped create a lively, expansive, and generous intellectual community. Over the 
summer, fellows all read a book together, and the first session is a freewheeling discus- 
sion of this book. For 2002, for example, the fellows all read J. M. Coetzee’s Disgrace. 

Technology at the Franklin Center also makes possible real-time synchronous and 

Continued 




The John Hope Franklin 
Center at Duke 
University 

Photo courtesy of Duke University 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Institutes and Centers 

asynchronous virtual collaboration and exchange between center-based groups and 
colleagues at other universities; interactive videoconferencing and videoon-demand 
Webcasting that can be utilized by undergraduates studying abroad and by visiting scholars 
and foreign students affiliated with the center; and simultaneous-translation capabilities 
and facilities for the hearing impaired. These technologies are funded by a complex collabo- 
ration among different units at Duke as well as by some foundation and corporate support. 

Having directors who are major scholars as well as highly placed administrators 
helped ease the Franklin Humanities Institute over administrative hurdles in its first year; 
having an associate director who is himself a scholar with a nontraditional background 
has contributed to imaginative, lively programming. Finally, being able to fund advanced 
graduate students to teach replacement classes for faculty fellows and to participate in 
institute events has helped link the work of the institute with the teaching in the core 
departments. 

The institute is a Woodrow Wilson Postdoctoral Fellow site and has been awarded a 
generous grant from the Mellon Foundation for a project titled “Making the Humanities 
Central." 

The Humanities Institute at the University of Texas at Austin was founded in 2001 with 
a double mission: (1) to facilitate cross-disciplinary inquiry, collegiality, and innovation on 
campus; and (2) to promote an interactive and broadly participatory public intellectual 
sphere that extends beyond the university’s physical and conventional borders and that 
forges partnerships with other civic, cultural, professional, educational, and corporate 
organizations. 

The central program of the first, campus-based component of the Humanities Institute's 
mission is a weekly seminar that brings together UT faculty from five colleges — Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts, Communication, Natural Sciences, and the School of Law — to explore an 
annually designated theme or issue. Faculty selected as fellows of the institute receive a 
teaching-load reduction to facilitate their collaborative leadership of the seminar, to which 
advanced graduate students may also apply to take for course credit. Seminar participants 
also invite four or five distinguished visiting scholars each year to lead individual sessions of 
the seminar and to deliver an evening public lecture in the institute’s Distinguished Lectures 
in the Humanities series. Extending cross-disciplinary faculty collegiality and inquiry beyond 
the confines of the seminar, the Humanities Institute has also initiated a “Free (Thinking) 
Lunch" series, open to Humanities Institute Associates. The associates currently number 
more than 100 and include all current and former fellows and any faculty member who has 
participated in an HI public sphere or community partnership program. Each month up to 
twenty associates meet for a buffet lunch in a private room of a restaurant near campus to 
hear about and discuss a work in progress by one of their number. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Institutes and Centers 

The second component of the Humanities Institute’s mission — helping to create a 
public intellectual sphere composed of citizen-scholars for whom the walls of the acade- 
my are permeable in both directions — has been pursued on many fronts. In a number of 
cases, projects and programs are initiated not from within, but by citizens and community 
organizations that have approached the institute with ideas. Major public humanities and 
community partnership projects have included the following: 

a) Now in its second year, “The Mayor’s Book Club" is a citywide reading and civic com- 
munity-building project designed in cooperation with the Office of the Mayor, the 
Austin Public Library, and Austin Community Access Center. The initiative involves 
thousands of Austinites of all ages and backgrounds who read a common book over 
the summer and then attend public discussions at branch libraries across the city. 
These discussions are led by Humanities Institute faculty volunteers, each of whom 
brings to the work a different disciplinary orientation. 

b) UT’s Texas Teachers as Scholars Is one of the Teachers as Scholars programs pro- 
moted by the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation. Now in its third year, 
the program is dedicated to reinvigorating K-12 teachers as academic 
leaders by acquainting and involving them with cutting-edge scholar- 
ship in the liberal arts and sciences through small seminars 
designed exclusively for them by university faculty. The program cur- 
rently serves more than 100 teachers from fourteen Texas public 
school systems and has received funding from the Texas Council for 
the Humanities. 

c) The Journey of Dead Man Walking was developed In cooperation with 
the Austin Lyric Opera and the Seton Cove Spirituality Center. The project involved a 
five-part series of panel discussions, interviews, and performances around the ALO’s 
production of the Jake Heggie/Terrence McNally opera based on Sister Helen Prejean’s 
account of her prison ministry to death row inmates. The symposium ran from October 
2002 through January 2003 and drew audiences that totaled more than a thousand. It 
featured interviews with writer/activist Sister Helen and composer Heggie; excerpts 
from and discussions of the book, film, and operatic versions of Dead Man Walking, 
and explorations of the work’s themes by theologians, attorneys, and criminal justice 
scholars, literary and film critics, and musicians and music historians. 

d) For three consecutive summers, the institute has organized Summer Citizen-Scholar 
Conversations on topical issues proposed by the now 700 or so subscribers to the 
Humanities Institute’s Citizen-Scholar Newsletter. Each conversation, held in the home 
of a volunteer host, brings ten to twenty diverse citizens and scholars together for the 
pleasure and mutual instruction of thoughtful discussion. 




Teachers as Scholars 
is a professional 
development program 
that joins K-12 teachers 
with university faculty 
in a climate designed to 
enrich the teaching and 
learning of both groups. 
Photo courtesy of the University 
of Washington 
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AAU universities 
should continue to 
develop and promote 
broader-based 
graduate programs 
that include non- 
academic jobs as 
distinct and desirable 
outcomes. 



seminars, visiting appointments, and spaces for think- 
ing in new ways about basic issues in the humanities. 

H umanities centers tend to dispiay simiiar charac- 
teristics and objectives regardiess of the campus on 
which they are situated. T hese inciude promoting and 
encouraging innovative, cooperative schoiarship and 
teaching in the humanities both inside and outside the 
university: encouraging cooperation between humani- 
ties and otherareasofknowiedge; and funding research, 
teaching, iectures, grantworkshops, and travei grants for 
facuity, graduate students, undergraduates, and visiting 
schoiars. T he exact form and emphasisofthesecenters, 
however, vary from university to university. 

Simiiarities are aiso seen in the types of activities 
sponsored by humanities centers. M any of these bring 
together facuity and students from different academic 
units across the campus who have shared interests in the 
humanities. Activities range from informai gatherings 
for iunch to extensive muiti-partner, muiti-institutionai 
undertakings. 

Feiiowships in teaching and research are offered by 
many centers. T hesesupportthedeveiopment of inno- 
vative, cross-discipiinary courses and enhance existing 
programs through speakers, fiims, and books. Some 
aiso inciude a mentoring or presentation requirement. 

Some centers offer graduate research feiiowships 



for graduate students who are nearing the end of their 
doctorai program. T hese might provide travei funds to 
visit a iibrary or archive or to attend a professionai con- 
ference reiated to their fieid of study, or might heip with 
printing, photocopying, book purchases, or other 
expenses reiated to the compietion of the dissertation. 

Pubiic outreach is an important component of 
aimost aii humanities centers. M any sponsor annuai 
endowed iectures, centered around achosen theme, that 
bring worid-renowned schoiars, writers, and perform- 
ers to campus. Others sponsor an annuai facuity con- 
ference or symposium, and/or cosponsor humanities 
events administered by other units on campus. T hese 
might inciude speakers, symposia, conferences, iecture 
series, and other pubiic events. 

Many humanities centers weicome and seek out 
opportunities to coiiaborate with community cuiturai 
organizations. T hese often inciude state humanities 
counciis, iocai museums, and iibraries. 

T he success of a humanities center usuaiiy rests on 
its formai recognition as a center by the university's 
appropriate governing body, securing externai grant 
funding from phiianthropic and other sources, affiiiating 
with a widerangeofdepartments and discipiines, secur- 
ing independent office space, and receiving increased 
financiai support from university sources. 
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Recommendation 5: Promote the 
Humanities and Build Partnerships 

Universities should pnmwte successjul programs in 
the humanities inside and outside the institution, 
and build partnerships with K-12 schools and other 
educatumal and cultural organizations. 

• Publicize humanities research and projects in 
campus and community media 

• Buildabaseofsupportwithinthelargercom- 
munity for humanities programs. 

• Buiid partnerships with K-12 schoois, state 
humanities counciis, and other community 
organizations. 



Publicizing the H umanities 

Universities shouid promote the humanities both 
through on-campus activities and discussions and 
through coiiaborations with externai organizations. 
There are severai reasons. First, the humanities 
produce knowiedge and understanding that benefit aii 
peopie. The humanities enhance society's under- 
standing of the human condition and heip improve 
the human condition. Outreach efforts raise cuiturai 
awareness and create a basis for common understand- 
ing and a means of discussing probiems and issues. 
Second, universities have an impiied obiigation to 
extend their knowiedge and understanding of the 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Publicizing the Humanities 



S everal years ago, Emory University conducted a survey of all faculty to determine 
the type and range of scholarly outreach activity being done in greater Atlanta and 
the state of Georgia. These projects are now listed in a database sponsored by the 
Office of University-Community Partnerships. Interested persons may search that data- 
base, and Emory scholars may add projects as they develop. Other similar projects are 
underway to increase knowledge and recognition of the work of Emory faculty. 



The Arts and Humanities division of the College of Letters and Science at the University 
of California, Berkeley, maintains an online magazine that explains the nature of 
research in the humanities at Berkeley to a non-academic audience. Past issues have 
addressed such topics as race and image, beauty in violence, and feminism in nine- 
teenth-century opera. 



The Arts and Science faculty at the University of Toronto launched an advertising cam- 
paign in 2001 to correct the widely held but mistaken belief that humanities graduates 
don’t get good Jobs. The award-winning campaign sparked some controversy but generated 
a great deal of positive spin-off media coverage. Each of the four advertisements highlights 
a University of Toronto graduate in either sociology, English, political science, or philosophy, 
and notes that, while many people believe those degrees don’t prepare students for the 
Job market, “the truth is that more than 90 percent of liberal arts graduates start their 
careers within six months of graduation." But, they continue, universities aren’t “Job train- 
ing. It’s broader. It’s mind training.” Each of the advertisements then describes the posi- 
tions those graduates hold: chief executive officer (CEO) of a major telecommunications 
company, president and general manager of General Motors of Canada, chairman and CEO 
of the Bank of Montreal, and president and CEO of a large mutual fund company.* 

* See Appendix 3 for examples from this campaign. 



The humanities 
enhance society’s 
understanding of the 
human condition and 
help improve the 
human condition.. 
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humanities to the broader society. By fuifiiiing their 
end of this sociai contract, universities buiid a base of 
support for the humanities. Finaiiythatexternai base 
of support, in turn, can circie back to benefit humani- 
ties programs at universities. 

A number of humanities departments work cioseiy 
with the office of university reiationsin order to improve 
coverage of the humanities in the press and other reie- 
vant pubiications. Successfui activities have inciuded 
articies piaced in iocai newspapers and speciai coverage 
of humanities issues in aiumni magazines. 

I nvolvement in Policy D evelopment 

Major research universities are uniqueiy situated to 
piayan instrumentai roiein poiicydeveiopment with- 
in states and communities. N ot oniy do research uni- 
versities have personnei with the toois and training to 
coiiect data and conduct needed anaiysis, but they aiso 
have a vested interest in improving iife within their 
state, region, and community. Land-grant universities 
seem to take this responsibiiity especiaiiy seriousiy. 

Certainiy other organizations and educationai 
institutions can and do provide data and anaiysis to poi- 
icymakers as weii, but research universities offer breadth 
and depth that few others can match. T his is particu- 
iariy true when various units within a university coiiabo- 
rate on different aspects of a particuiar probiem. 
Universities shouid pursue these opportunities when 
they arise, not oniy because they provide a needed serv- 



ice to states and communities, but aiso because they are 
an effective form of outreach to those in positions of sig- 
nificant influence. 

0 utreach E ffoits to the C ommunity 

T he creation of knowiedge is one of the centrai mis- 
sions of research universities. It permeates the institu- 
tions in ways seen nowhere else. Generating this new 
knowledge requires faculty to communicate with one 
another in very specialized language before they for- 
mulate new generalizations that eventually reach the 
public. T his knowledge creation-translation process 
is accepted in science through technology transfer, but 
it is less understood in the humanities.® 

U niversities have long been concerned about the 
transfer of humanities scholarship from faculty to gradu- 
ate students and undergraduates, but less concerned 
about its transfer to the public. As a result, academic 
humanities scholarship has often been accused of being 
disengaged from the public. H owever, outreach, com- 
munity engagement, and diffusion of knowledge should 
be important goals for the humanities, in order to dis- 
seminatethe knowledge and insights produced by schol- 
arly research, publication, and scholarly discoursewithin 
the various disciplines. Scholarship and outreach are 
both important and can support one another.^ 

Although most universities report no systemic 
humanities outreach effort, individual departments and 
faculty are pursuing a wide range of such projects. 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 

Involvement in Polity Development 

T he College of Humanities at the University of Arizona recently established a Latino 
Policy Research Initiative in response to the state’s growing need for independent, 
objective, applied research on public policy issues surrounding Latino needs in the 
critical areas of K-12 education reform, postsecondary access and affordability, and eco- 
nomic success. This critical, independent policy research and analysis initiative is designed 
to inform state policymakers on the challenges presented by Arizona’s rapidly growing 
Latino population and its dense interdependencies with the general population. Through a 
series of data-driven policy papers. College of Humanities personnel will provide analysis 
and make policy recommendations regarding the cultural, linguistic, and educational impli- 
cations involved. The Latino Policy Research Initiative is integral to the University of 
Arizona’s land grant mission to serve its community, particularly its K-12 population. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 

Outreach to the Community 

R esponding to a suggestion made by a member of the community interested in her 
own lifelong learning, the University of Arizona established in 1984 a Humanities 
Seminar program directed primariiy at retirees. The members of the community who 
initially worked with the university to set up the program asked three things: that the class- 
es be held on the UA campus, that the UA set up a one-stop registration that couid be 
handled by mail, and that there be reserved parking for participants. University leaders 
also had certain criteria in mind. They specified that faculty interested in teaching the 
seminars be top scholars in their fieid, be on the cutting edge of research in their area, 
and have a good teaching style and charisma. Community involvement in the Humanities 
Seminars has snowbailed in the years since then. The seminars now attract working peo- 
ple as well, and the UA hopes eventually to offer a sequential plan of study that culminates 
with certificates of achievement. Since fall 1984, more than 3,500 community participants 
have attended over seventy-five seminars on such topics as Greek/Roman archaeoiogy, 
religion, opera appreciation, art history, and contemporary America.® 



Centers are also often heavily Involved In outreach 
efforts. 0 utreach activities vary widely from university to 
university and from department to department but may 
Include special events either on campus or In the com- 
munity, camp offerings, and competitions and contests 
for K-12 students. Community partners often Include 
local school systems, cultural Institutions, and state 
humanities councils. Furthermore, a growing number of 
faculty seem to be Including a community service ele- 
mentin their courses. I n short, agiven university may not 
have a specific Institutional program for outreach, but It 
may well have significant linkages with the community. 

Outreach Efforts to K-12 Schools 

I mproving K-12 teaching Is a matter of national urgency, 
and will ultimately Impact universities themselves as stu- 
dents move through elementary and secondary schools 
and enter college. Research universities can play a unique 
role In the knowledge-transfer process, and outreach 
^ortsto local schoolscan takea variety offorms. Because 
such outreach Is usually considered a relatively minor fac- 
tor In a university's tenure and reward system, however, 
decislonstobecomeinvolved usually residewith the Indi- 
vidual. Some ofthe most common activities reported are 



summer Institutes for teachers, tutoring programs, speak- 
ers bureaus, seminars, workshops, student contests and 
competitions, history days, and language days. Such 
efforts have proved effective and efficient In using faculty 
time to achieve demonstrable and lasting results. 

Collaborations with State H umanities 
Councils 

Interactions with state humanities councils deserve a 
separate comment. Relationships between universities 
and state humanities councils have varied from state to 
state, and In some states have been nonexistent or adver- 
sarial. State councils In the past have questioned the 
value of promoting to the public scholarship that they 
perceived as being remote and Indecipherable, while 
universities have questioned the value of public pro- 
gramming that they considered to be "humanities llte." 
In the last few years, however, universities and state 
councils have begun to discover each other's strengths.® 
For example. In 1999, William Ferris, then chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
announced a competition for ten regional humanities 
centers. T wo planning grants per region were awarded. 

Continued on page 53 



Research universities 
can play a unique role 
in the knowledge- 
transfer process, and 
outreach efforts to 
local schools can take 
a variety of forms. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Outreach to K-12 Schools 

F unded by the Carnegie Corporation, the Teachers for a New Era initiative at 

Michigan State University engages arts, social science, and science faculty; edu- 
cation faculty; and K-12 staff in fundamental review and revision of teacher prepa- 
ration in specific subject areas. The theme of making content and context central guides 
the work, with assessment tools used by faculty and students to support that focus. 

The initiative treats teacher education expansively as a continuum that includes General 
Education courses, subject area courses, professional education courses, experiences 
in K-12 schools, and an Induction program in the first two years after teacher certifica- 
tion. Across this continuum, the initiative’s work includes creating new courses; revising 
existing courses and experiences; developing courses that integrate humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences content with content previously taught In education courses; and 
implementing more powerful ways of teaching these courses. The work Is organized 
around seven groups, each made up of faculty from the humanities, social sciences, 
and sciences; faculty from education; and faculty from the K-12 schools. This staffing 
mix creates new collaborative relationships that broaden ownership of educating 
prospective teachers. Four groups are concentrating on particular subject areas: mathe- 
matics, literacy/English, social studies, and science. The other groups will collaborate 
with the subject matter groups around themes of assessment, induction, and teachers 
for urban schools. 

Now In Its seventh year of operation, the Humanities Out There (HOT) program at the 
University of Caiifomia, Irvine, is a unique outreach effort that brings together faculty, 
undergraduates, and graduates in a school-university partnership with the nearby Santa 
Ana Unified School District (SAUSD). The 65,000-strong student body in SAUSD is 
91 percent Latino, and 85 percent of its students are non-native speakers. Based on 
student performance on standardized tests, SAUSD ranks as a “low-performing school 
district." In conjunction with classroom teachers, graduate student participants in HOT 
develop workshops in K-12 classrooms in the district. These range from workshops in 
creative writing and world mythologies to U.S. and world history. Workshops run for one 
hour a week for five weeks during one of UCI’s academic quarters, and many workshops 
remain in one classroom throughout the year. Graduate students design curricular units, 
and undergraduates participate as leaders of break-out discussion sections. Curricula 
are carefully coordinated with state-mandated content standards but are designed to 
address the content standards in an innovative fashion. Host teachers commit them- 
selves to working closely with graduate student workshop leaders and incorporating the 
best practices that emerge from the workshops into their own teaching. 

HOT also works closely with a teacher professional development initiative (California 
History-Social Science Project, or CH-SSP) that is sponsored by the Department of 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Outreach to K-12 Schools 

History. Graduate students are full participants in the work of the CH-SSf?and history 
graduate students develop HOT curricula in world and U.S. history. Polished curricular 
units — authored by a graduate student in consultation with a classroom teacher and a 
faculty member — are published and disseminated by HOT and CH-SSPThe school pro- 
vides some funding for the program, but a major source of resources is the UC Office of 
the President. HOT has received high marks from the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation's “Responsive PhD" initiative, because it represents a concerted 
effort to expand the types of experience and training available to graduate students in the 
humanities. It enhances opportunities for civic engagement and the creation of “scholar 
citizens,” and it offers graduate students a unique opportunity to translate the content 
knowledge that they have acquired in the academy into terms that are accessible to a 
much broader public. Both HOT and the CH-SSP represent key parts of the “partnership 
agreement” between the state legislature and the University of California. 

This agreement — the basis for the university’s funding — explicitly states the expec- 
tation that the University of California will become more centrally involved in K-12 out- 
reach initiatives and work with K-12 teachers in the state. The CH-SSP also sponsors a 
number of teacher professional development initiatives for K-12 history teachers. These 
include year-long monthly seminars that pair teachers and faculty in presentations that 
address the state-mandated content standards and questions of pedagogical practice. 
Finally, the CH-SSP runs two two-week summer institutes for K-12 teachers that include 
content presentations, discussions of pedagogy, and introductions to instructional meth- 
ods appropriate to the English-language-learner classroom. Three history graduate stu- 
dents are full participants in the work of the CH-SSP 

ArtsBridge has been operating at the University of Caiifomia, Irvine, since April 1996. In 
1998, the University of California initiated ArtsBridge programs at UC campuses through- 
out the state. The program has expanded rapidly and now involves twenty campuses in 
eleven states, including all the University of Caiifomia campuses, two California State 
University campuses. New York University, University of Coiotado at Bouider, 
Pennsyivania State University, University of Oregon, Michigan State University, Arizona 
State University, University of Utah, University of Maine, and Cklahoma State University. 
ArtsBridge provides scholarships to qualified students, both graduate and undergraduate, 
to teach the arts and conduct arts-related workshops in art, dance, drama, and music to 
local K-12 students in public schools. ArtsBridge scholars go into local K-12 schools to 
teach classes with a supervising teacher. UCI’s ArtsBridge has sent scholars into forty 
elementary schools, fifteen intermediate schools, seventeen high schools, one special 
school, and to over fifteen not-for-profit organizations. ArtsBridge scholars from the 

Continued 
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ArtsBridge scholar 
Patrick Xavier works 
with second grade pupils 
in the aeation of masks 
to he used in a story- 
telling performance. 

Photo courtesy of University of 
Califomia-Irvine 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Outreach to K-12 Schools 

University of California, Davis, currently work in over forty schools in that 
area. At the elementary schools, university participants provide story-writing 
and storytelling classes for development of vocabulary and expressive 
skills, drama residencies to help pupils create and design their own plays, 
photography projects to introduce pupils to pictorial composition, dance 
classes to relate basic dance to school topics such as geography and his- 
tory, Web page design, and music classes to help pupils grow in choral 
singing and in their ability to play and identify various styles of music. At 
intermediate and high schools, scholars develop multimedia presentations, 
teach improvisation and other acting techniques, lead dance classes in var- 
ious forms and styles, and work with bands and orchestras in refining tech- 
nique in various instrumental groups. Schools often suggest projects, such 
as the writing and performance of dramatic scenes to portray heroes from 
American history.^ 

Indiana University’s 21st Century Teachers Project was created in 1999 
with the goal of refining and improving the preparation of teachers with 
regard to new knowledge, new technology, and higher public expectations. 
The four areas that involve humanities outreach are literature and speech, visual and 
performing arts, civics, and globalization. As part of the initiative, the English Department 
hosts a symposium every semester where English faculty, high school teachers, and 
education faculty share examples of teaching methods and approaches. As a result of 
these symposia, the English Department is modifying its course offerings and a local high 
school has initiated a writing center that is staffed by pre-service education students. 
Several other departments have ongoing outreach programs to secondary school teachers 
as well. The School of Journalism has offered the Indiana Journalism Institute to high 
school teachers and students for several years, and the Inner Asian and Uralic National 
Resource Center (lAUNRC) has created new curriculum materials for teaching about 
Central Eurasia at the elementary and secondary levels. 



The Ohio State University's Center for the Study and Teaching of Writing (CSTW) reaches 
out to secondary school teachers through its Early English Composition Assessment 
Program (EECAP). Spearheaded by the CSTW with funding from the Ohio Board of 
Regents, EECAP aims to change the writing culture in Ohio’s high schools. Helping high 
school writing teachers implement new pedagogical strategies, the program facilitates 
students’ transition from high school- to university-level writing experiences. The project 
also provides teachers with professional development opportunities through in-school and 
electronic professional exchange and two in-service sessions at Ohio State. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Outreach to K-12 Schools 

The Center for the Liberal Arts at the University of Virginia provides K-12 teachers with 
continuing training and courses in the liberal arts. Teachers have the opportunity for enrich- 
ing study in the humanities, enhancing their ability to teach, and nourishing them educa- 
tionally and Intellectually. Courses are developed in a three-step process, with input from 
teachers and school administrators at every step to help tailor courses to teachers’ 
needs. Senior faculty at the university teach the courses. The center is a permanent organ- 
ization, not a temporary project, allowing for deeper interactions between faculty and teach- 
ers. Perceptions of school/university collaboration have changed as well. Faculty now see 
K-12 interactions less as “community service” (and therefore less valued in tenure and 
promotional considerations) and more as a “significant and challenging form of teaching 
and research." By creating ongoing support, funding alliances, and resource-sharing part- 
nerships with university departments, the Virginia General Assembly, the Virginia Council of 
Higher Education, school divisions, and other institutions, the center has been able to sub- 
sidize administrative expenses internally, build instructional costs into the university’s regu- 
lar operation, and share other expenses with partners or foundations. This efficiency 
allows the center to offer more programs and reach a greater number of teachers, far 
beyond the small group of outstanding teachers (often those least in need of further train- 
ing) who normally win fellowships and institute residencies. 



followed by implementation grants to haifoftheoriginai 
recipients a year iater. Six AAU institutions received 
impiementation awards: Rutgers University; Tuiane 
University; the University of California, Davis; the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln; the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison; and the University of 
Virginia. However, NEH provided far iess for the 
impiementation grants than originaiiy envisioned, and 
separate iine-item funding was ended in FY2003. 
Whiie the centers were invited to compete in NEH 's 
Chaiienge Grants program, many oftheregionai centers 
are trying to secure private support. Whiie their future 
remains uncertain, the regionai center competitions 
shouid be recognized for their roie in ieading universi- 
ties to expiore possibie partnerships with community 
and state cuiturai organizations, particuiariy state 
humanities counciis. 

U niversities and state humanities counciis have sepa- 
rate and unique missions. M ajor research universities in the 



U nited States conduct someofthehighestquality humanis- 
tic research, schoiarship, and teaching in theworid. State 
humanities counciis are dedicated to bridging the humani- 
ties and pubiiciife Each side has goais and responsibiiities 
thatmustbepursued separately, butcommon ground exists. 
Both universities and state counciis believe thatthe humani- 
ties are vital to the quality of iife and thought in the nation, 
and they are coming to recognize that there are untapped 
opportunities for strengthening pubiic engagementthrough 
coiiaborations. Furthermore, research universities and state 
counciis both rely on scholarship and have an interest in 
making the humanities avaiiabie to the pubiic.'^ 

University facuity invoivement in the work of the 
humanities counciis varies wideiy, and the degree of con- 
tact and awareness ofastatecouncii'sactivities and inter- 
ests often varies from departmentto departmentwithin a 
university. I n a separate project conducted jointiy by the 
AAU and the Federation of State Humanities Counciis 
in 2001 and 2002, the two organizations found thatcoi- 
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laborations have ranged from simply having faculty 
members serve on state boards or give occasional lec- 
tures to extensive, long-term collaborations. These 
efforts are described in further detail in "Humanities 



Partnerships; University-State Council Collaborations" 
(M arch 2002), a report available on the AAU Web site 
(http://www.aau.edu). 




Kathleen Woodward 
and Robert Weishuch 
speak at “Connecting 
with the Community: 
An Institute on the 
Public Humanities for 
Doctoral Students ” at 
the University of 
Washington^ Shnpson 
Center, September 
15 - 19 , 2003 . 

Photo courtesy of the University 
of Washington 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Collaborations with State Humanities Councils 

S ince the Virginia Foundation for the Humanities (VFH) was established in 1974, it has 
maintained close working relationships with a number of public and private colleges 
and universities in Virginia. Most notable is the relationship with the University of 
Virginia, where the VFH is housed both physically and fiscally. The VFH falls administratively 
under the university’s Office of the Vice President and Provost but also has a separate incor- 
poration and board of directors, including professors at public and private colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the state. The University of Virginia is one of the major sponsors of VFH’s 
annual Virginia Festival of the Book, one of the largest public book festivals on the East 
Coast. VFH’s grant program awards grants to colleges, universities, and teachers’ institutes — 
both local and national — directed by university professors. In addition, the VFH 
also has three exemplary programs that demonstrate the effectiveness and ben- 
efits of collaborations between state humanities councils and colleges and uni- 
versities. The VFH established its Center for the Humanities in 1985. Scholars 
and writers serve for a semester or year as Fellows-in-Residence to undertake 
independent research and writing in the humanities. The fellows enjoy access to 
all University of Virginia facilities, make public presentations, and, in many cases, 
go on to publish award-winning books. The center gives the VFH visibility to col- 
leges and universities outside of Virginia and attracts fellows from throughout 
the country and around the world. 

The Washington Commission for the Humanities (WCH) and the Simpson 
Center for the Humanities at the University of Washington have an excellent 
collaborative and collegial relationship. WCH and Simpson Center staff meet 
regularly during the year to share ideas and resources. Each refers projects 
and organizations to the other. Programs have ranged from cosponsorship of a college- 
level course in the humanities for those living in chronic poverty (the Clemente Course), 
to public lectures, professional development programs for K-12 teachers, and interdiscipli- 
nary panels and forums developed in conjunction with exhibits and performances. 
Simpson staff have served on advisory committees for WCH’s campaign for its online 
encyclopedia project. This Far by Faith, and for various film festivals. The Simpson Center 
has introduced the WCH to writers who have been featured at WCH salon evenings. The 
WCH staff also routinely discusses policy and program development with Simpson staff. 
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Recommendation 6: Strengthen 
Foreign Language and Cultural 
Instruction 

Universities should seek new opporhinities ti> stren^- 
en foreign language and cultural instruction. 

• Seek funding from Cong'ess and government 
agencies for improvement of fbrei^i language 
instruction, particularly in areas of national 
need. 

• E mphasize that the current need for expertise 
in high-sensitivity areas is not a matter of lan- 
guage instruction only, but must also include 
studies in history, religion, and culture. 

• Explore administrative structures that would 
increase the visibility of Less Commonly 
Taught Languages (LCT Ls) and increase stu- 
dent participation in such programs. 

As Mary Louise Pratt, president of the Modern 
LanguageAssociation(M LA),notesontheM LA'sWeb 
site, over the iast twenty years, N orth A merica has expe- 
rienced its iargest immigration wave ever. Asaresuitthe 
iinguistic and educationai profiies of many states and 
communities have dramaticaiiy changed. In some 
states, 25 percent of school-age children now speak lan- 
guages other than English. T his immigration wave has 
resulted in a growing need for scholars, teachers, diplo- 
mats, businesspeople, and public-service professionals 
who have expertise in more than one language. 

T he U nited States currently has three distinct lan- 
guage needs. First, the country needs an educated citi- 
zenry, and one of the keys is having bilingual and 
multilingual citizens. Language forms a foundation of 
understanding about another people and culture. 
0 nee a person has learned a language other than his or 
her mother tongue, he or she can develop a broader 
understanding ofthatcultureand its history. Oneofthe 
U nited States' long-term goals should be to encourage 
more citizens to learn a second language. 
Unfortunately, Members of Congress and other gov- 
ernment leaders want — and seem to expect — pro- 
grams that can produce language specialists in a matter 
of weeks or months, not those that will produce spe- 
cialists more gradually. 

Second, as corporations become increasingly 
multinational and economies become more global, 
there is an economic and business imperative. 



Businesses may not only have dealings with individuals 
in other countries, but many of their own employees 
here may come from different countries or have differ- 
ent cultural traditions. Companies have an increasing 
need for employees fluent in foreign languages and 
those who understand and respond appropriately to 
cultural nuances. 

T bird, theU nited States government has an urgent 
need for language specialists. Even before September 
11, 2001, many warnings were heard about a shortage 
of foreign-language speakers in governmental employ- 
ment, creating a risk for national security. A National 
Flagship Language Program was proposed for the 
Department of Defense in FY 2002, and Congressional 




appropriators looked favorably upon the program. 
Unfortunately, its inclusion in the FY2002 Defense 
Appropriations bill was complicated by the events of 
September 11. 

Government interest in identifying and recruiting 
individuals fluent in foreign languages and knowledge- 
able about other cultures has not lessened. In October 
2002, the Associated Press reported that, because of a 
critical shortage of native Arab speakers, the U.S. Army 
was considering recruiting M iddle Easterners into the 
ranks of its elite Special Forces.^^ 

Despite recent outcries for increased cultural 
awareness, U .S. universities have not provided students 
with sufficient incentives for the study of foreign 
language, for study-abroad programs, and for global. 



University students 
ham the choreography 
and context of a dance 
with Aztec roots at 
the University of 
Califomia-Irvine. 

Photo courtesy of University 
of California-Irvine 
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Eighty-six percent 
of U.S. university 
students agreed 
that knowing a 
foreign language 
would make them 
more likely to 
achieve career 
success; in 1981, 
only 54 percent of 
college freshman 
and 51 percent of 
seniors agreed 
with this idea. 
Since September 
11, 2001, there 
has been a greater 
interest in foreign 
language and 
cultural education, 
particularly with 
respect to Less 
Commonly Taught 
Languages (LCTLs). 



international, and area studies programs. Innovative 
multidisciplinary humanities and social science 
programs, taking full advantage of information tech- 
nologies, are needed. 

C urrently, only 8 percent of U .5. college students 
study a language, and only 10 percent of those study less 
commonly taught languages (languages other than 
French, Spanish, or German), according to Marc Fisher 
of the Washington Post. The American Council on 
Education (ACE) reports that "only 7 percent of U.S. 
students have what one D epartment of E ducation study 
regards as a minimal level of global preparedness."^'' 

In that context, it is encouraging to note that a 
national survey of 500 college-bound students done by 
the ACE suggested that students are interested in, and 
believe they would benefit from, knowing a foreign 
language. Eighty-six percent ofthe students agreed that 
knowing a foreign language would make them more 
likely to achieve career success: in 1981, only 54 percent 
of college freshman and 51 percent of seniors agreed 
with this idea.'^ F ifty-seven percent ofthe students sur- 
veyed by ACE planned to take a foreign language in col- 
lege, and 98 percent had already had some language 
training in secondary school.“ 

Another study of 1,006 Americans aged 18 years 
or older showed that 85 percent considered speaking 
another language to be very or somewhat important, 
compared to 65 percent in 1988. FI owever, only 17 per- 
cent of the su rvey respo nd ents con si d ered th emsel ves to 
be fluent in another language, and 48 percent claimed to 
befairly or somewhat proficient, down from 58 percent 
of respondents to a 1988 Gallup survey who claimed to 
speak another language fluently.” 

SinceSeptember 11, 2001, there has been a greater 
interest in foreign language and cultural education, par- 
ticularly with respect to Less Commonly Taught 
Languages (LCTLs), especially Arabic, Farsi, Pashtu, 
and Urdu. WhileAAU universities do frequently offer 
courses and training in LCT Ls, adding new languages 
and expanding current offerings is expensive, especially 
in a time of tightening budgets. Some universities have 
begun to take a consortium approach to language train- 
ing. Consortium members divide languages among 
them so that not all members offer all languages. 
Examples include the University of Caiifornia's 
Language Consortium, Coiumbia-New York 
U niversity, the U niversity of North Carolina- Duke, 



and the Committee on Institutional Cooperation.* 
Programs like the Department of Education's 
Title VI International Education Program and the 
Department of Defense's N ational Security Education 
Program also offer funding for students who study 
LCTLs needed by government agencies. Universities 
may wish to ask for additional help from government 
agencies for funding to offer moreand better classes in 
LCTLs. 

T he overall decline in language studies combined 
with the need for renewed emphasis on languages cre- 
ates an opportunity to try new models, especially those 
run in conjunction with history, anthropology, and poli- 
tics. Completely different from traditional area studies, 
thistypeoffocused language program would also create 
new opportunities to connect with K-12 systems and 
professional societies. 

Finally, it is important to note that, on October 22, 
2002, the AAU membership adopted a resolution urg- 
ing the federal government to establish a new graduate 
education fellowship program to address national needs 
in critical and understudied areas of knowledge, includ- 
ing but not limited to language and culture. T hefull text 
ofthe resolution is as follows; 

T he Association of American U niversities strongly 
urges the Administration and the Congress to 
establish a new graduate education fellowship pro- 
gram to address national needs in critical and 
understudied areasof knowledge, including butnot 
limited to language and culture, that are important 
tothenation'sabilitytofacenew national and inter- 
national threats and challenges. T his new fellow- 
ship program should by appropriate means 
address national needsinacomprehensive manner 
that complements, and does not detract from, cur- 
rentfederal fellowship programs. T his new fellow- 
ship program should strengthen graduate study in 
a manner similar to that of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 and the way it invigorated 
graduate study in areas of national priority during 
the Cold War. 



* The Committee on Institutional Cooperation (CIC) is com- 
prised of theeleven Big 10 universities (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Michigan State, Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio 
State, Penn State, Purdue, and W isconsin) and theU niversity of 
Chicago. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Foreign Language and Cultural Instruction 

M ichigan State University’s Center for Language Education and Research 

(CLEAR) is a Title VI U.S. Department of Education-funded language resource 
center designed to support efforts to promote the efficient and effective 
teaching and learning of foreign languages. CLEAR offers summer on-campus and aca- 
demic year on-site workshops for high school language teachers, develops business 
language materials for the high school classroom, provides foreign language teaching 
tips and research updates for high school teachers in its newsletter, and offers assis- 
tance in promoting the teaching of foreign languages in K-12 systems, both through 
special workshops and through its video targeted at K-12 students and teachers. 

Faculty In Spanish and French provide study-abroad workshops for Spanish and French 
teachers; and faculty in German offer German Weekend. CLEAR has received steady 
federal funding (most recently $1.3 million over four years), and faculty specialists are 
providing leadership within the Committee on Institutional Cooperation for “course- 
share" in the LCTLs, as well as leadership in the development of national policy In for- 
eign language instruction. Further evidence of success is demonstrated by the interest 
shown by other institutions in CLEAR personnel and programs; the on- and off-campus 
visibility of its programs, conferences, and workshops in language education; collabora- 
tions with other non-humanities disciplines; external recognition of associated faculty, 
as measured by publications and speaking opportunities; Web site hits at CLEAR; inno- 
vation in online language instruction, especially in the LCTLs; and extensive collabora- 
tion with the several Department of Education Title VI area study centers at MSU. 

In response to the growing Latino community seeking treatment at Stony Brook 
University Hospital, the Division for Medicine in Contemporary Society developed an 
elective course of instruction in Spanish for Physicians, open to fourth-year medical 
students. The course Is led by graduate students from the Department of European 
Languages, Literatures, and Cultures. All are native speakers with cultural awareness 
of the mores in regional Hispanic communities. The course focuses on the develop- 
ment of conversational fluency, and emphasizes vocabulary and forms useful in a med- 
ical context. In addition to the language classes, students participate in simulated 
patient encounters. These are also staffed by graduate students from various depart- 
ments who represent different linguistic and cultural strains of the American-Hispanic 
community. The students are prepared to simulate a patient presenting a classic case 
of a major illness who Is then interviewed in Spanish by the students. The interviews 
are videotaped and followed by a session of analysis and feedback from the intervie- 
wee and instructors. 

Continued 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Foreign Language and Cultural Instruction 

The Language Learning Center (LLC) is the central site on the University of California, 
Davis, campus for technology-based language pedagogy. In addition to managing state- 
of-the-art spaces for language activity, the LLC differs from traditional language labora- 
tories by offering workshops on a variety of topics, conducting computerized adaptive 
placement examinations, assisting with the creation of courseware, and serving as a 
support mechanism for student and faculty language and technology endeavors. The 
LLC has created a template to develop multilingual, enhanced chat tools and interac- 
tive digital movies for teaching foreign language and cultural phenomena. The movies 
have some interactive features — for example, annotations for difficult vocabulary; ten 
bookmarks with the last one capable of being constantly updated; and the ability to 
turn video, subtitles, and audio on and off at any point during display. The capabilities 
developed at the LLC allow students with different learning styles to control the 
amount and channels of visual and audio signals so that they can avoid cognitive over- 
load, while Instructors can use video thus enhanced for different instructional purpos- 
es. This technology was developed in house and is not available from current DVD 
technology, nor has it been presented at the most important foreign language or edu- 
cational conferences or publications. 

The College Language Center at the University of Southern Caiifomia was formed in 
1997 to provide a nexus for resources that language Instruction programs share: train- 
ing for graduate assistants, professional development for non-tenured faculty, and cre- 
ation and implementation of technology-based solutions for learning foreign languages 
and cultures. In the past six years, the center has secured funding to assist depart- 
ments in revamping lower-division language instruction to include Web-based technolo- 
gies, digital media, and course-management system homework and recordkeeping. 
Funding from the Mellon Foundation has allowed the center to implement a fully elec- 
tronic self-grading workbook in basic Spanish language courses and to reformulate and 
implement technologically innovative language curricula in first-year courses in Chinese, 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Japanese, and Korean. The center is also developing 
a cutting-edge resource for learning Italian language and culture, which combines 
advanced gaming technology with language, art, geography, history, and culture. In addi- 
tion, the language teaching staff has been professionalized through a significant expan- 
sion of the ranks of full-time lecturer and senior lecturer. These lecturers replaced 
graduate assistants — whose numbers dramatically decreased with the advent of a 
funding initiative that provides graduate students with more years of fellowships and 
fewer of teaching assistantships — and part-time instructors. Finally, by co-locating the 
College Language Center and the Writing Center in a modern, visually appealing facility, 
use has ensured that its freshmen and sophomores become familiar with resources 
designed to help them succeed academically. 
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Recommendation 7: Support Digital 

Information and Technology 

University presidents, provosts, and humanities 

deans should support the development and use of dig- 
ital information and technology in the humanities. 

• Make digital information and technology inte- 
gral to strategic planning for humanities pro- 
grams. 

• Promote collaborations between humanists 
and computer scientists. 

• Provideresourcesforarchivingefforts. 

• G ive full consideration to work with digital 
information and technology during the tenure 
and promotion process. 

• Ensure that faculty understand the implica- 
tions of copyright laws for digital work. 



W hilebooks remain centrally importantto thehuman- 
ities, digital and online work in the humanities is 
increasingly leading to new and fascinating places. 
Scholars in every field of the humanities are working 
with new technology to create resources that were 
inconceivable before computers and the Internet. 
T eaching and research are being jointly enhanced, more 
closely connected, and being made more accessible to 
the public through the use of digital technology. 

Collaboration between humanists and computer 
scientists, necessary for many digital projects, is often 
hindered by lack of a common language and methodol- 
ogy. U niversity administrators can help encourage such 
collaboration through the same methods they use to 
encourage collaboration in other areas: creating common 
spaces for conversation and discussion, encouraging 
interdepartmental projects, providing assistance to help 
scholars learn more about their collaborators' techniques 
and vocabulary, and ensuring sufficient resources. 

Another issue that must be addressed is archiving 
and storage of digital material. While storing digital 
media requires less physical space than storing books or 
journals, it is not cost-free. N ot only does information 
need to be stored, but it also needs to remain available 
and accessible. T his means that, should storage tech- 
nology change, as it frequently does, information needs 
to be upgraded so that it can be downloaded with the 
new technology. I nformation stored on wax cylinders is 
of little use in aCD-ROM world. 




Universities need to support faculty in exploring 
these new fields. F acuity members are more reluctant to 
enter into novel forms of publication and creation if they 
have concerns that such work will carry less weight in 
the tenure and promotion process than work published 
in a more traditional fashion. While administrators 
should, of course, hold digital and online works to the 
same high standards as traditional works, they should 
also recognize that in many cases the creation of such 
work reflects a great deal of effort and scholarship. T his 
should be reflected in faculty evaluations and included 
in consideration of their body of work. If faculty mem- 
bers see that these works are valued by the university, 
they will be less reluctant to experiment with new and 
innovative uses of online scholarship. 

T he Web makes information widely available, but 
it does not necessarily make it free or place it in the pub- 
lic domain. M uch information available online is copy- 
righted, and more content owners are becoming 
increasingly careful about protecting their property. 
U niversity administrators and faculty members need to 
stay informed about copyright law in order to avoid pos- 
sible conflict with laws such as the D igital M illennium 
CopyrightAct(DCMA). 

H umanities work online can be divided into two 
basic categories: work that enhances "traditional" 



Experiments in Art and 
Technology (E.A. T.) 
Reunion 1966-2002. 
This symposium and 
performance events 
showcased the history of 
E.A. T., a legendary 
group of 1960s and 
1970s artists and 
engineers whose 
groundbreaking 
collaborations paved the 
way for new art using 
electronic media. 

Photo courtesy of University of 
Washington 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Support Digital Information and Technology 

I n June 2003, the Humanities, Arts, Science, and Technology Advanced Collaboratory, 
a strategic alliance of scientists, humanists, artists, social theorists, legal specialists, 
and information technology specialists, was launched. HASTAC (pronounced 
“Haystack") is founded on the belief that the future of cyberinfrastructure must be driven 
by creative discovery across disciplinary divides because of the profound impact of new 
technologies on individuals and society. HASTAC scholars and researchers plan to think 
transformatively about their disciplines and engage in the design and application of inno- 
vative computing and scientific technologies for the humanities, arts, and interpretive 
social sciences. 

More than fifty-five scholars, practitioners, and industry representatives participated in 
the first meeting of the group at the University of California Humanities Research 
Institute (UCHRI), at UC Irvine, on June 5-6, 2003. Discussion topics included collabora- 
tion in high-performance computing, biotechnologies, digital libraries, multimedia, archiving 
and search technologies, interoperable standards, and systems for virtual communica- 
tions environments such as visualization caves. Issues of transformation, animation, 
preservation, and conservation came to the forefront along with the group’s vision to cre- 
ate, implement, distribute, and analyze new knowledge and discovery spaces. The result- 
ing action plan calls for research, development, assessment, and application of emerging 
science and technology solutions. The group will also develop a white paper for the 
National Science Foundation’s cyberinfrastructure initiative. 

The founding HASTAC members include the University of California Humanities 
Research Institute; Duke University’s John Hope Franklin Center and Humanities Institute, 
the University of Maryiand Institute for Technology and the Humanities (MITH); Stanford 
University’s Humanities Lab; Virginia Institute for Advanced Technology In the Humanities; 
San Diego Supercomputer Center at the University of Caiifomia, San Diego; National Center 
for Supercomputing Applications at the University of liiinois; Minority Serving Institutions 
High-performance Computing Working Group; Creative Commons (an advocacy group sup- 
porting flexible intellectual property licensing applications); California Digital Library; and sev- 
eral other major digital archiving and exhibition centers and industry partners. 



scholarly work, such as indexing, researching, and 
reading: and online/digital projects that move in direc- 
tions that wouid not be possibie without the use of 
computer and/or Internet technology. There is, of 
course, much overiap among categories, and any biack- 
and-whitecategoricai division isimpossibie. 



T raditional Work 

Searching 

Search engines -- that is, toois to heip schoiars track 
down the resources they need for their work -- have 
aiso been greatiy enhanced by the I nternet. It is now 
possibie to use the Web to browse or search distant 
coiiections to determine whether or not they have use- 
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ful resources. Sometimes a scholar can even examine 
the necessary document or image directly on hisor her 
computer screen. 

For collections of paintings and other artworks, 
searching by description alone can be difficult. SPIRO, 
a catalogue of the Architecture Slide Library at the 
University of California, Berkeley, provides thumb- 
nail images of search results as well as textual descrip- 
tions, allowing scholars to browse images and to locate 
specific images more quickly. 

Some search engines link many databases and/or 
portals together, allowing the scholar to search multiple 
collections at the same time. T hese include projects like 
the American H eritage Virtual Digital Archive. T his 
project, partially funded by the N EH and sponsored by 
the University of Caiifornia, Berkeiey; Stanford 
University; Duke University; and the University of 
Virginia, is creating a shared database of encrypted 
archival description-encoded finding aids for collec- 
tions related to U.S. history and heritage.^® T hey are 
tackling problems involved in combining multiple col- 
lections -- for example, what to do when two collec- 
tions contain very similar or even identical material, how 
collections ought to be maintained and new records cre- 
ated, and how to ensure consistent metadata so that 
viewing and searching are uniform for all collections. 

M etadata, especially, are of vital concern. M etadata 
consist of encoded information on such things as bibliog- 
raphy, origin, and description, which allows a search 
engine to locate required information more precisely and 
allows data to be authenticated as coming from a recog- 
nized, reputable source. T he Dublin Core was estab- 



lished to develop a standard for metadata in order to allow 
searches to cover multiple collections. T he Electronic 
Cultural Atlas Initiative (ECAI) uses the Dublin Core 
standard to create a searchable "one-stop shop for histor- 
ical and cultural data of substance."^® It does not collect 
information itself, but it has created a catalogue of sites 
and collections and ensured that they all adhere to com- 
mon metadata standards and that they are appropriate 
and useful. W ith the right software, a scholar can search 
all of these sites at once through oneinterface. 

T he American Arts and Letters Network, spon- 
sored by the American Council of Learned Societies 
(ACLS) and the Coalition for Networked Information 
with funding from the Mellon Foundation, is attempting 
to create not only a collection of humanities resources 
but also a space for networking and scholarly conversa- 
tion. Like the ECAI, it provides links to applicable 
resources (selected and reviewed for quality) rather than 
gathering collections itself. H owever, it also is designed 
to provide "a collaborative presence on the Web, a 
'place' where teachers and scholars and students can go 
to discuss issues, exchange ideas, participate in online 
conferencing, and collaborate on projects of mutual 
interest" plus "a genuine peer review and ongoing eval- 
uation process of networked information that is perti- 
nent to the humanities." 

While there are numerous search aids available, 
they need to be useful for scholars. Brockman et al. 
pointed out a need for standardized interfaces, the 
ability to search for materials (particularly older materi- 
als) which may diverge from standard spelling conven- 
tions, and help files tailored to the needs of scholars in 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 

Searching 

I n May 2003 the Einstein Papers Project at the California Institute of Technology, in 
collaboration with the Albert Einstein Archives at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
launched the Einstein Archives Online. The Web site allows viewing and browsing of 
approximately 3,000 high-quality digitized images of Einstein’s writings. The site also pro- 
vides access to the online version of the Einstein Archives Finding Aid, a comprehensive 
description of the entire repository of Einstein’s scientific and non-scientific writings, pro- 
fessional and personal correspondence, notebooks, travel diaries, personal documents, 
and third-party items contained in the original collection of his personal papers. 
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A 2001 study found 
that many scholars 
disdain discussion 
groups because of a 
high fiuff-to- 
substance ratio. 



different subjects or at different ieveis of experience.^^ 
Search engines for humanists need to be taiiored for 
humanist needs, which may inciudeitem-ievei searches, 
abiiity to narrow searches (for exampie, to noveis by 
Engiish women writers in the iate nineteenth century), 
and theabiiitytoiocateparticuiar editions. Brockman et 
ai. aiso note that browsing isfundamentai to humanities 
schoiars. I nstitutions might heip by providing training 
for facuity members in reievant search engines.^ 

T he abiiity to search oniy for peer-reviewed mate- 
riai is an important consideration, particuiariy when it 
comes to Web sites and other I nternet resources, where 
the source and quaiity of the data are not aiways evident. 
Schoiars need assurance that the works they find are of 
schoiariy vaiue. 



Communication 

Oneofthemost obvious usesfordigitai and Internettech- 
noiogy is communication. E-maiiaiiows schoiars in differ- 
ent parts of the worid to read, commenton, and iearn from 
each other's work in far iess time and at far iess cost than 
had previousiy been the case Schoiars aiso gain access to 
works that may notyetbeofficiaiiypubiished or indexed. 

D iscussion groups aiso provide a forum for schoi- 
ariy communication and conversation. A 2001 study 
found that many schoiars disdain discussion groups 
because of a high fluff-to-substance ratio. H owever, a 
1997 ACLS Occasionai Paper reported "iiveiy schoiariy 
debates" and "vaiuabie interaction between schoiars and 
interested iay readers" for certain discussion groups 
(specificaiiy, PH I L 0 S-L and AU ST E N -L 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Communication 

H -Net, an international consortium of scholars and teachers hosted by MATRIX, the 
humanities technology research hub in the College of Arts and Letters at Michigan 
State University, creates and coordinates Internet networks with the common 
objective of advancing teaching and research in the arts, humanities, and social sciences. 
H-Net is committed to pioneering the use of new communication technology to facilitate 
the free exchange of academic ideas and scholarly resources. Among H-Net’s most impor- 
tant activities is its sponsorship of more than 100 free electronic, interactive newsletters 
(lists) edited by scholars in North America, South America, Europe, Africa, and the Pacific. 
H-Net lists reach over 100,000 subscribers in more than ninety countries. Subscribers and 
editors communicate through electronic mail messages sent to the group. These mes- 
sages can be saved, discarded, downloaded to a local computer, copied, printed, or relayed 
to someone else. The lists are connected to their own sites on the World Wide Web that 
store discussion threads, important documents, and links to related sites on the Web. 

Each is edited by a team of scholars and has a board of editors; most are cosponsored by 
a professional society. The goals of H-Net lists are to enable scholars to communicate cur- 
rent research and teaching interests with ease; to discuss new approaches, methods, and 
tools of analysis; to share information on electronic databases; and to test new ideas and 
share comments on the literature in their fields. 

The Digital Libraries at the University of Pittsburgh include PhilSci Archive, an electronic 
archive for preprints in the philosophy of science. Sponsored by the Center for Philosophy 
of Science and the University Library System, PhilSci Archive is offered as a free service 
to the philosophy of science community to promote communication in the field by the 
rapid dissemination of new work. 
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Preservation and Access 

Digitizing vitai coiiections is a usefui way to preserve 
them and make them far more readiiy accessibie. A 
coiiection on the Web can be used simuitaneousiy by 
schoiars aii over the worid without risking damage to 
potentiaiiy fragiie originai works. Aiso, images and 
sound asweiiastextcan beputoniine, aiiowingforthe 
preservation of paintings, photographs, music, and 
even originai manuscript pages. 

Coiiections of humanistic texts and other fiies 
on the Web are numerous and rapidiy growing. 
Compendia may inciude comprehensive works of one 
particuiar author or artist, or may center on a particuiar 
historicai or cuiturai issue or even a particuiar medium. 

T he University of Virginia Library's Eiectronic 



T ext C enter (ET C ) is not oniy coiiecting a wide rangeof 
eiectronic texts (70,000 texts, in fifteen ianguages, with 
350,000 reiated images) but aiso working to educate 
students and schoiars about the creation and use of 
these texts. It provides training and project manage- 
ment help, as well as equipment. T he ET C includes 
1,800 publicly available e-books. 

The Library of Congress, of course, has an 
important role to play in preservation and access. 
Its American M emory project provides over seven 
million digital items (documents, images, and 
sound files) concerning Amer-ican history and cul- 
ture. T he Library of Congress is also involved in a 
national program with other government agencies 
to capture and pre-serve digital materials such as 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Preservation and Access 

A t the University of CalHbmia, Berkeley, the Bancroft Library’s Tebtunis Papyri 

Collection and the Advanced Papyrological Information System (APIS) Project are 
funded by the NEH as part of the Advanced Papyrological Information System and 
through $50,000 from the Berkeley chancellor’s special funds. The center holds the 
largest collection in the United States of papyrus documents from a single site, comprising 
over 21,000 pieces. It is constructing a Web site that will provide electronic access to digi- 
tal images of the Tebtunis Papyri in the collection, along with verbal information. As part of 
the APIS project, the Web site collaborates with the work of papyrologists at a number of 
U.S. universities to integrate in a “virtual" library the holdings from their collections through 
digital images and detailed catalog records. These will provide information pertaining to the 
external and internal characteristics of each papyrus, corrections to previously published 
papyri, and republications. Similarly, the University of Michigan Papyrus Collection provides 
online access to more than 3,500 fragments of papyrus from the collection of over 
12,000 inventoried items, including materials such as family letters, taxpayer lists, birth 
records, protective amulets, and other important historical documents. 

The Institute for Advanced Technology in the Humanities (lATH) at the 
University of Virginia hosts the Valley of the Shadow, http://www.iath.vir- 
ginia.edu/vshadow2/ an archive of documents, images, maps, and 
records for two communities, one Northern and one Southern, during the 
Civil War. The project, focusing on August County, Virginia, and Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania, creates a social history of the war, from its prelude 
to its aftermath, and promotes the teaching and learning of history using 
digital technologies. 




UVA Anthropology 
Professor Stephen Plog, 
a fellow at the University 
of Virgnia ^s Institute for 
Advanced Technology in 
the Humanities (lATH), 
discusses his research — 
a digital archive of 
Chaco Canyon — with 
one of his students, 
Caiiie Heitman. 
lATH^s mission is to 
provide scholars in the 
humanities with the 
time, tools, and tech- 
niques to produce lasting 
contributions to the 
human record in 
electronic form. 

Photo courtesy of University of 
Virginia News Service 
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television and radio shows, Web sites, and sound 
recordings. 

T he M ellon Foundation's journal storage project, 
jST 0 R, is working to build a comprehensive archive of 
electronic journals, thus making them more readily avail- 
ablewith less storage cost and inconvenience for libraries. 

T he usefulness of electronic textsdependsin large 
part on how accessible they are, how reliable their 
source is, and how easy it is to find a particular 
text or piece of information. T he Center for Electronic 
Text in the H umanities has a list of guidelines on how 
to evaluate electronic texts. It can be found at 
http://www.ceth.r utgersedu/i ntromat/E -T E XT S.htm. 

One difficulty with using digital means to preserve 
and provide access to important works is, ironically, the 



speed with which technology moves. Storage systems 
frequently become obsolete, thus making it problematic 
to store data and files over time. Even if older encoded 
information remains accessible, it may be far more diffi- 
cult to retrieve, as is the case now with microfilm. 

Data Analysis 

One of the benefits of combining computing power 
with a large collection of electronic texts is the ability to 
collect and analyze data much more quickly and effec- 
tively. For example, it is possible to analyze style and fre- 
quently used words in literary or historical works, or to 
create critical editions by analyzing patterns in works. 

The Linguistic Data Consortium, hosted at the 
University of Pennsylvania and funded by Advanced 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Data Analysis 

C arnegie Mellon University’s DocuScope project is a text visualization environment 
that analyzes texts by matching over 150 rhetorical categories and millions of pos- 
sible text patterns. Used by the English and statistics departments, the tool has 
applications in writing and reading education and in rhetorical research. R)r education, the 
interface allows students looking at their texts in the environment to see and analyze their 
composing choices. They can also visualize multiple texts at once and so compare the 
choices they made as writers with the choices their peers make. Fbr research, DocuScope 
gathers statistics on texts and text collections from a rhetorical point of view. It is an ideal 
environment for carrying out multivariate statistical analysis to address classical problems 
in textual research, such as author attribution, classification, and discrimination. 

The Digital Scriptorium at the University of Caiifomia, Berkeiey, is a prototype image 
database and visual union catalogue of medieval and Renaissance manuscripts in the 
university’s Bancroft Library. Funded in phases by Mellon and NEH grants, this project was 
conceived as an image database of dated and datable medieval and Renaissance manu- 
scripts, intended to unite scattered resources into an international tool for teaching and 
scholarly research. It has evolved into a general union catalog designed for the use of 
paleographers, codicologists, art historians, textual scholars, and other researchers. As a 
visual catalog, it allows scholars to verify cataloguing information about places and dates 
of origin, scripts, artistic styles, and quality. It documents visually even those manuscripts 
that traditionally would have been unlikely candidates for reproduction. It provides public 
access to fragile materials otherwise available only within libraries. Because it is Web- 
based, it encourages interaction between the knowledge of scholars and the holdings of 
libraries to build an ever-enriched and corrected flow of information. 
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Research Projects Agency (ARPA) and the National 
Science Foundation (NSF), "creates, collects, and dis- 
tributes speech and text databases, lexicons, and other 
resources for research and development purposes."^'* 
By providing large quantities of data and other 
resources, the L D C helps to ensure that textual analyses 
are accurate and can be replicated easily. 



T eaching and research are becoming more closely tied 
becau se of d i gi tal tech n 0 1 ogy. D u e to th e greater acces- 
sibility of original materials on the Web, it is now far 
easier to expose students to original materials and to 
involve them more deeply in original scholastic 
research. Interactive exhibits use varied approaches to 



their topics, allowing teachers to reach students with 
different learning styles more effectively. 

Students can also use digital and online resources 
to prepare their own creative and scholarly works. Even 
students at undergraduate levels are participating in 
p roj ects I i ke th e B ro w n S to ryspace C I u ster, " a CO 1 1 ecti 0 n 
of several hundred hypertext and hypermedia Webs 
including informational materials, fiction, and poetry 
created by Brown University faculty" and their stu- 
dents from 1992 to the present.^^ 

Non-T raditional Projects 

Not only does digital technology make traditional 
humanities work more easily, but it also can lead 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Teaching 

E mory Online 2001 grew out of the successful Culpeper Seminar in Teaching with 
Technology, which was originally funded by the Culpeper Foundation for three years. 
Now jointly sponsored by the Center for Teaching and Curriculum in the College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Information Technology Division, Emory Online 2001 is 
designed to help educators use technological resources in the classroom. During the 
summer of 2001, six to seven teams of professors and graduate students were granted 
three weeks of training in two sessions to develop their projects. Initiatives to extend 
Emory’s information resources in electronic venues include the Scholars Press-Emory 
Libraries Linked Academy Journals Project, involving the experimental publication of four 
electronic religious studies Journals. The project is sponsored by a $250,000 grant from 
the Andrew Mellon Foundation. Emory is also taking part in a collaborative initiative with 
Harvard and Yale Universities to create a shared electronic resource. 

The College of Flumanities at the University of Arizona in 1997 began to implement a 
series of academic initiatives designed to enhance college instructional laboratories. The 
goal was to provide college faculty and graduate teaching assistants with technology-rich 
teaching environments so that innovative curricular developments could enhance human- 
istic inquiry and learning in undergraduate and graduate courses The humanities instruc- 
tional computing labs are unique from other available computer classrooms on campus 
in that the instructors of each regularly scheduled class are assigned an instructional 
computing staff person. Their role is to help facilitate the natural inclusion of technology 
with instruction and to help prevent technical mishaps from moving the focus of their 
classes away from learning. 

Continued 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Teaching 

• The first initiative was the College of Humanities’ Collaborative Learning Laboratory 
(COHLab), now in its fifth year in operation. This is a site in which faculty can design, 
implement, and assess the integration of collaborative writing and learning into a num- 
ber of courses offered within the college, such as foreign language courses, first-year 
composition courses, general education courses, and graduate courses involving and 
providing teacher training. Collectively, these courses demonstrate the College of 
Humanities’ ongoing commitment to both its curricular mission and faculty develop- 
ment, fostering the merging of scholarly research with innovative instructional technol- 
ogy. Last year, the COHLab served more than 750 students per semester, or 
approximately 1,500 students. 

• The creation of the COH Instructional Materials Development Laboratory in 1999 has 
allowed the college to provide instructors with the contemporary tools and resources 
they need for instructional materials development. At last, the College of Humanities 
has a vital hub where faculty and teaching assistants from all departments and 
programs are able to integrate technology and International media into a wide range of 
courses spanning general education foundations through graduate seminars. 

• A Strategic Humanities Instructional Computing (HIC) Plan was developed and suc- 
cessfully implemented. The five-phase plan included assessment, infrastructure, devel- 
oping faculty resources, instructional environments, and outstanding instructional 
projects. HIC developed several conversation transcript analysis tools, using the pro- 
gramming language Java. This has led to the development of synchronous communica- 
tion applications that will provide instructors with Increasingly sophisticated assessment 
tools for understanding second-language learning. It is the university’s hope to offer 
these tools in computer-mediated composition (CMC) to foreign language instructors 
outside the Romance languages. The combination of efforts already completed and 
underway will also serve as the building blocks in the foundation of the College of 
Humanities’ effort to developed newly designed foreign language placement examina- 
tions in the next year. In fall 2003, AIA-HIC programmed, designed, and developed the 
first computer-adaptive Spanish Heritage Learner Placement Examination in the country. 

The University of California, Irvine, has created HumaniTech, an office to coordinate 
efforts to increase the use of technologically enhanced instruction. The director of 
HumaniTech also advises faculty on fair-use issues related to Web-based instruction and 
the use of images and texts; conducts workshops on topics such as the creation of a 
basic Web page, DreamWeaver, PowerPoint, software evaluation, and Web-based library 
search engines; serves as a liaison with subject-matter librarians of relevance to the 
school and the Office of Academic Computing; and sponsors a series of annual colloquia 
on the Web as a tool and a shaper of epistemological change. HumaniTech has tremen- 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Teaching 

dously increased the use of the Web in humanities classrooms. The availability of “how to” 
workshops and individual consultation within the school has made it much easier for many 
faculty members to take the first steps toward the use of the Web in the classroom. 

Before HumaniTech was created, faculty had only one option — to participate in workshops 
that were held far across campus and conducted by the campus’s central computing office. 
Although HumaniTech makes use of centralized resources, it provides services on site in 
the school. This has made it much easier for many humanities faculty to become familiar 
with Web-based technologies and incorporate them into their work in the classroom. 



humanities work in entirely new directions. H umanit- 
ies projects today inciude work thatcouid notbedone 
without digitai technoiogy and/or the Internet. 
Following is a sample, but by no means comprehen- 
sive, list of some of the non-traditional work being 
done digitally. 

Multimedia Projects 

T here are numerous multimedia projects on the Web 
that allow users to choose their path through the data, 



selecting images and text in the order that makes most 
sense to them; orto explore simultaneously text, images, 
and sound. Sometimes the viewer can even see various 
versions of a particular image. 

For example, a Web site sponsored by the I nstitute 
for Dynamic Educational Advancement explores, 
through infrared and x-ray scanning, changes in Bellini's 
Feastof the Gods, a painting that was created by Bellini 
and later painted over byT itian. T heWeb site, at http:// 
Webechibitsorg/feast/, allows the viewer to see how var- 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 

Multimedia Projects 

T he Shakespeare Electronic Archive — based at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, with collaborators at the Folger Shakespeare Library, the University of 
Pennsylvania Library, the Huntington Library, the Royal Shakespeare Company, and 
other institutions — was founded in 1992 with NEH funding. The archive has the double 
mission of creating multimedia collections of Shakespeare materials — electronic texts, 
facsimiles and transcripts of early editions, works of art and illustration, digital versions of 
films and performances — as well as new electronic tools for making such collections 
useful in active classroom pedagogies. The vision animating this project is the creation of 
online collections in which all materials relevant to a passage in a Shakespeare play can 
be downloaded rapidly through links to that passage, and can be Juxtaposed, compared, 
annotated, and reconfigured by scholars and students. In this way, the multimedia archive 
not only becomes a vital supplement to the library but also supports — remotely or in the 
classroom — the kinds of iterative, shared “close reading” of documents that are crucial 
to research and learning in the humanities. 
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ious versions ofthe painting appeared, and inciudestext 
and images to heip the user put the painting in context 
and hear music from the appropriate time period. 

Electronic Journals 

Eiectronicjournais, particuiariy in music, can iinkto and 
inciude sound fiies, creating articies that inciude the 
musicthey discuss and anaiyze. A journai dedicated to art 
history or art can iinkto imagesofthepaintingsdiscussed, 
perhaps giving aciose-up of adetaii under discussion. 



Digital Libraries 

The nation's most innovative university iibraries are 
no ionger just archives: they are iaboratories. With 
increasing numbersof manuscripts, rare books, mono- 
graphs, journais, images, and audio and video materi- 
ais in searchabie, maiieabie, digitai form, humanists 
have the materiai to expand the reaim of their 
inquiries, the nature of their research, theforms of their 
teaching, and the scope of their pubiicationsto schoi- 
ariy and generai pubiics. 

In recent years, librarians and digital research cen- 
ters located in libraries have been key in providing not 
justdigital material butalso training and encouragement 
for cross-departmental and disciplinary work. T hefirst 
phase of this work, mostly localized and project-specif- 
ic, has created a thirst among scholars and students for 
massive digitization and pervasive training. Impeding 
the roll-out of digital scholarship are copyright laws, 
enormous increases in journal subscription prices, 
decreasing monograph purchasing power, and the high 
cost of adequate technology staffing. 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 

Eiectronicjournais 

I n December 2000, the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation awarded the University of 
Virginia a grant to establish an electronic imprint at the University Press for the publi- 
cation of “originally digital" scholarly research. The award was matched with funding 
from the University of Virginia, and the work was to be conducted over approximately two 
years. The purpose ofthe project, which was expected to run through the end of 2003, is 
to examine the possibilities of publishing scholarly research in digital form. Specific 
issues to be addressed were the selection and evaluation of appropriate content for the 
imprint; application of traditional publishing skills of editing, design, and marketing to the 
new medium; costs and problems associated with various types of digital delivery; and 
exploration of various cost-recovery mechanisms for digital publications. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Digital Libraries 

H arvard University’s Library Digital Initiative (LDI), begun in 1998, is a five-year, $12- 
million project to expand the range of digital holdings and to provide technical sup- 
port to librarians, faculty, and others in the university. Groups within the university 
can apply for matching funding in order to create a digital resource. Examples in the 
humanities have included projects to digitize 3,600 Asian art images and to preserve rare 
recordings from Byzantine chant to South Slavic heroic song to the music of Duke 
Ellington. In addition, the Harvard University libraries have accessioned a wide range of 
databases and reference resources in the humanities, which are being augmented contin- 
ually. Recent acquisitions, for example, have been a database on black drama (from 
1850 to the present), digital facsimiles of Protestant tracts from the Reformation period, 
and the centenary database of the Times Literary Supplement, in addition to electronic 
Journals in all fields of the humanities. 

Indiana University has created a groundbreaking digital library to support research and 
education in the field of music using a $3-million grant from Digital Libraries Initiative-Phase 
2, a multi-agency federal program with funding from the National Science Foundation and 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. The four-year grant allows lU information tech- 
nology specialists, researchers, librarians, and music experts to establish a digital music 
library testbed, develop computer applications for education and research in the field of 
music, and seek answers to the thorny issues surrounding music-related Intellectual prop- 
erty rights. lU will develop software tools and applications to support music teaching, 
learning, and research. Faculty researchers on the project have a variety of academic 
backgrounds, including computer science, information science, law, and music. The project 
is an outgrowth of lU’s Digital Library program, a university-wide collaboration of the lU 
libraries, the Office of the Vice President for Information Technology, and academic 
researchers led by the School of Library and Information Science. 
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Recommendation 8: Focus on 
Libraries and Books 

University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans should take responsibility for sustaining the 
vigpr and quality of humanities scholarship and 
its dissemination and preservation through book 
publishing and other appropriate communication 
mechanisms. 

• Provide subventions to junior facuity as the 
equivaient of science facuity start-up costs. 
Facuity members couid eiect to use such 
aiiowances to help finance first books pub- 
iished by university presses. 

• P remote efforts to reduce the costs of scientif- 
ic, technicai, and medicai (STM) journais, 
thereby freeing up iibrary budgets to restore 
their capacity for book purchases. 

• Work with university presses to expiore new 
waysof digitai pubiishingthat may significant- 
iy reduce costs and faciiitatedissemination and 
use of schoiariy works. 



John Hope Franklin, a 
distinguished author, 
scholar, and teacher, 
has inspired many 
students and colleagues 
to increase their 
understanding of the 
causes and remedies of 
inequality, bigotry, 
and oppression. The 
John Hope Franklin 
Center was established 
at Duke University in 
WOO in his honor. 

Photo courtesy of Duke 
University 




As important as digital technology is, theprincipal way 
by which humanities scholars in most humanities 
fields disseminate the results of their research and 
scholarship is through books. T he publication of 
books expands the corpus of knowledge and under- 
standing in the humanities and provides the means by 
which humanities scholars establish their contribu- 
tionsto their disciplines and the broader public and, in 
so doing, provide a key basis for considerations of pro- 
motion and tenure. U niversity presses have long been 
the primary means by which scholarly books have 
been published, thereby playing a critical role in the 
advancement of scholarship and the interests of indi- 
vidual scholars. 

Butthereisagrowing problem in book publishing. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult for humanities 
scholars to publish the results of their research and 
scholarship in book form. T his difficulty is due not to 
any decline in the quality of scholarship but to the con- 
vergence of a number of factors, some outside the 
domain of the humanities. Among the principal con- 
tributors are the following: 

• reduced subsidies by universities of their 
presses, forcing presses in their decisions about 
publishing a given manuscript to increase the pro- 
portional weighting given to revenue generation 
relative to the traditional principal weighting given 
to the merit of the scholarship: 

• reduced purchases of books by research libraries, 
whose budgets have been increasingly consumed 
by the dramatically increasing costs of STM 
journals: 

• the rapid and rampant growth of course packs, 
which have benefited students by relieving them of 
having to buy whole books for courses that will 
engage only a portion of those books, but which 
have as a consequence dramatically reduced the 
market for such books: 

• changes in the nature of humanities scholarship, 
which -- as in non-humanities fields — has 
become increasingly specialized, reducing the lay 
market for scholarly books: and 

• the growth of commercial "box store" book pub- 
lishers, which flourish with a thin repertoire of 
popular books, and demand rapid turnover in 
stock and small inventories. 
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T hese and other factors have combined to create an 
immediate and serious probiem in the dissemination 
of humanities research and schoiarship and in thepro- 
fessionai progression of humanities schoiars. T he 
academic community can debate the causes and the 
degree of contribution of specific factors, but there 
can be no debate that a probiem in humanities-books 
pubiishingisupon us. 

U niversity administrators shouid discuss this situ- 
ation and possibie soiutions with facuity members, and 
AAU shouid work with its member universities, univer- 
sity presses, schoiariy societies, and iibraries to deveiop 
community-wide responses. No doubt different 
discipiines wiii have different mixes of responses, and 
different universities wiii find different optimai campus 
responses. But the community overaii must address 
this probiem in the context of schoiariy communi- 
cation more broadiy, and work toward a sustainabie 
soiution that wiii reiiabiy and rigorousiy sustain the 
scope and quaiity of the dissemination of humanities 
schoiarship. 



Recommendation 9: Provide Funding 

University presidents, provosts, and humanities 
deans should provide Jundingfor selected strate^ 
initiatives in the humanities and encourage and 
support outside fundraising. 

• Establish humanities research funding 
programs. 

• Develop startup packagesfor humanities faculty. 

• Provide funding for pilot programs. 

• Ensure that successful pilot programs get 
continued funding. 

• Aggressively seek outsidefundsfbr humanities 
programs from government, corporations, 
foundations, and individual donors. 



Funding for humanities programs at universities tradi- 
tionaiiy has come from three main sources: thefederai 
government, particuiariy the N ationai E ndowment for 
theH umanities(NEH ); private foundations: and uni- 
versities themseives. In recent years, universities have 
provided most of the required support. 

F ed erai su p po rt fo r the h u man i ti es i s cu rrentiy very 
iimited. Overtheyears,thecombined impact of budget 
cuts and inflation has reduced the number, diversity, and 
buying power of grants provided bytheNEFI . 

Inadequate NEFI funding for academic-year 
feiiowships was mentioned by a number of institutions 
as an impediment to undertaking new facuity and insti- 
tutionai initiatives. T he N EFI feiiowships often do not 
cover the saiary of even a beginning facuity member. 
Some universities try to ciose the gap themseives, but it 
is getting more and more expensive to do so. T he N E FI 
has recognized that this is a probiem and has raised fei- 
iowships to $40,000. N evertheiess, probiems remain. 

Private funders, such as the American Councii of 
Learned Societies (ACLS) and the Nationai 
FI umanities Center (NFI C), have made concentrated 
efforts over the last few years to increase stipend levels 
for fellowships. Leaders of these organizations have 
observed to AAU how important the support of univer- 
sities is for their endowment-building efforts. The 
N FI C has also reported that the willingness of college 
and university deans to beflexibleand supportive of the 
faculty members who win its fellowships is essential to 
the success of the N FI C's fellowship program. 

If federal funding has been reduced due to budget 
cutbacks, and private foundation funding is limited. 



Inadequate NEH 
funding for 
academic-year 
fellowships was 
mentioned by a 
number of 
institutions as an 
impediment to 
undertaking new 
faculty and 
institutional 
initiatives. 
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where then do institutions find the funds to support the 
humanities? I n ajanuary 2001 articie in T heChronicie 
of H igher Education, Staniey Katz observed: 

T he good news is ... individual donors and (to a 
significantly lesser extent) private philanthropic 
foundations are providing dramatically increased 
amountsof money to higher education and to local 
cultural institutions like research libraries, muse- 
ums, and historical societies. T hat's not surpris- 
ing, si nee donors are increasingly pursued by, and 
generous to, their alma maters, and those of their 
spousesand children. T hegreatestamountof pri- 
vate giving for the humanities is made through 



donations to colleges and universities, though it is 
impossibleto quantify theexactlevelsofsuch gifts. 

Butthenumbersarelarge— byoneestimate 
(Giving USA), total private giving to the arts, cul- 
ture, and humanities in 1999 was $11.7 billion. 
Increased expenditures for endowed professor- 
ships, museum construction, renovation and 
acquisitions for existing cultural resources, the 
purchase of rare books and manuscripts, and the 
creation of campus humanities centers (there are 
now more than 160 in the country) are perfectly 
visible as one surveys the national scene. T o give 
but one example, a young I .T. millionaire recently 
donated $25 million to the University of Virgnia, 



NEH Annual Appropriations, FY1994 to Present (in millions of dollars) 



Fiscal Year 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


Budget Request 


177.5 


177.5 


182.0 


136.0 


136.0 


136.0 


150.0 


150.0 


120.5 


126.9 


152.0 


162.0 


Appropriation 


177.5 


172.0 


110.0 


110.0 


110.7 


110.7 


115.3 


120.0 


124.5 


124.9 


135.3 


NA 



Note: Figures above are not adjusted for inflation. 
Source: National Endowment for the Humanities. 



NEH Appropriations for Rscal Years 1966-2003, Adjusted for Inflation (2002 Dollars) 




Constant dollar values are based on the annual CPI-U. 
Source: National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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specifically for humanities computing. In reality, 
therefore, there has never been so much money 
invested nationvi/ide in the humanities. 

N evertheless, such funds are not necessarily 
available for some of the most interesting and 
important humanities activities based outside uni- 
versities — or camped uneasily vi/ithin them. U ni- 
versities sometimes solicit individual gifts 
specifically for humanities research projects or 
library-book budgets, but all too often they favor 
traditional academic purposes likefellovi/ships or 
operating expenses for established programs, 
whilethepreferenceof donors is usually for bricks 
and mortar. T hesametrend holdstruefor dona- 
tions to the growing endowments (and buildings) 
of non-university cultural institutions like muse- 
ums and historical societies.^* 

Almost all AAU universities continue to reiy on tradi- 
tionai funding mechanisms, inciuding endowment 
support, internai aiiocations for facuity and staff, and 
externai funding from individuais and foundations. 
Severai universities reported speciai internai revoiving 
grant programs that provide an opportunity for aii fac- 
uity members, inciuding those in the humanities and 
reiated sociai sciences, to compete. T hese invoive a 



competitive appiication process and peer review, and 
aiiow innovative programs to get the seed money they 
need to initiate operations. I n some instances, a por- 
tion of the funds is targeted for interdisci pi inary 
research connecting to areas outside the humanities 
and/or for partnerships with other AAU institutions. 

When funding is centraiiy committed from the 
beginning of the project, participants are more secure 
and abieto pian. Projects have room to grow in new and 
creative directions, and facuity and staff do not have to 
spend inordinate amounts of time on fundraising. 
M any institutions credited the success of their humani- 
ties centers, information technoiogy projects, and other 
humanities activities to sustained and committed fund- 
ing. Carefui evaiuation systems are cruciai in determin- 
ing which programs are successfui and merit further 
funding by the institution. 

Finaiiy, in regard to set-up fundsfor humanities fac- 
uity, most universities report oniy modest set-up funds, 
usuaiiy in the $5,000-$10,000 range. Some universi- 
ties, however, have experimented with packages that 
inciude funds for iibrary purchase budgets, travei sup- 
port, summer research feiiowships, technoiogy needs, 
and/or Internet teachingtraining. 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 



T he Quadrangle Research Fund of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at 
Emory University supports peer-reviewed research projects. Faculty members are 
invited to develop novel, cross-disciplinary initiatives that enhance their research 
activities as well as the research activities of graduate students. Awards range from 
$5,000 to $25,000. The main criteria for Quadrangle Research Fund awards include: (1) 
the intellectual merits of the proposed research program with reference to a well-defined 
area of scholarship or research field, (2) the likelihood of sustaining the program of 
research with a critical mass of researchers and doctoral students or with extramural 
funding where appropriate, and (3) evidence of successful training or research contribu- 
tions by the applicants. Applications for Quadrangle Research awards are open to tenured 
or tenure-track faculty In all disciplines in the humanities, social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences. Applications are peer reviewed according to the criteria appropriate to the various 
disciplines or combinations of disciplines. In all cases, however, preference is given to 
applications that are likely to advance graduate training by sustaining a critical mass of 
research activity in a field or discipline, and that are likely to lead to the dissemination of 
research by faculty and doctoral students. One faculty group received $23,000 for 

Continued 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Funding 

a spring 2003 symposium titled “Image and Imagination of the Religious Self In Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Europe.” The project had been planned in conjunction with 
faculty from The Johns Hopkins University and the Graduate Theological Union at the 
University of California, Berkeley. A seminar wiii complement the symposium; it will pro- 
vide a structure for graduate students to develop their dissertation topics through direct 
interaction with faculty research, provide faculty with feedback on their research, and delin- 
eate links between the seminar topic and ongoing research at Emory. Other Quadrangle 
awards have Involved graduate student stipends to participate in a workshop to present 
work in progress in African-American studies; a project to enhance professional training of 
graduate students in choral conducting and organ performance and the scholarship of 
sacred music; a facuity and graduate student workshop on “Against Death: Scientific and 
Reiigious Perspectives on Prolonging Life”; graduate stipends to explore approaches to 
violence studies; and “Reading Europe,” a graduate student workshop to explore Europe 
and its future through new literature, films, and music. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology used an unrestricted gift from an aiumnus 
and former MIT faculty member to establish the $75-mllllon Kenan Sahin Fund for the 
School of Humanities, Arts, and Social Sciences on its fiftieth anniversary in 2000. The 
Sahin Fund has allocated $10 million for new Initiatives, Including two new interdisciplinary 
master's degree programs in the humanities (Comparative Media Studies and Science 
Writing); $21 million for endowed professorships; and $24 million for endowed doctoral fel- 
lowships in the humanities, arts, and social sciences. The remaining $20 million will be 
used to improve facilities in the school. The endowment will also help to inaugurate the 
Kenan Sahin Society of Eeilows in the Humanities, Arts, and Social Sciences at MIT. 

The University of Wisconsin-Madison funds faculty research In the humanities in part 
through a gift from the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation (WARE), administered 
through the Graduate Schooi. Although WARE funds derive from patent and license activity 
generated by faculty and staff In the sciences, the university has, since the early 1960s, 
committed access to those funds to ali faculty, regardless of division. Awards through the 
annual fall competition range from $5,000 to $32,000 and average $15,000, with 
almost $1,000,000 awarded to faculty In the arts and humanities in the 2002 cycle. 
WARE funds also contribute to start-up and retention packages for humanities faculty, 
including summer salary and flexible funds for travel and equipment, and graduate stu- 
dent assistants. In partnership with the College of Letters and Science and the School of 
Education, they also help provide salary supplementation for winners of major external fel- 
lowships from NEH, Guggenheim, and ACLS. In another initiative, the College of Letters 
and Science makes resident fellowships available to junior and senior faculty at the 
Institute for Research In the Humanities, allowing a semester leave from teaching respon- 
sibilities to support research. Senior fellowships provide half-time course release for a 
period of five years. 
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Recommendation 10: Work with 
Other Organizations 

AA U and Oie leaders of its universities should zvork zvith 
other universities and organizatums in a ctmeerted 
^ort to increase fundingfor the humanities thrmi^ 
the federal government and private foundations. 

• I n collaboration with appropriate other organ- 
izations (such as the ACLS, the MLA, the 
H umanities Alliance, the Federation of State 
Humanities Councils, and the American 
Association of M useums), draft a set of impor- 
tant national objectives for the humanities, 
including identification of ongoing projects 
and activities that need additional and sus- 
tained support, and new areas of high priority. 

• Conveneanationalsummitofleadersfrom uni- 
versities, foundations, professional associa- 
tions, and humanities support groups and 
councilsto review the proposed objectives, and 
- with appropriate revisions - adopt them 
as goals for joint efforts to acquire public and 
private funding. 

• Seek significant increases in funding for the 
National E ndowment for the H umanities. 

• Seek significant increases in funding for lan- 
guage and area studies under the Department 
of Education's Title VI program, the 
Department of H omeland Security, and other 
suitable venues. 

• Encourage foundations to provide new or 
increased funding for the humanities. 

• Assess progresson funding for the humanities 
every two years, and renew and revise efforts as 
appropriate. 

• Work with university presses, scholarly soci- 
eties, and libraries to develop community-wide 
responses to current problems in scholarly 
communication in the humanities. 



As noted in the early pages of this report, the hope of 
the AAU Task Force on the Role and Status of the 
H umanities is that this document will be a vibrant 
agent of change. While all AAU universities are 
encouraged to examine on their own campus ways in 
which they can improve the humanities, AAU as an 
organization also has a role. 

Neither AAU universities alone nor the wider 
range of universities can define national objectives for 
the humanities. Such a task rightfully belongs to all 
organizations and institutions that care about and sup- 
portthe humanities. Forthisreason,AAU invitesothers 
to join us in planning an effort to identify ongoing proj- 
ects and activities that need additional, sustained sup- 
port and new areas of high priority. 

Indeed, other organizations have already 
expressed interestin working morecloselywithAAU in 
this area. T he Federation of State FI umanities C ouncils 
and AAU released ajoint report in M arch 2002 on ways 
in which state humanities councils and universities 
could work together more closely. M ore recently, the 
American Association of M useums approved a resolu- 
tion urging universities, museums, governmental agen- 
cies, foundations, and other stakeholders to begin a 
national dialogue with the aim of providing long-term 
stability for America's university museums and their 
irreplaceable collections.* Others, such as the N ational 
FI umanities Alliance and the National FI umanities 
Center, have a deep commitment to the humanities as 
well, and are interested in working together in this area. 

I dentification of goals is, of course, only one part of 
the equation. The other part is funding. As previously 
discussed, the National Endowmentforthe FI umanities 
is seriously underfunded, and significant increases are 
needed, even in this time of budgetary pressure. 
Foundations have also been a significant source of sup- 
portofthehumanitiesovertheyears, and their voice and 
input are also needed. 

I n short, AAU sees this report not as a final prod- 
uct but as a single step toward the revitalization of the 
humanities, both on campus and beyond. 



The National 
Endowment for 
the Humanities 
is seriously 
underfunded, and 
significant increases 
are needed, even 
in this time of 
budgetary pressure. 



* SeeAppendixAforacopyoftheAAM resolution. 
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APPENDIX I 

Additional Examples 



Recommendation 1: Provide 

Presidential Leadership 

1. Four years ago, the president's office at Iowa 
State University estabiished the Counci i on 
Schoiarship in the Humanities. With the 
charge to support schoiarship in the humani- 
ties, the councii has sponsored summer 
research grants, research travei grants, and pub- 
iications subvention grants. T he councii has 
aiso supported a semester of schoiariy work for 
three Distinguished Humanities Schoiars. 
Facuity who have been supported by the grants 
have been among the most productive humani- 
ties researchers and have been abieto increase 
their focus on the pubiication of articies and 
books through these grants. Support of 
research travei has encouraged key archivai 
work. T he D istinguished H umanities Schoiars 
program has enhanced the profiie of the 
humanities on the campus through pubiic iec- 
tures. Over one hundred facuity have been 
supported by the grants program; in FY2002, 
this inciuded fifteen facuity on summer 
research support and seventeen on research 
travei grants. 

2. H umanities facuity recruitment, retention, and 
retirement have been a major area of focus at 
New York U niversity over the past five years, 
and the active and unfaiiing support of the cen- 
trai administration for this process has been 
cruciai for its success. Since 1996, NYU has 
embarked on a major reconstitution of its 
humanities facuity and departments, with an 
emphasis on the so-caiied coreornodai depart- 
ments. Like many universities over the past 
decade, NYU has faced the probiem of an aging 
generation of schoiars in its humanities depart- 
ments and the need to repiacethem in atimeiy 
manner. Addressing this probiem has been the 
focus of an acceierated hiring program within 
the humanities since 1996. T he resuit is that 



cioseto30 percent ofthe humanities facuity has 
come to NYU since faii 1997. The demo- 
graphic of this cohort is mid-career and 
younger, with few appointments of advanced 
senior professors. T his marked change (and 
infusion of inteiiectuai energy and imagination) 
has enabied departments to reconfigure them- 
seives in ways that respond to the often dramat- 
ic changes that have occurred in the 
configuration of knowiedge within and across 
the humanities. 

3. T he personai, high-ievei invoivement of former 
President Gerhard Casper is credited with pro- 
viding the impetus for an entire series of efforts 
to make the humanities a priority at Stanford 
University, in October 1997, President 
Casper announced the creation of four new 
endowed Professorships for the Humanities 
and the Arts to enabie departments to appoint 
the most distinguished schoiars working in 
these fieids today. Heid in the Schooi of 
H umanities and Sciences, the chairs are aiiocat- 
ed to departments for the duration of the 
appointment of the chairhoiders. In addition. 
President Casper estabiished the Stanford 
Presidentiai Lectures and Symposia in the 
H umanities and Arts, a iecture series to bring 
distinguished schoiars, artists, and critics to 
Stanford. Visitors are asked to address the cur- 
rent shape and future directions ofthe humani- 
ties and have inciuded Nobei Laureate Woie 
Soyinka, choreographer Pina Bausch, phiioso- 
pher Aiexander Nehamas, and cuiturai histori- 
an Roger Chartier. Symposia are devoted to the 
reiationships between the humanities and other 
discipiines. They have inciuded "Past 
Dependencies," which brought together 
humanists, sociai scientists, and iegai schoiars 
to examine how and why the past matters, and 
"Limits of Performance," in which humanists, 
doctors, and athietes expiored the nature of 
human potentiai. 
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Recommendation 2: Enhance 

Opportunities for Faculty 

4. An annuallychangingthemeattractsboth inter- 
nal and outside visiting fellows to Cornell 
University's Society for the H umanities each 
year. All appointments are for either a semester 
or a year, and all include a teaching require- 
ment. Fellows meet weekly over lunch to dis- 
cuss each other's work and may be joined by 
other membersoftheCornell community. T he 
society sponsors or cosponsors many lectures 
and conferences during the year, which draw 
on internal and external speakers and are organ- 
ized by both the fellows and other members of 
the Cornell community. 

5. Corneii University faculty designed and 
launched a Writing in the Majors project, in 
order to provide advanced, writing-intensive 
courses for juniors and seniors in fieldsthat have 
not traditionally focused heavily on writing. 
Students report that the writing process helps 
them think more clearly and in new ways about 
their ideas. T he project's director reports that 
oral presentations, discussions, field studies, 
peer review of work, and collaborative projects 
are also part of theWIM initiatives. 

6. Emory University established the Center for 
Teaching and Curriculum (CTC) and its 
University Advisory Council on Teaching 
(UACT ) to provide the kind of support for 
teaching that has traditionally been reserved for 
research. T he center concentrates on support- 
ing faculty initiatives in Theory-Praxis 
Learning, in course development support for 
the new curricular proposal, and in working 
toward more meaningful and systematic meth- 
ods for evaluating teaching. UACT, created in 
the spring of 1998, consists of representatives 
from each of Emory's nine schools. UACT 
helps support instructional development in the 
schools and promotes discussion and reflection 
on teaching generally across the university. T he 
CT C and UACT often cosponsor activities, lec- 
tures, and workshops. The Theory Practice 
Learning (T PL) program, an associate program 
of the Center for Teaching and Curriculum, is 



now three years old and involves faculty from 
every department of the college and from many 
graduate and professional programs in the uni- 
versity. TheTPL program helps faculty devel- 
op pedagogical skills for teaching students to 
learn by integrating classroom ideas with actions 
in and beyond the classroom. Over fifty cours- 
es in Emory College use some form of T PL 
strategies. I n collaboration with the Center for 
Ethics, T PL has organized workshops, attended 
by over 100 faculty members and graduate stu- 
dents, explaining the basic theory of experiential 
learning and detailing how to reorganize cours- 
es to include practices of theory. 

7. A direct result of faculty initiative, McGill 
University's School of the Environment is a 
three-faculty collaboration involving agricul- 
ture, science, and arts. T he curriculum con- 
tains a core set of courses that brings together 
students from the three faculties. T hese involve 
considerable boundary-crossing on issues 
ranging from pure research to applied practices 
to ethical and public policy discussions. 

8. Northwestern U niversity has sponsored early- 
evening Humanities Domain Dinners organ- 
ized around a topic and featuring a panel 
discussion led by humanities faculty. T he pro- 
grams have proved an effective way for faculty 
members from different departments to come 
together. 

9. For the past five years, the administration in 
Liberal Arts at Purdue University has spent 
much time fostering examination of curricula. 
That climate encouraged non-English faculty 
to look at writing as a tool, not a burden, while 
it encouraged the English faculty to stop view- 
ing first-year writing requirements as fixed and 
final. Faculty saw the need to rethink first-year 
composition as a way of creating a common 
ground for students throughout the university. 

I ntensive summer workshops were held for fac- 
ulty interested in increasing writing in non- 
composition courses, and financial supportwas 
provided to those who attended. Faculty coor- 
dinators from the Departments of English, 
Sociology, and Anthropology worked with fifty 
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faculty from the eleven departments in Liberal 
Arts. T he faculty trained in the summer work- 
shops have in turn offered 117 courses ranging 
from "Brain and Language" to the "World of 
Charlemagne," in which varied writing assign- 
ments have been a central feature. Because fac- 
ulty from very different disciplines (e.g., 
behavioral scientists, anthropologists, and clas- 
sicists) have been partofthediscussion, there is 
a growing recognition that the Department of 
English doesn't "own" writing anymore. With 
that recognition has come a greater sense of 
agency in the non-E nglish faculty. Faculty who 
have increased writing in their courses report a 
great deal of satisfaction with the outcomes. 
Student response has been most interesting. Of 
the 117 courses taught, only seventeen were 
actually designated as writing. T hewriting des- 
ignation itself seemed to frighten students and 
discourage them from taking the course. In the 
other 100 courses, very few students com- 
plained about more writing. Indeed, narrative 
comments suggest students began to see the 
connection between writing and thinking. 



imagining, and creating, with a focus on a spe- 
cific topic that has broad intellectual appeal and 
that forges connections among many areas of 
campus intellectual life. H eavily involved in the 
symposium on "Exploring Beauty" were the 
Departments of Physics, Anthropology, 
English, Fashion and Design Technologies, 
FineArts, M useum Studies, Women's Studies, 
Religion, and Visual Communication, as well as 
Bird Library and FI endricks Chapel. Thesym- 
posium had four major themes, each with at 
least one keynote speaker and many associated 
events: beauty and science, beauty in cross-cul- 
tural contexts, beauty and the human body, and 
beauty in everyday life. T he theme for 2003 
was "journeys": journeys of exploration and 
discovery, intellectual journeys, mythical and 
artistic journeys, migrations of peoples, exiles, 
liberations, pilgrimages, and more. Syracuse 
Symposium offers an excellent demonstration 
of how the humanities division can lead a cam- 
pus-wide conversation on an essentially 
humanistic topic of wide-ranging interest and 
genuine academic breadth and depth. 



At Purdue University, 
faculty who have 
increased writing in 
their courses report 
a great deal of 
satisfaction with 
the outcomes. 



10. Stony Brook University-State University of 
New York's Flumanities Institute Fellows 
Program provides release funding for one 
semester to faculty who devote that time to a 
research project for publication. Fellows are 
housed in the FI umanities Institute and given 
full use ofthe resources it provides. Each fellow 
mentors a senior undergraduate, who serves as 
a research assistant/collaborator and who is 
engaged in a complementary project. Recent 
topics have included Diaspora and Nomadism 
with regard to C hinese immigrant cultures, the 
use and ideology of photography in Arab- 
Israeli conflict, and a study of Charles Atlas as a 
"masculinist" exemplar of Italian-American 
assimilation. 

11. T heSyracuseSymposium isan annual intellec- 
tual festival arranged by the College of Arts and 
Sciences on behalf of Syracuse University, and 
includes lectures, exhibits, performances, work- 
shops, and other special events. T he sympo- 
sium celebrates interdisciplinary thinking. 



12. In the past three years, the University of 
Caiifornia, Davis, has greatly increased faculty 
participation in lower-division instruction. 
Departments are generally small, but faculty 
have focused on upper-division courses. In 
order to meet the demands of increased enroll- 
ment and provide a vehicle to introduce stu- 
dents to humanities at the lower division, UC 
D avis created a set of incentives that resulted in 
more courses at the lower division. Clear 
guidelines for faculty workload were created 
and are enforced through reports detailing indi- 
vidual faculty teaching. Department chairs are 
held accountable, and the university has made it 
clear that additional faculty resources will not 
be provided unless workload standards are 
met. As a result, faculty now engage with stu- 
dents at an earlier point in their studies. 

13. Collaboration in teaching and research across 
departmental boundaries has increased signifi- 
cantly at the University of Caiifornia, Los 
Angeles, over the past eight years. To a certain 
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exten t th i s i s th e resu 1 1 of ad m i n i strati ve CO n so I - 
idations implemented in 1994 and refined in 
succeeding years. Because of drastic budget 
cuts, the number of administrative units in the 
Division of Humanities were reduced from 
twenty-five to seven, resulting in clusters of staff 
serving more than one department. T hrown 
together against their will, faculty — especially 
in the E uropean language departments — start- 
ed to develop a number of joint ventures, such 
as team-taught interdisciplinary courses. 
N ewiy created research centers have also fos- 
tered the growth of collaborative projects, con- 
ferences, and lecture series. New hires, 
especially at the junior level, have often strad- 
dled departmental boundaries and have been 
jointly appointed in up to three units. 

14. The College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of North Caroiina at Chapel Hill 

has initiated a new program in Writing for the 
Screen and Stage. T his program was devised by 
faculty members drawn together, under leader- 
ship from the CAS dean's office, from three of 
the university's areas of long-term strength: the 
Departments of Communication Studies, 
Dramatic Art, and English, the last of which has 
a strong creative writing faculty. T he program is 
being funded roughly 50 percent by private 
gifts, has hired top-quality faculty members who 
have impressive professional credentials, has ini- 
tiated an academic minor, and plans to offer a 
majorwithin the next few years. The College of 
Arts and Sciences also has initiated ajewish 
studies program, beginning with a minor during 
the fall of 2003. T he program, imaginatively 
designed by faculty from several departments 
(English, German, history, political science, reli- 
gious studies, and Slavic languages), is being 
funded in its initial stages primarily by gifts. 
Besides fostering scholarship in numerous dis- 
ciplines, the center will arrange courses that aim 
to introduce jewish history, literature, and cul- 
ture to a primarily non-jewish student clientele 
and to engage in extensive outreach to non-aca- 
demic groups throughout North Carolina and 
the southeastern U nited States. 



15. I n 2002, the 0 regon Humanities Center at the 
University of Oregon initiated a prestigious 
new fellowship program, designed to challenge 
humanities faculty to be more daring and 
experimental in their teaching and to think of 
the classroom as a laboratory for their research. 
T heColeman-G uitteauTeaching-and-Research 
Professorship encourages the integration of 
teaching and research by offering faculty a 
teaching fellowship followed by a one-term 
research fellowship during the same academic 
year. I n order to receive this award, faculty must 
envision clear connections between their teach- 
ing and research and articulate the ways in 
which they plan to enlist their students directly 
in their research project. 

16. T he C ollege of L etters, A its and Sciences at the 
University of Southern Caiifbrnia has estab- 
lished a General Education program for under- 
graduates that is taught almost exclusively by 
tenure-track or tenured faculty, who offer a vari- 
ety of courses with a rich mix of class size and 
subject matter. Four of the six categories high- 
light the humanities and related social sciences. 
To encourage the development of the new 
General Education curriculum, the university 
simplified the review process for many of these 
courses, inviting faculty to teach material close 
to their current research and intellectual inter- 
ests. Atthesametime, the writing program was 
entirely redesigned, so that students now com- 
plete a writing course in their freshman year 
that is affiliated with one of the General 
Education categories devoted to the critical 
analysisofcontemporary social issues. A writ- 
ing-intensive General Education course on 
interpreting texts is usually taken in the follow- 
ing year; and an advanced writing course, asso- 
ciated with a student's disciplinary or 
professional aspirations, is offered atthejunior 
or senior level. T he program makes particular 
demands on the humanities faculty, but it has 
raised evaluationsoftheeducational experience 
among students, parents, and faculty. T hese 
changes, together with a departmental review 
process that involves faculty from inside and 
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outsidetheinstitution, have focused theuniver- 
sity's attention on the humanities, their impor- 
tance for students in aii programs of study, and 
the university's vision of the future of the 
humanities at use. 

17. T heCoiiegeof Letters, Artsand Sciencesatthe 
University of Southern Caiifbrnia offers a 
range of freshman seminars that aiiow facuity 
from aii over the campus to teach subjects ciose 
to their own inteiiectuai passions, even outside 
their professionai areas of research. A Nobei 
prize-winning chemist and a Siavist offer a ciass 
deaiingwith Faust and its appiication to scientif- 
ic thought: a medicai schooi professor offers a 
ciass on the bioiogicai bases of Spoon River 
Anthoiogy. The point is to inspire incoming 
freshman to a more ambitious conception of 
their academic careers, butthefacuity haveoften 
found that teaching these ciasses heips connect 
them to their own iove of the humanities. 

18. Responding to a proposai by facuity members 
in the Departments of H istory and Education, 
Washington University in St Louis in 2000 
created an Arts and Sciences Interdiscipiinary 
Initiative to foster interdisciplinary teaching 
and research across the humanities, social sci- 
ences, and natural sciences. Administered by 
an interdivisional executive committee of five 
senior faculty, the project aims to create new 
interdisciplinary courses to meet the needs of 
the new curriculum, to bring outside 
researchers onto campus each year, to establish 
new connections among Washington 
U niversity faculty and between faculty and visi- 
tors, to encourage new directions in research, 
and to highlight and reinforce the symbiotic 
relationship of teaching and research. 

19. H umanities faculty at Washington University 
in St Louis played key roles in redesigning the 
university's new undergraduate arts and sci- 
ences curriculum, http://www.artsd.wustl.edu/ 
curriculum, implemented in fall 2001. H igh- 
lights of the recommendations include a small 
seminar experience for every freshman; a cap- 
stone experience in the senior year to bring 
together previous learning experiences in an in- 



depth exploration of a problem or topic; clusters 
of courses in four areas — natural sciences, 
social sciences, textual and historical studies, 
and language and the arts — from which stu- 
dents must complete required units; course 
requirements in diversity studies, one focusing 
on societies outside English-speaking North 
America and Britain, and one dealing with gen- 
der, ethnicity, race and/or social class; new 
emphasis on quantitative analysis: and designat- 
ed writing-intensive courses to be required in 
addition to freshman composition. T he cre- 
ation of this curriculum came out of discussions 
among faculty and deans regarding the essential 
qualities that they felt should constitute an 
undergraduate education. Further discussion 
along these lines has led to the proposed devel- 
opment of a rigorous interdisciplinary honors 
program in the humanities, which is currently 
being developed. The program will draw on 
faculty across the humanities and social sci- 
ences. Students will work closely with a rela- 
tively small group of dedicated teachers drawn 
from tenured, tenure-track, and emeritus ranks. 
Graduates of the program will have learned to 
write and speak clearly and flexibly: will have 
broad experience in the classics of the Western 
philosophical and literary tradition; will have 
training in the historical analysis of those clas- 
sics: will be fluent in at least one foreign lan- 
guage: and will have had considerable 
experience in independent research. Their 
work in the humanities will bridge disciplines 
and will foster in them the two great hermeneu- 
tic skills of criticism and appreciation. Students 
in the program will be exceptionally well pre- 
pared for a range of graduate programs in the 
humanities. 

Faculty Recruitment and Retention 

20. Emory University's Center for Flumanistic 
Inquiry (CFII) program sponsors the Senior 
Fellows Program, which gives research oppor- 
tunities to scholarsin ter ested inthehumanities. 
Not only are fellows given an opportunity to 
pursue research in the humanities, they are also 
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obligated to contribute to the community 
through lectures, workshops, etc. T hese fel- 
lows may come from any department or disci- 
pline as long as their research pertains to the 
humanities. 

21. T he University at Buffaio's Poetics Program, 
unique when it was instituted but now emulat- 
ed at other universities, attracts the university's 
best graduate students in English. The Poetics 
Program resulted from hiring academic stars, 
initially in a cluster hirethat brought together a 
group of the best scholars of their kind. T he 
cluster hire concept was vital to the success of 
the program. Endowed chairs in this area pro- 
vide the funding necessary to sustain the lec- 
tures, performances, conferences, and 
programs that give the program its vitality. 

22. With the help of the chancellor, the executive 
vice chancellor and provost, the vice chancellor 
for research, and the dean of arts and humani- 
ties, the Townsend H umanities Center at the 
University of California, Berkeley, now spon- 
sors five annual I nitiative G rants for Associate 
Professors. T his two-year-old program pro- 
vides a semester's teaching release time at full 
salary for recipients to pursue research. All 
grantees choose another faculty member with 
whom they can envisage a series of conversa- 
tions beneficial to their research project. T his 
counterpart may be at any rank but cannot 
come from the grantee's department. T he pairs 
then meet six times during the semester for 
working lunches in which the counterpart pres- 
ents the main issues of the grantee's work and 
summarizes some of the larger questions that it 
raises for his or her own discipline. T his pro- 
gram provides a much-needed opportunity for 
younger faculty in the trough between the jun- 
ior and senior levels to maintain momentum in 
their ongoing research. T he release time 
allowed by the Initiative Grants provides a 
unique opportunity for associate professors to 
keep their research agendas at a steady career 
pace. T he grants function asa productivity and 
morale booster for individual faculty and, by 
association, the campus as a whole. 



23. I n addition to hiring through traditional depart- 
mental structures, the University of California, 
Irvine, has experimented with recruitments in 
areas that span departmental interests. 
Drawing on faculty members from different 
departments and programs in the school, the 
dean, in consultation with department chairs, 
appointed a school-wide search committee. 
The committee screened applications from a 
number of fields, consulting with departments 
about their interest in candidates that potential- 
ly could be placed in their units. Departments 
participated in campus visits and final evalua- 
tion of the candidate. T he recruitment practice 
has enabled the university to bridge discipli- 
nary divisions while working within existing 
departmental administration structures. 
Although faculty areas of specialization contin- 
ue to be disciplinary, by and large, experiments 
with new recruitment procedures can facilitate 
cross-disciplinary and interdisciplinary work 
through the hiring of faculty who have intellec- 
tual and curricular connections across disci- 
plines. 

24. T he U niversity of M innesota has added thirty- 
four incremental faculty positions in thearts and 
humanities since 1997. I n the past three years, 
the C ollege of L i beral A rts has created three new 
chairs and professorships in the humanities. 
T he university created the D epartment of Asian 
Languages and Literatures in 2000 and has built 
the Department of American Indian Studies. 
T he university created the H umanities I nstitute 
in 1998, and it has played an important role in 
attracting and retaining humanities and arts fac- 
ulty. I nvestment in excellent space for teaching, 
research, and intellectual interaction is also 
key to recruiting and retaining faculty. The uni- 
versity has planned renovations to the buildings 
that house the humanities departments, and 
has allocated additional space to create a 
"Humanities District" on the campus that 
will bring all of the humanities departments 
together geographically and an "Arts Quarter" 
that brings the arts departments together geo- 
graphically. 
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25. T he University of Pennsyivania's School of 
Arts and Science offers three to four Weiler 
Faculty Research Fellowships each year to mid- 
career humanists. These fellowships, which 
provide research funds and release time from 
teaching and administrative duties, are intend- 
ed for research in the humanities and humanis- 
tic social sciences. T hey are awarded to faculty 
members who have a critical need for research 
and writing timeoutsideofthe usual sabbatical 
cycle. 

T enure and Promotion 

26. In 1999, lowaStateUniversity adopted anew, 
forward-looking document for promotion and 
tenure. Reflecting Iowa State's land-grant mis- 
sion, this document encourages outreach activ- 
ities for any faculty member. An increasing 
number of faculty, including those in the 
humanities, have begun to document the ways 
in which they have connected with new com- 
munities, particularly those outside of tradition- 
al academic venues. Each faculty member, 
however, must still demonstrate scholarship in 
the three areas of research/creative activities, 
teaching, and extension/professional practice. 

27. T heprimarytenurecriteriaattheUniversityof 
Toronto are teaching and research, although 
creative professional activity is another category 
that can also be used when justified. This cate- 
gory includes artistic activity (such as painting, 
film, or sculpture) as well as broadly based pub- 
lic education activity (such as media engage- 
ment or lectures). T hese can be factored into 
personnel decisions but supplement rather 
than replace classroom teaching and graduate 
supervision. Each year there is an assessment 
for merit-pay consideration. In this exercise, 
activity as a "public intellectual" and "public 
educator" receives significant weight. Such 
activity, when present in an exceptional quality 
or quantity, can be used to justify special salary 
adjustments. 




28. 



T he faculty at the University of Washington 

recently modified theFacultyCodeto allow fac- 
ulty to adjust, with the concurrence of the 
departmental chair, his/her proportion of 
involvement in teaching, research, and service. 
T his change has allowed faculty to be evaluated 
for merit salary increases based on the profile 
they have developed with their chairs. At the 
same time, the formal criteria for tenure and 
promotion have not changed, and, while there 
is a greater acceptance of outreach as part of a 
faculty member's activities, tenure and promo- 
tion decisions still focus on scholarship and 
teaching. 



Laurinda Dixon, William 
P. Tolley Teaching 
Professor in the 
Humanities, teaches a 
class in Xorthem 
Renaissance Art. 

Photo courtesy of Syracuse University 
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Recommendation 3: Encourage 
Student Participation 

Graduate Students 



29. 



As Colby Emerson and Anne 
Raine listen, Alys Weinhaum 
(English, University of 
Washington) [left] talks 
with Susan Squire (English 
and Women^s Studies, 
Pennsylvania State 
University) after Squier^s 
Humanities on the Move 
lecture sponsored by the 
Simpson Center. 

Photo courtesy of University of 
Washington 



In response to changingtrends in the academic 
job market, Emory University's Graduate 
Schooi of Arts and Sciences (GSAS) has 
iaunched severai initiatives to introduce PhD 
students in humanities and sociai sciences to 
non-traditionai career opportunities. In 2000- 
2001, the GSAS launched the Robert W. 
Woodruff Library Graduate Fellows Program. 
Each year up to six fellowships are awarded to 
advanced graduate students. Fellows work 
from fifteen to twenty hours per week in the 
library in an area relating to their subject spe- 
cialization. Libraryfellows work on a variety of 
research activities over the course of the year 
and, while centered in one library area, may 
engage in projects across several library depart- 
ments. Fellows work with curators and special- 
ists on projects such as preparing archival 
collections for research use and developing 
seminars or exhibitions from the collection: 
developing or managing a digital project in the 
fellow's subject area; assisting in research proj- 
ects with numeric data sets; assisting in design- 
ing data-gathering tools and in statistical 
analysis of user survey instruments: assisting in 
analyzing and developing library collections in 
a particular subject area: and assisting students 
with research projects. Other programs that 




Photo courtesy of University of Washington 



30. 



expose graduate students to a variety of career 
options are coordinated through the Office 
of U niversity-Community Partnerships Fellow- 
ships. T he Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, together with the Office of University- 
Community Partnerships, offers Community 
Partnership Fellowships to six advanced gradu- 
atestudents. T hefellowsassistthedirectorand 
staff of the Office of University-Community 
Partnerships in facilitating the integration of 
teaching, research, and service activities direct- 
ed toward the Greater Atlanta community. 
Fellows serve approximately twenty hours per 
week and are assigned to a variety of teaching, 
research, and service activities over the course 
of the year. Examples may include assisting in 
the design and implementation of field study 
activity to complement traditional coursework, 
working on a research activity that provides 
direct benefit to an Atlanta-area agency or 
organization, or providing direct assistance to 
an Atlanta-area agency or organization (e.g., 
short-term research projects, grant proposals, 
needs assessments, etc.). Upon completion of 
the PhD, the OUCP fellows drawn from the 
humanities and social sciences are poised to 
consider a wider variety of career options. 

Emory University's Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences (GSAS) also inaugurated a pro- 
gram in conjunction with the Career Center 
designed to address the needs of students who 
are considering careers outside the academy. 
Several workshops for this population have 
been held, and students are regularly seen in 
individual career counseling sessions. The 
Career Center and the GSAS hosted the 
Inaugural Graduate Career Symposium in 
spring 2002. T his three-fourths day program 
was designed in response to students' nonacad- 
emic career interests and concerns. The 
keynote speaker, Li hong D'Angelo, has worked 
in various capacities at Coca Cola since he 
earned his PhD in chemistry. About forty-five 
graduate students attended, and the feedback 
was very positive. In addition, the GSAS and 
Career Center Web sites will be expanded to 
include additional resources to assist graduate 
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students in their career expiorations. The 
Office of Postdoctorai Education Career 
Resources, through the Career Center, pro- 
vides information on postdoctorai openings as 
weii as seminars on topics such as career buiid- 
ingand grantwriting. T heofficeand Web page 
provide career deveiopment iinks, job iistings, 
generai academia/industry iistings, and govern- 
ment and specific industry iistings. 

31. Harvard University's Graduate Schooi of Arts 
and Sciences (GSAS) has increased funding for 
facuity-sponsored research workshops that 
often cut across discipiinary boundaries. T hese 
aretheprincipaiforumsfor graduate students to 
present new work, and they have heiped to 
speed compietion of doctorai dissertations. 

32. T he Robert and Nancy H aii Feiiowship pro- 
gram at T he Johns Hopkins University sup- 
ports paid internships for graduate and 
undergraduate humanities students to engage 
in curatoriai and educationai work at the 
Waiters Art M useum. Deveioped and funded 
jointiy by the university and the Waiters 
M useum, this endowed program makes it pos- 
sibie for students to have a substantive iearning 
experience at a ieading museum without regard 
to the student's financiai means. During the 
schooi year and fuii-time in the summer, stu- 
dents participate in pianning and research for 
speciai exhibitions and the permanent coiiec- 
tion, working cioseiy with mentors from the 
curatoriai staff of the museum and thefacuity at 
Hopkins. 

33. Princeton University's Society of Feiiows in 
the Liberai Arts, made up of recent PhD recip- 
ients in the humanities and in seiected sociai 
and naturai sciences, seeks to promote innova- 
tive inter-discipiinary approaches to schoiar- 
ship and teaching. Postdoctorai (Cotsen) 
Feiiows are appointed for three-year terms to 
pursue research and teach haif-time in their aca- 
demic department or in the Program in 
H umanistic Studies. T he society aiso inciudes 
Princeton facuity members as Facuity Feiiows. 
T he C otsen and Facuity Feiiows meet reguiariy 
for informai and formai discussion, seminars. 



and iectures. T ogether, the feiiows constitute a 
center that increases opportunities at the uni- 
versity for interdiscipiinary teaching and iearn- 
ing and fosters a cioser exchange among 
undergraduates, graduate students, and facuity. 
The society is iocated in the Joseph Henry 
H ouse, a historic buiiding at the center of cam- 
pus named after its designer, the eminent scien- 
tist and Princeton professor Joseph Henry 
(1797-1878). 

34. The Graduate Schooi at Michigan State 
U niversity, the C oi iege of A rts and L etters, and 
graduate program coordinators have been part 
of the nationai "Re-envisioning the PhD" dis- 
cussion. Aithough students are being informed 
about opportunities for non-academic career 
choices after compieting the doctorai degree, 
thecurricuia and requirements for thedegree in 
traditionai majors have changed iittie to accom- 
modate students with interestin aiternate career 
paths. H owever, the new PhD programs in 
rhetoric and writing and in African-American 
and African studies, as weii as the speciaiization 
in women's studies at the graduate ievei, 
inciude intern or simiiar fieid experiences that 
cieariy invite the students to appiy their 
research expertise in business, government, or 
sociai service organizations, among others. I n a 
coiiaborative effort, the Graduate Schooi, Arts 
and Letters, and Career Services (with funding 
from the provost) are hiring a career advisor, to 
be housed in Arts and Letters and to focus on 
career paths for undergraduate, graduate, and 
PhD students. A new Web site and workshops, 
hosted by the G raduate Schooi, provide infor- 
mation on career opportunities specificaiiy for 
graduate students in Arts and Letters and the 
Coiiege of Sociai Science. 

35. A PhD program in American Studies wiii be 
the first humanities doctorai program on the 
Rutgers University's Newark Campus. 
Invoiving facuity in African-American studies, 
anthropoiogy, E ngiish, history, economics, edu- 
cation, jazz studies, iaw, modern ianguages, phi- 
iosophy poiiticai sciences, socioiogy, urban 
studies, visuai and performing arts, and 
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The MA program in 
museum studies at 
the University of 
Kansas, which 
attracts humanities, 
arts, and social 
sciences students, 
focuses specifically 
on training for 
careers outside 
the academy. 



women's and gender studies, the program 
focuses on public scholarship linking the acad- 
emy to the diverse urban environments sur- 
rounding it. T he strong commitment of the 
Rutgers program to expanding the options for 
public scholarship prepares graduates for 
employment in the public sector as staff mem- 
bers of government agencies, historical associa- 
tions, public and private museums, and private 
and nonprofit consulting organizations. A rig- 
orous internship program supports public 
scholarship and helps match students with 
potential employers. The program's service to 
the community through these internships is 
designed to integrate thescholarship with com- 
munity interests and enhance employment 
options for graduates. 

36. T 0 expose graduate students to career options, 
the Department of Linguistics at Stanford 
University offers courses taught by linguists 
engaged in corporate research and colloquia 
featuring panelists who work in academe, cor- 
porate research, and private consulting. 

37. A major new initiative at the University of 
Caiifbrnia, Santa Barbara, is the Consortium 
for L iterature, T heory, and C ulture. T he con- 
sortium brings together faculty and graduate 
students from the Division of H umanities and 
Fine Arts, as well as affiliates from other disci- 
plines, to advance collaborative research in lit- 
erary studies, broadly defined. W hilegrounded 
in the study of national literary traditions, it 
seeks to encourage interdisciplinary and theo- 
retical reflections on literature and culture in 
global and comparative contexts. T he consor- 
tium's programs and activities are designed to 
assist departments in recruiting first-rate gradu- 
ate students in literary studies and then to 
involve those students in a scholarly communi- 
ty of research and learning. Among the pro- 
grams of the consortium are research 
assistantships for graduate students who will 
assist in its programs and activities, stipends to 
students finishing their dissertations, and funds 
for participating departments to increase fel- 
lowship awards to outstanding new graduate 



students. T he consortium sponsors and facili- 
tates a network of graduate courses in literary 
theory and interdisciplinary approaches to lit- 
erature. Each year, limited numbers of these 
specified courses, individually or team-taught 
and offered by different departments, are open 
to graduate students from all participating pro- 
grams. T he consortium sponsors a graduate 
student conference each year on a theme relat- 
ed to some of the sponsored graduate courses. 
Possiblefutureplansincludeagraduate empha- 
sis in literary theory or a jointly administered 
master's degree. 

38. Several departments in the humanities and 
social sciences at the University of Kansas 
have developed programs or advising policies 
that bring to their graduate students' attention 
career opportunities in fields that are both aca- 
demic and non-academic, although the 
approaches across departments are by no 
means even or equally as powerful. T he M A 
program in museum studies, which attracts 
humanities, arts, and social sciences students, 
focuses specifically on training for careers out- 
side the academy. Among the other depart- 
ments, English, Theatre and Film, 
Anthropology, Art Flistory, and the language 
departments have been the most aggressive 
about multiplying the employment possibilities 
for their graduate students. In addition, the 
FI all Center offers student internships for grad- 
uate studentsin humanities fi eldswho areinter- 
ested in the public humanities. These allow the 
students to work with the humanities in the 
publicorprivatesector. Forthepastthreeyears 
the center has partnered with the Kansas State 
FI istorical Society to grant an internship to stu- 
dents who have taken on various tasks at the 
Kansas State M useum of FI istory or for the 
State FI istorical Society. As part of its NEFI 
C hallenge G rant, the center plans to introduce 
a graduate fellowship inthehumanitiesthatwill 
be available to students who aspire to work in 
the public humanities. 

39. The Penn H umanities Forum at the U niversity 
of Pennsylvania offers one dissertation fellow- 
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ship each academic year for a University of 
Pen n sy i van i a gr ad u ate stu d en t i n th e h u man i ti es 
whose thesis pertains to the forum's research 
topic for the year of the feiiowship. T he award 
p ro vi d es fu i i su p p 0 rt fo r th e acad em i c y ear, en ti - 
ties the feiiow to membership in the forum's 
weekiy facuity research seminar, and requires 
part-time service to heip in the production of its 
yeariy programs. T he Penn H umanities Forum 
aiso offers five M eiion Postdoctorai Feiiowships 
for untenured schoiars. 

40. A gift of $3, 263, 000 from the Catherine Fiiene 
Shouse Foundation was announced in Juiy 
2000 to the University of Rochester's 
Eastman Schooi of Music to support and 
extend the schooi's innovative Arts Leadership 
Program. T he newiy named Catherine Fiiene 
Shouse Arts Leadership Program (ALP) pre- 
pares students notoniy to perform and to teach, 
but aiso to assume ieadership roies in arts 
organizations. Aithough initiaiiy targeted at 
undergraduate students, the ALP has recentiy 
initiated a graduate-ievei certificate program. 
The ALP certificate curricuium inciudes 
internships with arts organizations, guest pre- 
sentations, and courses such as "Entertainment 
Law and Music," "Entrepreneurship in 
Music," "Poiitics of Art," and "Artistic 
Programming for the Symphony Orchestra: 
Baiancing Artistic Goais with Financiai 
Reaiities." T he seventy aiumni of the under- 
graduate and graduate program have found 
performing and administrative positions with 
notabie arts organizations inciuding Coiumbia 
Artists Management, the Atianta Symphony, 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the Symphony 
Orchestra Institute, thejuiiiiard Schooi, and 
theNationai Endowment for the Arts. 

41. For the iast two years the University of 
Southern Caiifornia has used a new funding 
configuration for PhD students cioseto finish- 
ing their degrees. T he funding is awarded on a 
competitive basis and has taken two forms: 
Finai Summer Feiiowships and Finai Year 
Feiiowships. Finai Summer Feiiowships offer a 
$5,000 stipend and are designed to enabie stu- 



dents to work fuii-time on their dissertations 
over the summer. Recipients are expected to 
compiete their degrees by the end of the subse- 
quentfaii semester and are no iongereiigibiefor 
use graduate funding after that point. Finai 
Year Feiiowships offer a stipend of $16,000 and 
fuii tuition and heaith benefits for the academic 
year. Recipients are expected to compiete their 
degrees by the end of the summer and are no 
iongereiigibiefor use graduate funding by the 
end of the foiiowing summer. Both Finai 
Summer and Finai Year Feiiowships have 
proven popuiar among facuity advisors and stu- 
dents as ways of enabiing students to work fuii- 
time on their research and at the same time 
providing incentives to finish. 

42. Washington U niversity in St Louis supports 
a program of interdiscipiinary seminars for dis- 
sertation students in eariy modern studies. 
Begun in 1996 and funded in part by a grant 
from the Andrew W. M eiion Foundation, these 
seminars serve a cruciai roie in graduate educa- 
tion. T he seminars have brought dissertation 
writers out of the academic and inteiiectuai iso- 
iation so typicai within the current structure of 
graduate education in the humanities and sociai 
sciences, and have encouraged students to 
expiore reiationships between their fieids and 
the inteiiectuai work of contiguous discipiines. 
A seminar typicaiiy meets twice a week for six 
weeks beginning after commencement, and stu- 
dents receive a sti pend . G overnance of the sem- 
inar program reiies on key humanities and 
sociai sciences facuity who have been most 
cioseiy concerned with interdiscipiinary educa- 
tion at Washington University. The facuity 
committee is invoived in the pianning and 
instruction of dissertation seminars and in 
recruiting, through personai contact, the best 
graduate students from Washington U niversity 
and some neighboring institutions. 

43. At Yale University in the spring of 2003 the 
Graduate Schooi of Arts and Sciences and the 
University Library cosponsored an afternoon 
symposium tided "Flow to Do Things with 
Books: Academic Careers in University 
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University of Washington's 
undergraduate course, 

In Vivo: Traversing 
Scientific and Artistic 
Observations of Life, was 
initiated and sponsored by 
the Simpson Center'. 

Photo courtesy of University of 
Washington 



Libraries." The goai of the initiative was to 
i n trod u ce grad u ate stu d ents to th e wo ri d of aca- 
demic iibrariesand of speciai coiiections. M ore 
than 100 students from Yaie and beyond N ew 
H aven attended this panei discussion, moderat- 
ed by Aiice Prochaska, Yaie U niversity iibrari- 
an; the participants were aii schoiars with 
doctorai degrees in the humanities. The speak- 
ers — the generai editor of the Yaie Bos-weii 
papers, the curator of modern books and man- 
uscripts at the Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, the director of the Arts 
L i brary a p rofessor of E ngi i sh , and the i i brarian 
foriiteraturein Engiish — inspired the students 
with eioquent accounts of their careers and the 
professionai chaiienges of their positions. 



45. 



46. 



U ndergraduate Students 

44. As a response to a growing perception that 

undergraduate access to interdiscipiinary 47. 
schoiarship needed to be increased, the Coiiege 
of H umanities and Sociai Sciences at Carnegie 
Mellon University has established a 
Humanities Schoiars Program, a four-year 
course of study that emphasizes comparative 
schoiarship across the humanistic disciplines 
within the college. The cohort of students 



accepted into this undergraduate program will 
exploit the relative flexibility of the college's 
departmental structures, examining social 
problems and circumstances from a variety of 
disciplinary perspectives. 

T hefaculty at H arvard U niversity has expand- 
ed the number and range of offer! ngs i n its com- 
mon curriculum, the core program and 
freshman seminars. While this development 
does not solely affect the humanities, the effect 
of this expansion has been particularly benefi- 
cial in providing greater exposure of all under- 
graduates to senior faculty in this area. T he 
number of freshman seminar offerings in the 
humanities — small-group instruction limited 
to an enrollment of twelve first-year undergrad- 
uates — has grown to ninety courses. T his is 
higher than the number offered in the social or 
natural sciences. 

In the coming year. The Johns Hopkins 
University will introduceanew residential pro- 
gram in Washington, DC, dedicated to provid- 
ing a small number of undergraduates with an 
intensive educational experience in humanistic 
studies while offering perspectives on career 
paths in the humanities. Each student will par- 
ticipate in a semester-long program of courses 
on humanities-related topics, from research 
methodologies to specific content areas related 
to the work of thefaculty-in-residence. I n addi- 
tion, each student will participate in an intern- 
ship at a Washington cultural center, which will 
include a research project based on the hold- 
ings of the institution. This group of about fif- 
teen students will also meet on a regular basis 
with professionals working in humanities-relat- 
ed fields. 

T he Center for I ntegrative Studies in the Arts 
and M umanities at M ichigan State U niversity 

req u i res. T h e CO u rses are i nterd i sci p I i n ary co re 
courses of all M SU students as part of the 
General Education sequence. T he courses are 
designed around common themes that help 
students to become more familiar with ways of 
knowing in the arts and humanities and to 
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become more knowledgeable and capable in a 
range of intellectual and expressive abilities. 
T he faculty members who teach these courses 
represent every arts and humanities discipline 
at the university. T hemes include U nited States 
and the World; Europe and the World; Asia 
and the World; Latin America and the World; 
Literatures, Cultures, and Identities; Self, 
Society, and Technology; and Music and 
Culture. T he courses encourage students to 
engage critically with their own society, history, 
and culture(s) or to learn more about the histo- 
ry and cultureof other societies. T hey focus on 
key ideas and issues in human experience; 
encourage appreciation of the roles of knowl- 
edge and values in shaping and understanding 
human behavior; emphasize the responsibilities 
and opportunities of democratic citizenship; 
highlight the importance of language and the 
value of the creative arts; and alert students to 
important issues that occur and reoccur among 
peoples in an increasingly interconnected, 
interdependent world. 

48. Faculty at the U niversity of California, Santa 
Barbara, have been encouraged to integrate 
their teaching and research to a greater extent 
and to find ways to bring undergraduates into 
their research, even in courses designed for 
freshmen and General Education require- 
ments. In the past, such innovations took place 
on the margins, where the departments saw 
them as adrain on their resources, and then dis- 
appeared rather than being integrated into the 
regular curriculum. T he new approach has 
allowed departments to take ownership ofinter- 
disciplinary courses. 

49. T he Penn H umanities Forum atthe University 
of Pennsylvania awards a number of under- 
graduate humanities research fellowships each 
year to promote undergraduate research in the 
humanities and build a community of under- 
graduates who cultivate the importance of 
humanistic thought across all disciplines. 
U ndergraduate humanities fellows carry out an 
independent research project during the year, 
present the research findings at an open spring 



symposium, and attend monthly seminars with 
guest faculty and other undergraduate humani- 
ties fellows. Fellowsarealso expected to partic- 
ipate in an undergraduate research symposium 
during the spring semester of their award. 

D ual and J oint D agree Programs 

50. Recognizing the importance of providing stu- 
dents with humanities work coupled with 
scholarship in social science and/or profession- 
al fields, R utgers U niversity offers a wide range 
of dual and joint degree programs. At the 
undergraduate level, a degree in a liberal arts 
and sciences discipline may be combined with 
engineering. Arts and sciences baccalaureate 
programs may also be combined with master's 
work in management, political science, criminal 
justice, accounting, education, public health, 
public policy, law, liberal studies, communica- 
tions, and engineering. At the doctoral level, 
students may combine a PhD in philosophy 
with the JD. Finally, a certificate program in 
bioethics and public health is offered by 
Rutgers and the University of Medicine and 
D entistry of N ew j ersey. E ach of these joint 
programs promotes the broad perspectives and 
critical thinking skills associated with humani- 
ties studies and links these perspectives and 
skills to a wide range of options in employment 
and further study. 

51. An impressive number of scienceand engineer- 
ing students at Stanford University make 
music part of a double major. The "Engineers 
in theArts" Fund provides financial support for 
engineering students to take music lessons 
offered through the D epartment of M usic. 

52. The Renaissance Scholars program at the 
U niversity of Southern Caiifornia recognizes 
outstanding undergraduates who choose to 
pursue a double major, or a major and a minor, 
in two or morewidely disparate fields of study. 
U SC has found that many of the most talented 
and enthusiastic Renaissance Scholars have 
majored or minored in a humanities discipline. 
Renaissance Scholars have chosen double 
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At the University of 
Southern Caiifornia, 
students report that 
studying the 
humanities enhances 
their inteliectual 
skills, their 
preparation for 
graduate school and 
careers, and their 
understanding of 
civic and societal 
issues. 



majors in such fields as creative writing and bio- 
engineering or vocal performance and Italian. 
T he students report that studying the humani- 
ties enhances their intellectual skills, their 
preparation for graduate school and careers, 
and their understanding of civic and societal 
issues. 



Recommendation 4: Provide 

Flexible Structures 

53. T heCollegeofH umanitiesatthe University of 
Arizona created in 2003 an initiative called 
"V ital Signs; T he Work of H umanistic I nquiry 
T oday." T he initiative will include formal pre- 
sentations, workshops, and programmatic, 
research, and teaching collaborative grants to 
encourage faculty in theCollegeof H umanities 
to initiate trans-disciplinary programs and col- 
laborative teaching with faculty in disciplines 
not in the college. T he initiative also will high- 
light the value of humanities in relation to other 
fields by placing the College of H umanities at 
the forefront of collaborative efforts at the uni- 
versity. On September 18 and 19, 2003, the 
College of H umanities sponsored the first in a 
series of open conversations and presentations 
to explore the humanities and interdisciplinary 
fields of knowledge. Faculty and students from 
humanities, sciences, social sciences, and the 
arts attended a presentation by Mary Louise 
Pratt, president of the Modern Language 
Association and Silver Professor of Spanish 
and Portuguese and Comparative Literature, 
and Renato Rosaldojr., professor of anthropol- 
ogy at New York U niversity. A second event 
was planned for February 20 and 21, 2004. 

C ollaborations and C hanges within the 
H umanities and Related Social Sciences 

54. T he FI ewiett Foundation sponsored a three- 
year program at Brandeis University on 
"Strengthening Interdisciplinary Connections 
in the Brandeis General Education." Faculty 
developed such courses as"Art for thePeople," 
which involves students in thinking about how 



the humanities benefit society, and an English 
literature course on cybertheory. 

55. In 2000, Brown University inaugurated the 
Stephen Robert Initiative for the Study of 
Values. The focus of the initiative is on human 
values: the range of what philosophers call 
"goods" that give life meaning and foster well- 
being. T heinitiativecreatesavariety of campus 
forums for collective exploration of the range of 
human values, how we know and transmit 
them, what social and political institutions 
advance them, how we pursue them in our per- 
sonal lives, and what we do when those goods 
are contested. This initiative also sponsors 
team-taught courses, bringing together profes- 
sors from several departments at Brown. T hey 
feature small-group tutorials based in the resi- 
dence halls. 

56. Michigan State University's Jewish Studies 
program was developed as an inter-departmen- 
tal, cross-college, undergraduate specialization, 
and focuses on scholarship and coursework on 
the two centers of contemporary Judaism, the 
U.S. and Israel. Havingdevelopedanichedef- 
inition of contemporary Jewish studies means 
the program does not need to compete directly 
with other older and well-established Jewish 
studies (or Judaica) programs. Its unique two- 
centers character has provided the program the 
basis for considerable fund-raising success 
(close to $2 million in under three years). The 
program has numerous opportunities for out- 
reach to southeast M ichigan; rapidly growing 
student interest and enrollments: a rich and var- 
ied co-curricular program of lectures, films, and 
other gatherings such as an annual Y iddish day; 
and the development of an online certificate 
program in contemporary Jewish thought. 

57. New York University fosters "Working 
Research Groups" (WRGs) within the Faculty 
of Arts and Science FI umanities. Working 
Research G roups move away from the reliance 
on formal, department- 1 ike structures to 
promote interdisciplinary opportunities in col- 
laborative research. T he research groups invite 
participation from interested parties across the 
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university and provide opportunities for facuity 
and graduate students to meet reguiariy across 
discipiines both for inteiiectuai exchange and to 
foster curricuiar innovation. Begun in response 
to the infusion of new facuity, these WRGs are 
notfunded in such a way as to encourage bring- 
ing in schoiars from outside (though that may 
happen) butto enabie new facuity and students 
at NYU to get to know one another and one 
another's work. T he university anticipates that 
the W RGs may foster more awareness among 
graduate students of their opportunities to 
work on a common interest with facuity and 
peers in other discipiines. Some innovative 
undergraduate and graduate courses may aiso 
arise from connections made through these 
groups. 

58. In response to a mandate from the Faculty 
Senate, Stanford University in 1997-98 intro- 
duced into the curriculum a new three-quarter 
CO u rse seq u en ce fo r fresh men , the I ntrod ucti o n 
to the H umanities (I H U M ) program. I H U M 
replaced the previous Cultures, Ideas, and 
Values program (CIV), which had been a 
chronological survey in the traditional western 
civilization mode. IHUM retains some of 
CIV'S aims, but with a difference. While con- 
tinuing to address ideas, values, creativity, and 
cu Itu re to enhance students' abi I iti es i n analysis, 
reasoning, and argumentation and to prepare 
them for advancd university work, IHUM 
introduces students to the varied traditions of 
humanistic inquiry through close reading of a 
limited number of important primary texts and 
in-depth examination of selected themes and 
problems. 0 ne-quarter introductory courses in 
the fall are followed by two-quarter thematic 
sequences. The team-taught fall courses 
emphasize a variety of methods to encourage 
students to approach texts as scholars working 
in different humanities disciplines do. Students 
are repeatedly confronted with thepossibility of 
different — but equally valid and interesting — 
readings in the chosen texts, training they can 
then apply to the problems they engage with in 
the following two quarters. Phased in gradual- 
ly, IHUM today enrolls the entire freshman 



class. I mplementation of the I H U M program 
required the concerted efforts of dozens of fac- 
ulty to address issues of curriculum design, 
course objectives, and pedagogical emphasis. 
Oversight of the program continues to be pro- 
vided by acoordinating committee and agover- 
nance board. Articulate advocacy by thedean's 
office of the School of H umanities and Sciences 
has been critical to the program's success. 

59. Stony Brook University-State University of 
New York pioneered the idea of the Federated 
Learning Community (FLC) and has run the 
program in some form for a number of years. A 
strictly limited number of sophomore students 
apply for places in a multidisciplinary course 
that is devoted to a unified area of investigation. 
Admitted students may enroll for one or two 
years: the two-year option is counted as a minor 
concentration in the student's degree. T he most 
recent topic was globalization: previous topics 
include human sexuality, medical history, and 
urbanization. F acuity from various departments 
teach an approach to the central topic from the 
vantage point of their discipline, and enter into 
discussion with faculty from other disciplines in 
joint sessions. T he process is overseen byades- 
ignated "master learner," who is a faculty mem- 
ber released from his or her department for the 
duration of the course. T his person attends all 
classes with the students, and helps them to syn- 
thesize the information and approaches they 
have covered in special seminars. 

60. Using the model established in the Federated 
Learning Community (see above). Stony 
Brook University-State University of New 
Yorkhas moved to make theexperienceof inte- 
grated group learning widely available to fresh- 
men. I n the U niversity Learning Communities 
Program, first-year students are encouraged to 
register for a common set of courses that are 
block-scheduled and integrated in theme. 
Classes within this option are capped at thirty 
to thirty-five. Students meet in an additional, 
nonspecific seminar to discuss connections 
among their classes and to consolidate a syn- 
thesis of the material. Composition classes are 
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req u i red as 0 ne of th e CO u rses i n th e gro u p an d 
provide a forum for a holistic, written under- 
standing that reflects on the students' learning 
experience. 

61. Established in 2000-01 as an administrative 
home for four interdisciplinary programs with- 
in the U niversity of Iowa's C ollege of L iberal 
Arts and Sciences (CLAS), the Division of 
Interdisciplinary Programs has now expanded 
to house nine programs. Interdisciplinary 
majors now include environmental sciences: 
leisure studies: literature, science, and the arts: 
and interdepartmental studies. Certificate pro- 
grams are offered in aging studies, medieval 
studies, sexuality studies, and American I ndian 
and native studies. T he increase in programs 
under this divisional umbrella is due to equi- 
table and highly effective administrative sup- 
port offered by the division director. The 
programs formerly had widely varying levels of 
staff support, and in some cases had none. T he 
director works with steering committees from 
each program to help the programs meet the 
challenges of interdisciplinarity. Shealso works 
with discipline-based departments to cospon- 
sor courses and advocates on behalf of each 
program with the dean's office. T he provost 
committed two years of support for divisional 
staff and two years of seed funding 
for interdisciplinary course development, and 
this seed grant plan has been very successful 
in generating courses that now are taught 
"on-load" because they are cross-listed 
between programs in thedivision and thefacul- 
ty's home department. T he support of the 
CLAS and the provost's office, as well as the 
work ofthe director and the cooperation of fac- 
ulty associated with each program, have all con- 
tributed to thesuccess ofthe division. 

62. In 1998, the College of Liberal Arts at the 
University of M innesota created the I nstitute 
for G lobal Studies (I G S) and charged itto build 
its research and teaching capacity with three 
imperatives in mind: understanding the global- 
ization of knowledge, economies, and identi- 
ties: interpreting the relationship between 



globalization and local/regional cultural and 
political processes: and elucidating the increas- 
ingly complex issues related to the understand- 
ing of nations, societies, and cultures. Institute 
for Global Studies faculty hold joint appoint- 
ments between IGS and the Departments of 
Anthropology, Geography, History, and 
Women's Studies in order to build a core of 
interdisciplinary scholars in global studies as 
well as to strengthen key departments in the col- 
lege. IGS fosters faculty and graduate student 
research on global and international themes, 
organizes interdisciplinary faculty seminars, 
and serves as the coordinating unit for campus 
centers and programs focused on global issues. 
IGS houses the global studies undergraduate 
major, which integrates comparative, area stud- 
ies, and international relations approaches to 
global issues. 

63. Funded by a grant from T he Pew Charitable 
Trusts, the University of Missouri- 
Coiumbia's Center for Religion, the 
Professions, and the Public brings together 
scholars, professionals, and the public to 
address issues resulting from America's 
increasing religious diversity. T hrough educa- 
tion, the center works to prevent misunder- 
standings that can occur when professionals 
and those they serve come from different reli- 
gious or cultural traditions. 

Humanities and the Arts 

64. T he Paul Robeson Performing Arts Company 
(PRPAC) and theCommunity FolkArtCenter 
(CFAC) are entities associated with Syracuse 
University's College of Arts and Sciences 
through integration with the Department of 
African American Studies, which has strengths 
in both the humanities and the social sciences. 
The PRPAC and CFAC provide facilities that 
are used for the production of dramatic pieces 
as well as art conceived and created by faculty, 
students, and local residents. In addition, 
courses are taught at these facilities not only for 
students of humanities in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, but also for students in the 
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School of Visual and Performing Arts and resi- 
dents of the Syracuse community. T hePRPAC 
and CFAC enjoy close associations with vari- 
ous local leaders and organizations, and pro- 
vide a vibrant conduit for the creation and 
expression of the arts and the humanities in 
Syracuse. 

65. Since its founding in 1994, the Shakespeare 
Festival at Tulane University has become a 
mainstay of the Louisiana theater scene. But 
more importantly, it has become an invaluable 
education resource for middleand high schools 
in the southeast part of the state. Fromjuneto 
mid-August, the festival produces two full-scale 
S h akespeare p I ays. 1 n ad d i ti o n , fo r th e p ast sev- 
eral years, the festival has also sought to bring a 
contemporary flavor to its lineup by putting on 
one new play by a Louisiana playwright. In the 
fall, Shakespeare on the Road, the festival's 
touring educational program, takes 
Shakespearean theatre to schools and commu- 
nities around Louisiana that otherwise might 
notbeabletoexperienceit. In mid-January, the 
festival stages a remount of a recent summer 
production for several thousand students in 
middleand high schools. Some of the festival's 
other educational programs run concurrently 
with the summer season. 0 ne is the BellSouth 
Institute on Teaching Shakespeare, a program 
whose aim is to train educators in how to teach 
Shakespeare effectively. Another is a seven- 
week intern-training program for college stu- 
dents and graduating high school students 
interested in majoring in theatre. The Swan 
Series is a collection of free Shakespeare-related 
performances, lectures, films, and forums each 
Tuesday evening during the summer season. 
Past Swan Series have featured Shakespearean 
and Renaissance songs in live performance by 
gifted local musicians, evenings of folk dance 
from spirited local companies, and rare film 
screenings. 




66 . 



Opened in fall 2001, the Clarice Smith 
Performing Arts Center at the University of 
Maryiand is a powerful dynamic for the 
College of Arts and FI umanities as well as for 
the entire university. T he center is a $130-mil- 
lion structure that was designed to resemble a 
village: it covers thirteen acres and is home to 
the Departments of Theatre and Dance, the 
School of Music, and the Performing Arts 
Library, as well as six performance venues 
including a 1,200-seat concert hall, a 650-seat 
proscenium theatre, a 250-seat recital hall, a 
200-seat dance theatre, and two studio or 
"black box" theatres. T he center has stimulat- 
ed roughly a tripling of applications to the 
School of Music, allowing an enormous 
increase in selectivity as the school did not 
increase significantly the numbers of either 
undergraduates or graduates. Dance has acti- 
vated a dormant MFA with excellent results. 
T heatre is about to activate a track in acting in 
its M FA, which will further stimulate excellent 
undergraduates. Appointments to the regular 
faculty have been stellar, and fundraising has 
risen considerably. In fact, the university has 
raised approximately $35 million in cash and 
pledges for an endowment to support center 
operations. Leadership at the department, col- 
lege, and campus levels has been crucial. 



TheMyra^s War perform- 
ance project consists of a new 
theatre/ dance /music work, 
performances, and lectures 
inspired by the work of Myra 
Hess, the British pianist 
who filled the empty 
National Gallery with con- 
certs while bombs fell on 
war-tom London. Designed 
not only to create a new work 
of art, this project will also 
facilitate discussion regard- 
ing the role of of the artist 
in society, especially as it is 
re-defined by political or 
social crisis. 

Photo courtesy of University 
of Washington 
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67. With the October 2003 opening of a new art 
buiiding, the West Bank Arts Quarter of the 
University of Minnesota is now compiete. Aii 
of the university's arts discipiines are now iocat- 
ed together in a singie district. The new Regis 
C enter for A rt joi ns R arig C enter (home to the- 
atre), Ferguson Haii (home to the Schooi of 
M usic), the Barbara Barker Center for Dance 
(home to dance), and Ted M ann C oncert H aii 
at the south end of the university's West Bank 
campus. On one ievei, the West Bank Arts 
0 uarter is a geographic space — some ten acres 
of buiidings and grounds with arts teaching, 
research, production, performance, and exhibit 
faciiities in very ciose proximity to each other. 
But the Arts Quarter is aiso much more than 
geography or a group of buiidings. T he goai of 
the Arts 0 uarter is to be a cataiyst for trans- 
forming the arts at the university and beyond, 
heiping students expiore the creative process at 
the edges and intersections of the discipiines, 
forging a new inteiiectuai agenda that wiii 
underiie the future schoiariy and creative 
endeavors of facuity and students, and increas- 
ing the visibiiity of the university's arts pro- 
grams to ensure greater outreach to the 
community. T he Arts Quarter buiids on sub- 
stantiai investments made over the past five 
years in new facuity and programs in eiectronic 
art and eiectronic music, ethnomusicoiogy, the- 
atre theory and history, and acting: and upon 
new and stronger partnerships among thefac- 
uities in music, theatre and dance, and art with 
theater and dance companies, the music com- 
munity, and arts organizations throughout 
M innesota, as weii as with K-12 schoois. 

68. The Eastman Schooi of Music of the 
University of Rochester has recentiy added a 
musicai arts major (MUA) to its degree pro- 
grams. Two ciasses of students have been 
accepted into the major thus far. T he bacheior 
of music in musicai arts (BM -M UA) is an hon- 
ors curricuium that enabies students to craft an 
individuaiized program of study, undertaken in 
consuitation with a facuity committee, that 



ieads to and cuiminates in a major senior proj- 
ect. T he program of study may be wide-rang- 
ing and possibiy cross-discipiinary, and is 
generaiiy not possibie within the structured 
requirements of other majors at Eastman. T he 
degree has heavier requirements in humanities 
(two additionai courses, in addition to the sen- 
ior project) than other bacheior of music 
degrees, which are more focused on music per- 
formance and composition. T he degree is 
intended to meet the needs ofinteiiectuaiiy gift- 
ed music students who wish to have more 
humanistic breadth and individuaiized research 
as a part of their undergraduate curricuium. 

69. At Yale U ni versify the Beinecke R are Book and 
M anuscript L ibrary has embarked on a series of 
cosponsored programs and events with theYaie 
Schooi of M usic, the i nstitute for Sacred M usic, 
and the Department of M usic. T he overarching 
concept for the initiatives — "T ext, C ontext, and 
Performance" — was inspired by the gift of a 
major coiiection of musicai manuscripts coiiect- 
ed by Frederick R. Koch. Incoiiaborationwith 
the Schooi of M usic, a centenniai ceiebration of 
SirWiiiiam Waiton'siifeinciuded an exhibition 
and cataiogue of his works now preserved in the 
Beinecke L ibrary, concerts of his works (inciud- 
ing a compiete version of Fagade with Susanna, 
Lady Waiton), and an internationai coiioquium 
with schoiarsand musicians discussing the his- 
toricai and cuiturai settings of his compositions. 
T he finai concert, free and open to the pubiic, 
attracted more than 2,000 individuaisfrom Yaie 
and the greater N ew H aven communities. W ith 
the Department of M usic (Coiiegium M usicum) 
and the Institute of Sacred Music, a series of 
programs is now scheduied annuaiiy. Each 
event inciudes a iecture by a schoiar or writer, 
foiiowed by a concert based on the music mate- 
riais in the Beinecke L ibrary. T he performers 
for aii of the concerts are primariiy undergradu- 
ate and graduatemusiciansatYaiewho areinter- 
ested in the historicai and contemporary 
performance of music. 
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Walton 0. Schalick, MD, 
PhD, an instructor in 
pediatrics in the School of 
Medicine and an assis- 
tant professor in the 
department of history in 
Arts ij Sciences at 
Washington University 
in St. Louis, brings com- 
bined intetests in medical 
science and history into 
the classroom and the 
neonatal intensive care 
unit. Schalick^s research 
brings the historical and 
the clinical together in a 
comparative study of chil- 
dren with disabilities in 
France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and the 
United States in the 19th 
and 20th centuiies. 

Photo courtesy ofWUSTiyMedical 
Photo Services 



H umanities and the Sciences 

70. With the help of a $l-million grant from the 
David and Lucile Packard Foundation, the 
California Institute of Technoiogy is estab- 
lishing the Social Cognitive Neuroscience 
Laboratory. Under the direction of Steven 
Quartz, associate professor of philosophy, the 
laboratory seeks to create a new interdiscipli- 
nary field of research, a brain-based approach 
to the humanities and social sciences. 
Philosophers, economists, and biologists are 
working together to develop a brain-imaging 
approach to the neural basis of moral and eco- 
nomic behavior. T hey are designing functional 
magnetic imaging experiments to investigate 
moral behavior involving a number of well- 
known dilemmas, the effect of social status on 
learning and intelligence, and the capacity to 
think of others as having minds. 

71. Emory University's Luce Seminar allowed 
selected faculty members a semester free of 
administrative and teaching responsibilities to 
look at connections among and between the 
humanities and the social and natural sciences. 



M any faculty participants described the semi- 
nar as an authentic, intellectual challenge, it 
was based on a theme designed to attract and 
challenge faculty from a broad array of disci- 
plines. In 1996, the program evolved into the 
Gustafson seminar series. Led by local faculty, 
this program brings together faculty fellows 
from across the university to explore topics that 
apply cross-disciplinary expertise to issues that 
influence scholarship in higher education. T he 
spring 2002 Gustafson seminar focused on 
"Scholarship, Entrepreneurship, and the 
Corporatization oftheAcademy." 

72. Since 1986, the Bioethics Program at Iowa 
State University has helped professors incor- 
porate ethics discussions into their life-science 
classrooms. T he program has two unique fea- 
tures; its close ties to the agricultural sciences 
and to the biotechnology program; and its cur- 
rent extensive outreach program to the K-12 
educators in Iowa, extension personnel, and 
other community leaders who bring bioethical 
information to the public. 
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Michigan State 
University is 
developing new 
research and 
teaching methods for 
undergraduate and 
graduate students 
that seek to combine 
the values of 
scientific discovery, 
learning, and 
engagement with 
local communities. 



73. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

has recently developed two new Interdiscipli- 
nary graduate programs that are principally 
humanistic In focus and content and that Inter- 
sect with M IT 's mission In the sciences and 
engineering: the comparative media studies 
program and the science writing program. 
T hese two master's degree programs add new 
strength to graduate education In the humani- 
ties and attract excellent students. Some of 
these go on to pursue the PhD In the history 
and social study of science and technology, a 
collaborative effort of M IT 's anthropology pro- 
gram, history faculty, and the Science, 
T echnology, and Society Program. T hese new 
degree programs allow a significant number of 
humanities faculty the opportunity, some for 
the first time, to work with graduate students 
who are committed to their areas of humanistic 
inquiry. 

74. T he Department of Philosophy In the College 
of Arts and Letters at Michigan State 
University is a partner in a unique W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation initiative that is exploring 
the moral dimensions of issues surrounding 
agriculture, natural resources, and the food 
industry in order to ensure their economic, 
social, environmental, and ecological sustain- 
ability. A new endowed faculty chair -- the 
W.K. Kellogg Chair in Food, Agricultural, and 
Community Ethics — will stimulate cross-dis- 
ciplinary dialoguearound the ethical issues that 
scientists face and create a learning environ- 
ment that combines scientific expertise with an 
examination of the complex moral questions 
that continue to arise as the world grows more 
and more interconnected and as competing 
demands on natural resources emerge. T he 
holder of the chair is a member of the faculty in 
the Department of Philosophy and shares a 
joint appointment in the College of Arts and 
Letters and the College of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources. Fie is developing new 
research and teaching methods for undergrad- 
uate and graduate students that seek to com- 
bine the values of scientific discovery, learning, 
and engagement with local communities. Areas 



of ethical investigation include sustainable agri- 
culture, organic farming, health and food safety, 
biotechnology assessment, the protection of 
natural resources, and animal welfare. 

75. Rice University asked four top scientists to 
participate in the annual workshops that plan 
each academic year's syllabus for the introduc- 
tory humanities curriculum. 0 ne of these sci- 
entists was N eal L ane, former science advisor to 
President Clinton and former director of the 
National Science Foundation. As a result, sig- 
nificant changes were made to the 2002-2003 
introductory humanities curriculum. 

76. Launched in 1997, Stanford University's 
Archaeology Center is playing a leading role in 
thefusion of the humanistic and scientific models 
of archaeology. Intended to build bridges among 
the humanities, social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences, the center houses an interdisciplinary pro- 
gram with course offerings and affiliated faculty 
in four departments in the School of FI umanities 
and Sciences (art and art history, anthropological 
sciences, classics, cultural and social anthropolo- 
gy) and two in the School of Earth Sciences (geo- 
physics, and geological and environmental 
sciences). Strong in both archaeological theory 
and survey archaeology, the center is facilitating 
an international dialogue on the development of 
archaeological theory and practice. It is breaking 
new ground in the training and development of 
the next generation of archaeologists. It offers an 
undergraduate major and minor and supports a 
graduate cohort of three students per year. 
Students currently participate in excavations on 
the Stanford campus, and in Sicily, T urkey, and 
Peru. 

77. The Nature and Culture Program at the 
University of Caiifornia, Davis, houses an 
undergraduate major that focuses on the inter- 
section of science and humanities. The 
Program in Nature and Culture (NAC) is an 
interdisciplinary curriculum aimed at providing 
students with a rich understanding of the mani- 
fold relationships between human cultures and 
the natural world. M ajors are required to com- 
plete twenty-five units in basic physical and bio- 
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logical sciences, a minimum of twelve units in 
social sciences, six to seven units in environ- 
mental and ecological studies, and twelve units 
in the humanities. M any courses are team 
tau ght by facu I ty i n th e sci en ces an d h u man i ti es. 

78. At the University of Oregon, environmental 
studies is a faculty-developed field that crosses 
the boundaries of traditional disciplines, chal- 
lenging faculty and students to look at the rela- 
tionship between humans and their 
environmentfromavarietyofperspectives. T he 
program draws upon the strengths of the cam- 
pus community and its connections to the 
greater geographic area of the Pacific N orthwest. 
Students have the opportunity to integrate 
coursework in the sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities, as well as the professional programs 
of management, public policy, design, and law. 
L iterary and philosophical studies area key part 
of the curriculum, and a humanities component 
is required of all students. 

79. T he University of Toronto offers a double- 
major, four-year honors program in which stu- 
dents combine a humanities major with a major 
from either social sciences or sciences. About 
20 percent of the students at the university par- 
ticipate in this program. 

C ollaborations Between the H umanities 
and Professional Schools 

80. Brown University's medical school, which is 
part of the D ivision of Biology and M edicine, 
offers instruction to all levelsof students: under- 
graduates, graduate students, and medical stu- 
dents. Its Program in Liberal Medical 
Education (PLME) admits students as fresh- 
men to an eight-year program and is designed 
to allow students to pursue a broad liberal edu- 
cation prior to their professional study. 

81. M ichigan State U niversity's C enter for E thics 
and H umanities in the Life Sciences is a collab- 
orative endeavor among the C ol lege of A rts and 
Letters, the College of H uman M edicine, and 
the College of Osteopathic Medicine. Faculty 



in Philosophy and English are active members 
of the center, and the College of Arts and 
Letters offers an interdisciplinary program in 
H ealth and H umanities. Several faculty mem- 
bers in philosophy, who work in ethics, have 
joint appointments with the center and/or one 
of the medical schools, joint MA-jD degrees 
will soon become available for English and for 
H ealth and H umanities. 

82. The Institute for Medicine in Contemporary 
Society at Stony Brook University-State 
University of New York ran an interdiscipli- 
nary conference at the Stony Brook M anhattan 
site in May 2000. The symposium brought 
together doctors, nurses, ethicists, literary 
scholars, and others from almost forty institu- 
tions to explore the significance of narrative in 
health care, evaluate what constitutes compe- 
tence in narrative understanding, and consider 
ways of educating health-care professionals. 
The Institute for Medicine in Contemporary 
Society also has run a writing contest for five 
years that is open to all those who have had con- 
tact with University Hospital, including 
patients and their families, staff and faculty, and 
students. Submissions, in both prose and poet- 
ry, deal with an aspect of illness, healing, or 
medicine. A noted poet or author in the field 
judges the entries, and awards are given in the 
context of a public reading and seminars. 
Sherwin Nulan, Danny Abse, and David Watts 
have participated in the program. T he best 
entries are printed and distributed intheMCS 
journal. Contexts. 

83. The University of Missouri-Columbia 

School of journalism has taken a leadership 
role in bridging art, scholarship in the humani- 
ties, and professional practice. In collaboration 
with the International Press Institute, the 
Missouri journalism school publishes the 
Global j ournalistand produces the associated 
thirty-minute radio show dedicated to the pro- 
motion and protection of freedom of expres- 
sion and the improvement of journalistic 
practices throughout the world. T he journal- 
ism school also hosts one ofthe world's largest 
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and most prestigious photojournaiism awards 
-- theAnnuai Picture of the Year Internationai 
Competition. 

84. T he Coiiege of Letters, Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Southern Caiifornia has 

responded to caiisfrom medicai schoois by cre- 
ating a major in heaith and humanities that 
aiiows students to study heaith from the various 
perspectives of the naturai and sociai sciences 
and the humanities. The core requires ciass 
work in the naturai sciences and in evoiution, 
ecoiogy, and cuiture. in addition, students 
choose among moduies inciuding bioethics: 
heaith, gender, and ethnicity: heaith and aging: 
psychoiogy: and biotechnoiogy. T here is aiso 
an experientiai iearning component, which 
requires an internship with an associated ciass- 
room component. Recognizing the humanities 
and the sociai sciences as fieids with reievant 
contributions to the heaith professions has 
eiicited the gratitude and endorsement of stu- 
dents, educators, and practitioners in those 
professions. 

Collaborations with Museums 

85. T he RoseArt M useum at BrandeisU niversity 
has three years of funding to bring H enry Luce 
Visiting Schoiars to campus. Each visitor 
teaches a course, creates internships for stu- 
dents, and writes an essay that draws attention 
to some aspect of the contemporary art coiiec- 
tion for which the Rose Art M useum is known. 

86. Case Western Reserve University engages in 
ongoing coiiaborations with the Cieveiand 
Museum of Art. A course on "Everyday Life in 
Imperiai China: Chinese Sociai H istory and Its 
Representation in Art and Materiai Cuiture" 
was deveioped as a coiiaboration of the muse- 
um, CWRU's Department of H istory, and the 
interdiscipiinary Asian Studies Program. Using 
the coiiections of the Cieveiand Museum of 
Art's internationaiiy recognized coiiections in 
C hinese art, students combined the methodoio- 
gies of socioeconomic history and art history. 
Another course, "Chiidhood Through Art," 



was deveioped as a coiiaboration of the muse- 
um, CWRU's Department of Art H istory and 
Art, and the interdiscipiinary Chiidhood 
Studies Program. Again, using thecoiiectionsof 
the art museum, the course examined the repre- 
sentations of chiidren in paintings, drawings, 
scuipture, and other mediate expiore questions 
about the nature of chiidhood in different peri- 
ods of history and in different cuitures. 

87. The University of North Carolina at Chapel 

H ill's Ackiand Art M useum, through its educa- 
tion department, seeks to coiiaboratewith facui- 
ty in the humanities. A devoted space near the 
museum's front entrance istitied "A W indow on 
the Humanities." Students and facuity in 
humanities courses are invited to mount 
exhibits there. As part of its reguiar coursework 
iast spring, for exampie, a Shakespeare section 
seiected a series of Shakespeare iiiustrations 
from the Ackiand's coiiections and provided 
descriptive commentary for an exhibit that was 
on view for severai weeks. Student and facuity 
interest in these projects runs high. 

88. T he U niversity of Pennsylvania's M useum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology (UPM) offers 
numerous programs to external audiences. 
U PM 's I nternational C lassroom promotes inter- 
cultural understanding between residents of the 
Delaware Valley area and people from around 
the world. T his program arranges for interna- 
tional residents, students, and scholars living in 
the Delaware Valley to give presentations about 
their countries of origin and their cultures. 
Programs are offered for school classes and 
assemblies, community organizations, college 
courses, teacher workshops, study groups, and 
businesses. UPM also has an award-winning 
M useum on the Go educational program that 
brings ancient and traditional cultures into 
Philadelphia schools. For more than 25 years, 
the program has used artifacts from the collec- 
tions of the U niversity of Pennsylvania M useum 
to create a hands-on "mini-museum" in the 
classroom by trained guides. 
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89. Four years ago, the University of Southern 

Caiifornia launched its I nitiativefor Excellence 
in the H umanities. T his project has resulted in 
more than $10 million in private support for 
humanities programming and faculty and stu- 
dent support. T he initiative, which will contin- 
ue throughout the next decade, seeks to 
provide opportunities for interdisciplinary 
scholarship and to explore the issues that con- 
front humanities education and scholarship in 
today's society. One of the most successful 
aspects of the initiative has been a series of inter- 
disciplinary colloquia, seminars, study groups, 
and guest speakers funded by a Challenge 
GrantfromtheAhmanson Foundation. These 
colloquiaandother events i n vo I ved th e h u man - 
ities faculty and students: invited distinguished 
participants from other universities: and partic- 
ipants from other local institutions, such as the 
Getty and the FI untington museums. T he col- 
loquia have taken place over a multiyear period 
and centered on three cross-disciplinary 
themes; visual culture, language and mind, and 
history and temporality. T he effort has led to 
new faculty collaboration, faculty publications, 
student dissertations, new courses, and, in gen- 
eral, broader and stronger undergraduate and 
graduate programs. It has also created or rein- 
vigorated relationships with the H untington 
and the Getty museums and the Getty 
Research Institute. Recently, the fourth bienni- 
al meeting of the Forum on European 
Expansion and Global Interaction was held at 
the FI untington Library, funded in part by the 
Ahmanson Foundation and the FI umanities 
I nitiative. T hree G uggenheim Fellowship win- 
ners were named from among the faculty dur- 
ing the first year of the initiative, and four more 
have followed. 

Institutes and Centers 

90. Established in 1996,theBaker-Nord Center for 
the FI umanities at Case Western Reserve 
University has been a focal point for the 
humanities. T he center promotes cross-disci- 
plinary contact and discussion, intra- and extra- 



university outreach on humanities topics, inno- 
vative programming and curricular support, 
and collaboration with other U niversity C ircle* 
institutions. The center also provides 
enhanced funding for humanities work. It 
sponsors conferences, seminars, lectures, 
research, and special events that enhance the 
presence and visibility of the humanities. T he 
presence and activities of the Baker-Nord 
Center have led to greater student interest and 
deeper awareness of the value of the humani- 
ties, and have stimulated faculty and student 
research and scholarly activity, thereby vastly 
enhancing morale in the humanities and allied 
disciplines. T he center also has helped to cre- 
ate a sense of unity and intellectual purpose 
among humanities departments, and has 
afforded the humanities a much broader expo- 
sure at a university traditionally focused on sci- 
ence and engineering. The success of the 
center, and the greater attention paid to the arts 
and humanities at Case Western Reserve 
U niversity, has been due largely to the efforts of 
Dean Samuel Savin of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and his immediate predecessor, John 
Bassett (now president of Clark University). 
Both of them worked to identify and commit 
endowment funds for this effort: appoint and 
support an energetic, committed, and talented 
director and co-director of the Baker-Nord 
Center: appoint and support an energetic, com- 
mitted, and talented assistant dean for interdis- 
ciplinary programs: provide staff with the 
needed expertise: and identify and renovate 
high-quality space that reflected the priority of 
the humanities. 



The presence and 
activities of the 
Baker-Nord Center 
at Case Western 
University have 
led to greater 
student interest 
and deeper 
awareness of the 
value of the 
humanities. 



* University Circie is a one-square-miie concentration of cui- 
turai and heaith care institutions adjacent to Case Western 
Reserve University. It inciudes Severance H aii, home of the 
Cieveiand Orchestra; the Cieveiand Museum of Art; the 
Cieveiand Naturai History Museum; the Western Reserve 
Historicai Society; the Cieveiand Botanicai Gardens; the 
Cieveiand Institute of Art; the Cieveiand Institute of Music; the 
Cieveiand M usic Schooi Settiement; the Cieveiand Chiidren's 
M useum; etc. 
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91. M ichigan State U niversity's C enter for G reat 92. 
Lakes Culture (CGLC) focuses on the history, 
people, traditions, and customs of the Great 
Lakes region. Its major goal isto identify, collect, 
study, interpret, and disseminate thecultural his- 
tory and expressions of the diverse peoples, tra- 
ditions, and customs of the Great Lakes region 
and the region's interactions with the world.* 
Another M SU center, M AT R IX , the C enter for 
Humane Arts, Letters, and Social Sciences 
Online, is devoted to the application of new 
technologies in humanities and social science 
teaching and research. T he center creates and 
maintains online resources, provides training 
opportunities, and creates forums for the 
exchange of ideas and expertise in new teaching 
technologies. In addition to serving M SU and 
its faculty and academic units, MAT RIX is the 
home of H-Net: Humanities and Social 
Sciences 0 niine. H -N et houses and supports 
over 100 free, interactive listservs, edited by 
scholars in N orth America, Europe, Africa, and 
the Pacific. M AT RIX has received a very high 
level of external funding fromfederal grant agen- 
cies such as NSF, NEH, Ford, Mellon, and 
USAID, and has very high on- and off-campus 
visibility, which includes international recogni- 
tion and extensive collaborations with other 
countries, especially in western and southern 
Africa. I ts members collaborate extensively with 
other disciplines, including those outside of the 
humanities. T he associated faculty have a high 
level of external recognition, including requests 
to serve on boards and committees for national 
and international organizations. Up to 1.3 mil- 
lion Web site hits are recorded per week. 
Notable academic accomplishments include 
projects providing educational access (e.g., for 
women in Africa), content for schools (e.g., 

"Civics Online"), and educational outreach 
(work with off-campus groups from other coun- 
tries and local school districts).^ 



* Further information about the CGLC can be found at 
http://www.greatiakes.msu.edu. 

^ Further information about MATRIX can be found at 
http://www.matrix.msu.edu/n0/vmatrix.. 



Northwestern University founded the Alice 
Berline Kaplan Center for the H umanities in 
1992 with seed money from President Arnold 
Weber. T hese funds enabled the center to start 
its activities at once by awarding four fellow- 
ships for the academic year 1992-1993 and 
offering a number of lectures and workshops 
for faculty, students, and the general public. In 
the following year it began its annual speaker 
series, based on an annual theme, and offered 
classes, in 1995 the center moved into a reno- 
vated building of its own, which allowed it to 
further enhance its activities. The Kaplan 
Center's diverse activities promote interdisci- 
plinary conversation among humanists working 
with different materials and texts throughout 
the university. 

Each year the center announces a general 
topic addressed by visiting speakers and 
designed to spark wide-ranging interdiscipli- 
nary debate among Northwestern humanists. 
T he annual themes have included: Authenticity 
and Identity (1993-1994); Culture and 
Resistance (1994-1995); The Claim of 
Theories (1995-1996); The Meanings of the 
M odern (1996-1997); Scienceand Definingthe 
Human (1997-1998); Cultures and 
Technologies of Time (1998-1999); Arts and 
Publics (1999-2000); Black Identities, Race, 
and Modernity (2000-2001); Media on the 
American Landscape (2001-2002); and 
G ender. Evolution, and theT ranshuman (2002- 
2003). D iscussion focuses primarily on presen- 
tations by six or more leading figures from 
outside the university who are invited to the 
Evanston campus to teach classes, give lectures, 
and lead workshops. T hese visitors represent 
different academic departments and theoretical 
positions, and students and faculty members 
who attend the entire center series gain insight 
not only into a specific topic, but also into the 
major interpretive issues that currently drive the 
humanities. T he Kaplan Center also organizes 
graduate and undergraduate seminars around 
the annual theme. T hese courses draw students 
from many different departments and programs 
and provide them with an opportunity to 
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explore provocative interdisciplinary scholar- 
ship with outside visitors. These exciting 
exchanges in small groups help graduate stu- 
dents craft dissertation theses: they assist under- 
graduates deciding whether to pursue 
post-graduate education in the humanities. 

The Kaplan Center awards year-long fel- 
lowships to faculty members in the Weinberg 
College of Arts and Sciences. T hey are joined 
by a library fellow. These scholars work on 
independent projects and participate in the life 
ofthecenter. Atthe conclusion oftheir research 
leave, the Weinberg College Fellows also design 
new undergraduate courses based on their 
work that are offered at the center. A Iso chosen 
every year are four faculty and four graduate 
affiliates whose work involves some aspect of 
the yearly theme; they receive a grant to help in 
their research and participate in center activities 
and discussions. 

Faculty and graduate student cross-discipli- 
nary discussions and collaborations are fos- 
tered at the center by several workshop series 
for faculty and students, now sustained by a 
generous M ellon Foundation grant. T hanks to 
the Mellon grant, the center also sustains the 
BISTRO (Bibliographical and Scholarly 
Technology Resource Office) program for first- 
year doctoral students, and Project FI ermes (an 
undergraduate programming initiative), thus 
offering NU humanists major support in the 
area of humanities research through electronic 
technology. T he center dispenses travel grants 
to help graduate students with dissertation 
research (another Mellon grant initiative) and 
organizes the Mellon Dissertation Forum, a 
biannual event at which graduate students pres- 
ent their dissertation projects to a cross-disci- 
plinary audience of students and faculty. T he 
center also offers affiliation and support to a 
Woodrow Wilson Postdoctoral Fellow, and 
provides offices to NU faculty on leave, all of 
which promotes a lively atmosphere of scholar- 
ly exchange. It also cosponsors lectures and 
conferences within NU, and collaborates with 
other Chicago institutions, most notably the 
Chicago Flumanities Festival (including the 



Classics in Context seminars for Chicago high 
school teachers) and the Illinois Flumanities 
Council (in particular the Odyssey Project, 
offering free college-credit seminars for under- 
privileged Chicago adults). 

Apart from the year-long humanities semi- 
nar geared to the theme and visiting speakers, 
the K apian C enter offers undergraduates cours- 
es designed by former fellows, an internship 
program, and a humanities minor. T he Donald 
and Frances Powell Undergraduate Fluman- 
ities Internship Program places undergraduates 
in Chicago-area humanities, arts, and cultural 
institutions. These include the Chicago 
Flumanities Festival, Guild Complex, 
Newberry Library, Chicago FI istorical Society, 
Art Institute, M useum of Contemporary Art, 
Lyric Opera, and several theaters, as well as 
Northwestern University Press in Evanston. 
The program is designed to help students 
explore the diversity and vitality of the arts in 
Chicago by fostering an interdisciplinary, 
hands-on approach to developing research 
p r oj ects u si n g reso u rces of area arts i n sti tu ti 0 n s. 
T he minor in advanced interdisciplinary stud- 
ies in the humanities trains humanities and 
social science majorsin interdisciplinary topics, 
methods, and theories, and it exposes them to 
contemporary developments and debates in 
disciplines other than their own. T his minor 
expands the intellectual base of students major- 
ing in a traditional humanities field and rounds 
out the accomplishments of those who are in 
performance or science. 

93. In 1997, The Ohio State University estab- 
lished the Institute for Collaborative Research 
and Public Flumanities as a unit within the 
College of FI umanities. T he institute's mission 
is to "facilitate innovative modes of cooperation 
and collaboration among scholars in the 
humanities and ... promote the engagement of 
the humanities with the public culture beyond 
the university." It is funded by the College of 
FI umanities, the office of the provost, and 
grants and gifts. It is located in the George 
Wells Knight FI ouse in a student community 
adjacent to campus. T he institute has given fac- 
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ulty members an unprecedented extradiscipli- 
nary site from which they can investigate to pics 
and probiems of common concern. One way it 
accompiishes this is by annuaiiy appointing fei- 
iows chosen from groups of two or more Ohio 
State coiiaborators who submitted proposais in 
response to a prior announcement. C oiiaborators' 
projects, which mayinciudetheappointmentof 
visiting schoiars, become the annuai research 
topic(s) of the institute. C oiiaborative activity is 
aiso encouraged through a program of informai 
presentations by pairs of facuity working on 
simiiar concerns, a yeariong symposium that 
addresses issues of moment in the university, 
iecture series, and speciai events. Another area 
of speciai success is the institute's iiving/iearn- 
ing residentiai community of undergraduate 
humanities students that seeks to connect stu- 
dents and facuity inteiiectuaiiy outside the 
dassroom. A further successoftheinstitutehas 
been its engagement of the humanities with the 
pubiic cuiture beyond the university. Institute 
outreach activities currentiy inciude creation of 
an encyciopedia of the M idwest; cosponsor- 
ship with the Coiumbus, Ohio, M useum of Art 
of the "T he Big Picture," a series of taiks by 
OSU facuity experts to broaden the experi- 
ences of museum visitors during the museum's 
2003-04 exhibition year; and, in cooperation 
with the university's Center for Foikiore 
Studies, a survey of the ways ethnic communi- 
ties preserve their cuitures through heritage 
schoois. Factors in the success of the institute 
i n ci ud e th e p ro vi si 0 n of centrai iy fu n d ed i n vest- 
ment, an energetic partnership with communi- 
ty organizations, and good working 
reiationships with other units throughout the 
university. 

94. About five years ago a powerfui fundraising 
effort began at the Center for the Study of 
C uitures (CSC ) at RiceU niversity. T his resuit- 
ed in two major grants, one for $1,475 miiiion 
from the Meiion Foundation, and one for 
$400,000 from the N ationai E ndowmentfor the 
FI umanities. T hese grants, plus vigorous lead- 
ership by professors David Nirenberg and 
Werner Kelber, have totally transformed the 



eight-year-old CSC, turning it into the intellec- 
tual backbone of the School of FI umanities. 
T he center has as one of its missions bringing 
science and the humanities closer together. It 
does so by facilitating forty to fifty events a year, 
ranging in scale from a single guest scholar invit- 
ed to speak to a few students on a T hursday 
afternoon, to national conferences such as the 
recent annual conventions of the Society for the 
Study of Narrative Literature and theM odernist 
Studies Association. In between, the center 
facilitates workshops, colloquia, seminars, and 
other events, all proposed and administered by 
interested faculty. T he center names three Rice 
faculty as center fellows each year. T hesefellows 
get a semester release from teaching, and the 
competition among the faculty for these fellow- 
ships has become very intense. In addition, the 
center sponsors eleven reading/discussion 
groups and workshops. T he purpose of the 
M ellon grant, which the university succeeded in 
matching, was to fund two or three rotating 
post-docs a year. T he N EH grant, for which the 
university also met the matching requirements, 
will fund an equivalent program of visiting sen- 
ior scholars. 

95. The Mid-Atlantic Regional Center for the 
Humanities (MARCH), formed in partnership 
by R utgers U niversity and Temple U niversity, 
is funded by a Challenge Grant from the 
National E ndowmentfor the H umanities. It is 
organized around a series of demonstration 
projects that develop innovative humanities 
strategies and programs to improve the quality 
of life in the M id-Atlantic. Asa catalyst for col- 
laboration and change, MARCH advances 
understanding and appreciation of regional 
identity through research, training, communi- 
cation, and public programming: connects 
humanities organizations to each other and to 
their communities: informs discourse among 
policymakers, educators, community leaders, 
and the media: and communicates a meaningful 
sense of place to create a picture of the M id- 
Atlantic region as a locus of American diversity, 
past and present. 
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96. Established in 1999 and given a naming endow- 
ment in 2002, the M elbern G . G lasscock C enter 
for Humanities Research at Texas A&M 
University fosters and promotes the humanities 
and humanities scholarship. Annually, the 
Glasscock Center holds a major international 
conference or lecture series on an interdiscipli- 
nary theme, presents the Susanne M . G lasscock 
Book Prize to a book of superior interdiscipli- 
nary humanities scholarship, and invites a limit- 
ed number ofvisitingfellowsto hold short-term 
residencies in the center. The Glasscock 
Center's internal faculty-release fellowships 
each year relieve four T exas A& M U niversity 
humanities faculty from one semester's teaching 
obligations to pursue research projects while 
resident in the center. T he center further pro- 
vides financial and practical assistance for visit- 
ing speakers, small symposia, and conferences, 
whilealso holding regular colloquiaof works-in- 
progress and providing competitively awarded 
stipends to support faculty, graduate students, 
and undergraduate research. 

97. Rather than a center, the University of 
California, Los Angeles, has a consortium of 
what were mostly pre-existing centers. T he goal 
of the humanities consortium is to nurture new 
ways of discussing and thinking about the most 
pressing issues in the humanities, to develop sub- 
stantial debate across intellectual disciplines, and 
to forge new relationships between humanities 
scholarship and the public at large. T he consor- 
tium integrates the activities of three major cen- 
ters: the Center for Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, the Center for Seventeenth- and 
E ighteenth-C entury Studies, and the C enter for 
Modern and Contemporary Studies. In addi- 
tion, the Center for jewish Studies is administra- 
tively linked to the consortium. 

98. T he F ranke I nstitute for the H umanities at the 
University of Chicago, founded in 1990, pro- 
vides space and facilities for faculty research, 
discussions, debates, symposia, and public 
conferences. It is intended to support research 
in the humanities and to provide a public venue 
for evaluating that research through scholarly 



debate and discussion. It helps foster a com- 
munity of scholars, thinkers, and artists. It 
serves astheprimaryinterdisciplinaryandpub- 
lic information arm of the division of humani- 
ties — for example, through a public lecture 
series titled "T he H umanities in Public Life" at 
the university's Gleacher Center in downtown 
Chicago. Fellowships are provided for six to 
seven tenured and tenure-track University of 
Chicago humanities faculty (including a 
humanistically oriented member of the social 
sciences faculty) each year to allow them to pur- 
sue independent research without teaching or 
administrative duties for two quarters. In addi- 
tion, the institute supports four doctoral fellow- 
ships for University of Chicago graduate 
students each year. The institute also offers 
seed grants to small university faculty groups 
for research that is not yet ready for major exter- 
nal funding. These grants encourage work 
across disciplines and even across divisions 
with regard to curricular development and 
other efforts. During 2003-06, the institute is 
coordinating a project titled "New Perspectives 
on the Disciplines: Comparative Studies in 
Higher Education," which is funded by the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, and which 
includes conferences, lectures and fellowships. 



The goal of the 
humanities consortium 
at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, 
is to nurture new ways 
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thinking about the 
most pressing issues 
in the humanities. 



99. T he U niversity of Iowa's 0 bermann C enter 
for Advanced Studies is a place and program 
that is dedicated to humanities scholarship and 
to research in a broad range of disciplines. 
Accommodating thirty Ul and visiting schol- 
ars, the 0 bermann Center promotes scholarly 
interaction informally through coffee hours and 
colloquia, and formally through several endow- 
ment-supported grants programs for research 
projects, symposia, and seminars that require 
extended collaboration designed to result in 
publication. Recent summer- and semester- 
long seminars have focused on opera, sexuality 
and society, and the ethical implications of 
stored human tissues. T he 0 bermann Center 
also is committed to bringing scholarship to the 
public and to developing strong academic- 
community humanities partnerships. 
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100. Founded in 1997, the University of 
Coiorado's Center for H umanitiesand the Arts 
(C HA) serves as afocusfor humanistic scholar- 
ship and artistic creation across the Boulder 
campus. Each year, CHA selects a theme 
around which to organize its central activities: a 
year-long faculty and graduate student seminar, 
a lecture series, and a spring colloquium. CHA 
also supports innovative research and creative 
work through monthly "Work-in-Progress" 
sessions, interdisciplinary workshops, and 
events with other units on campus. 1 n addition, 
CHA plays an important role in supporting 
graduate education. CHA grants approximate- 
ly $300,000 in graduate fellowships each year; 
has sent graduate students to Cornell 
University's School of Criticism and T heory; 
has hosted Woodrow Wilson postdoctoral fel- 
lowships in the humanities: and runs an intern- 
ship program for students seeking employment 
outside the academy, a program that won a 
1999 Innovation Award from the Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foundation. In 
spring2003,CH A hosted its first visiting schol- 
ar/artist. All of the center's events are free and 
open to all constituencies. Through all of its 
programs, the center works to encourage inter- 
departmental and cross-campus dialogue, to 
raise the profile of the arts and humanities in 
Boulder, and to build support for scholarship 
and creative activity. 

101. T he free-standing Center for the Literary Arts 
at the University of Missouri-Columbia bro- 
kers activities among a number of existing units, 
develops new initiatives, and serves as a nexus 
for fundraising. Itbuildsuponstrongprograms 
in creative writing, theatrical and cinematic 
writing, graphic design, the campus writing 
program, the M i ssouri Re/i av, the U niversity of 
M issouri Press, and the School of Journalism. 
It works with the College of Education's 
English Education programs, the modern lan- 
guage departments, and regional elementary 
and secondary schools. T he chief work of the 
center is to advance serious writing by bringing 
significant writers to campus for readings, 
workshops, and residencies: to providesupport 



for graduate and undergraduate writing stu- 
dents: to develop outreach activities to schools, 
prisons, and the Columbia community: to 
award book prizes: and to foster any activities 
thatenhancewritingatM U. In addition, oneof 
the new activities developed by the center has 
been "Mizzou on Broadway," a relationship 
with the York T heatre through which student 
work is performed in N ew York by M U student 
actors, supported by M U student technicians. 
T he York T heatre offers internship opportuni- 
ties for M U students and produces the work of 
M U writers as part of its own repertory as well 
as offering showcase opportunities. This paral- 
lels a related activity in the arts, "Mizzou on 
Tour," which offers award-winning music stu- 
dents the opportunity to perform in Carnegie 
H all and the Kennedy Center. 

102. With initial support from the National 
E ndowment for the H umanities, the U niversity 
of Nebraska-L incoin established the Great 
PlainsRegionalCenterfortheH umanities. This 
program is intended to serve the states of 
N ebraska, N orth D akota. South D akota, K ansas, 
and Oklahoma and to emphasize interdiscipli- 
nary learning in the humanities and collaboration 
among humanities scholars, other scholars, and 
the public. Its goal is to provide venues for the 
exploration of the history, literature, people, 
diverse cultural expressions, and symbolic and 
physical environment of the Great Plains. T he 
center involves partnerships with fifteen organi- 
zations in Nebraska: Center for Great Plains 
Studies, School at the Center, Humanities 
Program at University of Nebraska-Uncoln, 
University of Nebraska Press, Gallup Research 
Center, International Quilt Study Center, 
U niversity of N ebraska State M useum, Sheldon 
Memorial Art Gallery and Sculpture Garden, 
Mary Riepma Ross Film Theater, Nebraska 
H umanities Council, Nebraska State H istorical 
Society, Nebraska Educational Telecommu- 
nications, Lincoln Humanities/Fine Arts Focus 
Public H igh School, N ebraska D ivision ofT ravel 
and Tourism, and the Nebraska Library 
Commission. 
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103. Funded primarily by alumni gifts, the Institute 
for the Arts and H umanities at the University 
of North Caroiina at Chapel Hill provides 
semester-long research fellowships for about 
thirty faculty per year. T hese fellows — who 
work in the arts, humanities, and humanistic 
social sciences as well as related disciplines in 
journalism, public health, law, and other profes- 
sional schools— meet weekly for seminars that 
often yield new collaborations as well as 
improved individual work. Several of the fel- 
lowships seek especially to fund scholarship 
that will have an immediate impact on graduate 
and undergraduate teaching. Although the 
institute has been doing this kind of work for 
twenty years, its new $6-million building pro- 
vides improved space in an exceptionally beau- 
tiful and conspicuous setting, and the new 
building provides space for innovation in 
humanistic research, service, and teaching. It 
also makes an "incubator" space available to 
scholars who wish to work together on innova- 
tive team projects. As intended, the program is 
proving effective both in recruiting and retain- 
ing humanities faculty. T he grants are awarded 
primarily to faculty at theassistant and associate 
ranks whose proposals demonstrate that their 
scholarly research will have an immediate 
impact on specific undergraduate courses. 

104. The humanities have been central to the 
University of 0 regon's mission since its incep- 
tion in 1876. Indeed, the UO remains the only 
public institution in Oregon offering PhD pro- 
grams in the humanities. As a comparatively 
small institution within the AAU, the UO has 
seized opportunities to cultivate exceptionally 
strong interdisciplinary efforts, both within the 
humanities and linking the humanities to 
broader societal issues and multicultural con- 
cerns. Central to that effort is a cadre of 
research centers and institutes that address top- 
ics of interest to the humanities, such as Asian 
and Pacific studies, diversity and community, 
and applied second language studies. Two of 
the most prominent U 0 centers are the 0 regon 
H umanities C enter (0 H C ) and the C enter for 
the Study of Women in Society (C SW S). Both 




Kari Tupper (Comparative 
History of Ideas and Women 
Studies) and John Toews 
(History) team teach a Danz 
Course in the Humanities. 
These courses enable first- 
year students at the 
University of Washington 
to engage in challenging, 
cross-disciplinary work. 

Photo courtesy of University of 
Washington 



have served as catalysts for interdisciplinary 
scholarship, as well as for connecting humani- 
ties research to the public at large. For example, 
CSWS and OFIC fund Research Interest 
Groups (RIGs) to facilitate collaborative 
research and inquiry, to create support groups 
for grant proposal preparation, to build connec- 
tions between scholars and community activists, 
and to enhance cross-disciplinary interactions. 
Similarly, theO H C , through its internal support 
ofresearch and teaching fellowships aswell as its 
extensive outreach programs, provides a critical 
forum for linking diverse disciplines, from the 
languages and literature to the arts and profes- 
sions. I ssues of interest in the social and natural 
sciences are also discussed in the context of 
humanities disciplines such as philosophy, his- 
tory, and ethics. As a consequence, isolated aca- 
demic disciplines connect more effectively and 
become more relevant to individuals outside of 
the academy. Both CSWS and OFIC have 
helped to support the new Wired H umanities 
Program (W FI P). T heW FI P establishes critical 
linkages between research and teaching, 
between disciplines, and between the humani- 
ties and emergent electronic technologies, there- 
by enhancing both quality and access related to 
humanities pedagogy and scholarship. 

105. In 1997, the University of Washington, 

through a reallocation of university resources 
and a $5-million private donation, established 
the Walter Chapin Simpson Center for the 
FI umanities. T he center has radically changed 
the scope and impact of the humanities on the 
campus and in the region. W ith this new fund- 
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The University of 
Washington’s 
Simpson Center has 
made a distinctive 
mark and raised 
the profile of the 
humanities in the 
region. 



ing, thecenter was ableto commit to a high ievei 
of engagement in three areas — coiiaborative 
research, innovative teaching, and pubiic 
humanities. T heSimpson Center has provided 
time and opportunities for schoiarship that 
wouid not have taken piace under "ordinary" 
circumstances -- especiaiiy schoiarship invoiv- 
ing muitipie schoiars from various discipiines; 
for teaching that wouid not have faiien easiiy 
under a departmentai aegis; and for pubiic 
engagement that it wouid be impossibie to do 
otherwise. The Simpson Center sponsors 
approximateiy thirty coiiaborative research 
projects, team-teaching initiatives, and iarge- 
scaie pubiic programs each year. Exampies 
inciude coiiaborative research projects that 
invoive facuity from many different depart- 
ments: a partnership with undergraduate edu- 
cation in the deveiopment of an intensive 
summer research institute in the arts and 
humanities with facuity from the arts, the sociai 
sciences, and the humanities divisions: an intro- 
ductory course team-taught by facuity in the 
humanities and reiated sociai sciences with 
researchers in the medicai schooi; and a series 
of pubiic Seattie H umanities Forum events and 
interdiscipiinary symposia cosponsored with 
campus museums and other iocai cuiturai 
organizations. Particuiariy in the category of 
pubiic engagement, the Simpson Center has 
made a distinctive mark and raised the profiie of 
the humanities in the region. C ruciai to thesuc- 
cess of this effort have been both the significant 
increase in the funding and the support of the 
entire administration — president, provost, and 
deans. Perhaps most importantiy, the facuity 
have seen the center as an invaiuabie resource. 
Facuity vaiuethe Simpson Center because they 
see it as eciectic and as promoting a very wide 
rangeofinteiiectuaiinquiry:chairsreaiizethatit 
is not athreatto departmentai initiatives or pre- 
rogatives. T he center's director aiso has piayed 
acriticai roiein creating an atmosphereofinciu- 
sion and opportunity. 



106. The seminars and activities at the Whitney 
FI umanities Center at Yale University reach 
across the traditional disciplinary boundaries. 



and even beyond the traditional edges of the 
humanities, to include, for example, the School 
of M ed id ne, the Yale C enter for B ritish A rt, and 
the Yale D ivinity School. U nder the leadership 
of medievalist M aria Rosa M enocal, professor 
of Spanish and Portuguese, the center has 
recently launched collaborative programs that 
seek to integrate theory with practice in the 
humanities and arts. Initiatives, such as the 
reunion of former Bollingen Prizewinners that 
featured both an evening of poetry reading and 
a scholarly symposium on the craft and state of 
poetry in the United States today, brought 
together faculty and students in the humanities, 
poets, critics, curators of the Yale American lit- 
erature collections, and members of the New 
FI aven community. A future program on con- 
temporary Italian writers of narrative will fea- 
ture bilingual readings by past winners of the 
Strega Prize. T he broad appeal of these pro- 
grams has exceeded expectations. T heevening 
of poetry reading drew an audience of more 
than 800, as a result of which the more scholar- 
ly conference was unusually well attended. 
These programs are viewed atYale as examples 
of proposed enhancements to the undergradu- 
ate curriculum recommended by a special fac- 
ulty committee. T he Yale curriculum report 
sets as one of its priorities the "recruitment of 
artists and figures who bridge the gap between 
artistic theory and practice." The Whitney 
FI umanities Center provides an ideal interactive 
locus for conversations among writers, artists, 
musicians, scholars, doctors, lawyers, and, of 
course, students. 



Recommendation 5: Promote the 

Humanities and Build Partnerships 

0 utreach E ffbrts to the C ommunity 

107. Case Western Reserve U niversity engages in 
humanities outreach to the community in four 
basic ways. First, many lectures throughout the 
year are open to the public and publicized 
widely. Second, several departments havejoint 
appointments with various institutions in 
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Hundreds ofArtsBiidge 
children perform the Aztec 
dance for university and 
community audiences at 
the University of 
California, Irvine. 
ArtsBridge provides an 
opportunity for university 
students and faculty to 
share their knowledge about 
the arts and humanities 
with the community. 

Photo courtesy of University of 
California, Irvine 



University Circie.* The Department of Art 
H istory and Art, for exampie, shares two facui- 
ty members with theCieveiand M useum of Art 
and one facuity member with the Cieveiand 
Institute of Art. T bird, individual faculty mem- 
bers or groups initiate their own activities. T he 
interdisciplinary Evolutionary Biology 
Program (composed of faculty in philosophy, 
religion, anthropology, and biology) held a 
panel discussion titid "God and Evolution," 
which drew an overflow audience to a 2,000- 
seatdowntown theater. Finally, humanities out- 
reach has occurred through the development of 
courses that involve collaborations of CWRU 
students and faculty with institutions in neigh- 
boring University Circle. "Introduction to 



* University Circie is a one-square-miie concentration of cui- 
turai and heaith care institutions adjacent to Case Western 
Reserve University. It inciudes Severance H aii, home of the 
Cieveiand Orchestra; the Cieveiand Museum of Art; the 
Cieveiand Naturai History Museum; the Western Reserve 
Historicai Society; the Cieveiand Botanicai Gardens; the 
Cieveiand Institute ofArt; theCieveiand Instituteof M usic; the 
Cieveiand MusicSchooi Settiement; theCieveiand Chiidren's 
M useum, etc. 



M usic I" involves a collaboration between the 
CWRU Department of Music and the 
C level and 0 rchestra. C ourse material is geared 
to the performance schedule of the orchestra. 
Students attend performances as a regular part 
of their course activity, in addition, the faculty 
member teaching this course assists with the 
preparation of program descriptions for the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Two other courses, 
"Comparative Ethics" and "Ethics in Local 
Perspective," involve collaborations of the 
CWRU Department of Religion with local hos- 
pitals and health institutions. T hese courses 
ask students to think about contemporary 
moral problems from both theoretical and prac- 
tical perspectives while directly addressing eth- 
ical issues from a Cleveland perspective. 
T heoretical aspects include work in moral phi- 
losophy and critical thinking: practical aspects 
focus on how local Cleveland institutions con- 
front and deal with moral problems, such as 
euthanasia. 

108. I n J anuary 2000, E mory U niveraty's 0 ffice of 
University-Community Partnerships (OUCP) 
was created to enhance the integration of 
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The Ohio State 
University’s African- 
American Studies 
Community 
Extensions Center 
integrates academic 
research and 
extension activities, 
with special 
emphasis on work 
that affects the 
African-American and 
African community. 



Emory's teaching, research, and service mis- 
sions with an emphasis on serving the G reater 
Atianta community. T he new initiative received 
a $600,000 grant from the Kenneth Coie 
Foundation. OUCP heips community groups, 
organizations, and agencies access heip and 
support from Emory facuity, staff, and students. 
A reiated program is the Atianta Outreach 
Consortium, which was estabiished in 1999 to 
coordinate and promote community outreach 
among Atianta's four research universities, 
Ciark Atianta, Emory, Georgia State, and 
Georgia Tech. The presidents of the four uni- 
versities meet quarteriy aiong with a steering 
committee consisting of three facuity and staff 
from each schooi. T he consortium is currentiy 
expioring opportunities for joint outreach pro- 
grams and activities among the participating 
institutions. 

109. The Carter Center, in partnership with Emory 
University, is guided by a fundamentai com- 
mitment to human rights and the aiieviation of 
human suffering: it seeks to prevent and resoive 
conflicts, enhance freedom and democracy, and 
improve heaith. Aii staff members at the center 
are recruited through the Emory University 
H uman Resources Department. Programs are 
directed by resident experts or feiiows, some of 
whom teach at E mory U niversity. T hey design 
and impiement activities in cooperation with 
President and M rs. jimmy Carter, networks of 
worid ieaders, other nongovernmentai organi- 
zations (NGOs), and partners in the United 
States and abroad. T he center is associated 
with Emory University and is governed by an 
independent board of trustees, chaired by for- 
mer President Carter. The center's board of 
counciiors provides its programs with the 
advice and support of prominent regionai and 
iocai figures. The Carter Center's interfaith 
H eaith Program, estabiished injanuary 1998, is 
designed to promote the deveiopment of cur- 
ricuium, training programs, community part- 
nerships, and "best practices" research iinking 
faith and heaith. Funded by the John 
Tempieton Foundation, the consortium is a 
partnership of severai U.S. universities inciud- 



ing University of Pittsburgh, University of 
South Caroiina, University of Caiifornia, 
Berkeley, and E mory. 

110. The Ohio State University's African- 
American and African Studies Community 
Extension Center is a powerfui source of out- 
reach to thecommunity. L ocated three minutes 
from downtown and intheheartofapredomi- 
nantiy African-American area of the city, the 
Extension Center was opened in 1985 to 
enhance community access to the university 
and thereby enhance the reiationship between 
the university and the Coiumbus African- 
American and African community. The pro- 
grams of the Extension Center integrate 
academic research and extension activities, with 
speciai emphasis on work that affects the 
African-American and African community, its 
programs are offered at either no cost or a nom- 
inai costtothepubiic. 

111. The institute for Ethnicity, Cuiture, and the 
M odern Experience at Rutgers U niversity is a 
vitai resource for the diverse communities and 
organizations that make up Greater Newark, 
i nstitute programs consistentiy draw iarge and 
attentive audiences into the pubiic sphere, 
where the issues of ethnicity, race, cuiture, and 
modernism areexpiored and given resonance. 
M oreover, the institute, which is now approach- 
ing its eighth anniversary, has fuifiiied and 
exceeded its initiai objective to serve as an aca- 
demic resource that enabies a cross section of 
citizens to engage in new thinking about the 
compiexities of cuiture. itreguiariy engages fac- 
uity from humanities and sociai science disci- 
piines and professionai schoois in diaiogues 
about ethnic reiations, cuiturai differences, 
urban issues, and historicai figures. Whiiethe 
institute remains program-driven, it has suc- 
cessfuiiy initiated facuity deveiopment and civic 
feiiowship initiatives to foster coiiaboration and 
interaction between civic ieaders and pubiic 
schoiars, thereby further enriching program 
content. 

112. M anaged by undergraduate students at Rutgers 
University, the New jersey Foik Festival, heid 
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annually on thegrounds of the E agleton I nstitute 
on the Douglass campus, attracts an estimated 
15,000 people. I ts primary focus is on the tradi- 
tional indigenous music, crafts, and foods of the 
diverse ethnic and cultural communities within 
New Jersey and the surrounding region. T his 
light-hearted event involves a broad section of the 
community, including prospective students. 
T he festival provides a positive introduction to 
campus life, with an emphasis on humanities and 
the arts. 

113. Since the spring quarter 2001, Stanford 
University's Continuing Studies and the John 
W. Gardner Center for Youth and Their 
Communities has joined with the Ethics in 
Society Program to sponsor the H ope H ouse 
Scholars Program, in which humanities courses 
taught by Stanford faculty are offered quarterly 
to the residents of H ope H ouse, a local residen- 
tial drug and alcohol treatment facility for 
women. T he H ope H ouse students, approxi- 
mately fifteen per quarter, write essays on the 
assigned readings, such as classical Greek dra- 
mas. To date, participating faculty have come 
from the Departments of Philosophy, Political 
Science, and Religious Studies. Stanford 
undergraduates serve as teaching assistants and 
writing tutors. Upon successful completion of 
the course, each H opeH ouse resident receives a 
certificate from Stanford Continuing Studies 
verifying the two units of credit earned, units 
th at can be u sed toward a d egree at a I ocal j u n i 0 r 
college. Oftheseventeen participants in thefirst 
class, nine went on to enroll in four-year colleges 
and one entered nursing school. 

114. The University at Buffaio has started a 
Saturday morning lecture series for high school 
students as well as asummer lunchtime seriesof 
lectures for the general public to showcase 
recent developments in various disciplines 
including the humanities. 

115. T he Gifts to the Community Program at the 
University of Caiifbrnia, San Diego, gives fac- 
ulty an opportunity to get involved with a variety 
of community organizations. Activities include 



lectures to elementary schools, civic organiza- 
tions, and retirement centers. Fifty such events 
occurred over the last two years. T he universi- 
ty's Center for the H umanities also offers free 
public lectures and scholarly conferences. 

116. T he humanities program at the U niversity of 
Colorado, Bouider, consistently and energeti- 
cally promotes its work to the community. It 
hosts two annual conferences that have histori- 
cally drawn many community members: it has 
an advisory board made up almost exclusively 
of interested and involved community mem- 
bers: it invites the community to special events 
such as cultural productions and guest speak- 
ers: and it recruits heavily from the community 
for its required ethics course for small-group 
facilitators. 

117. I owa C ity and the U niversity of Iowa have long 
been a haven for writers. T he university is the 
home of the Iowa Writers' Workshop, the 
Program in N onfiction W riting, the Playwrights 
Workshop, the I nternational Writing Program, 
and the I owa Young W riters' Stud io. T he I owa 
W riters' Workshop was the first creative writ! ng 
degree program in a U .S. university. T he work- 
shop was made possible by the university's 
decision early in the twentieth century to grant 
academic thesis credit for creative work in the 
arts— also afirst in U .S. higher education. T he 
Writers' Workshop has served as the blueprint 
for most of the other university-based creative 
writing programs, which have collectively trans- 
formed the terrain of American literary life. 
T he Program in N onfiction Writing is home to 
Iowa's MFA in nonfiction, a degree program 
that provides accomplished students the 
opportunity to study and write literary nonfic- 
tion. T he Iowa Young Writers' Studio gives 
high school students a chance to immerse 
themselves in the creative writing life at the 
U niversity of I owa. T he Young W riters' Studio 
offers in-depth writing workshops in fiction, 
poetry, and creative writing. C lasses are small: 
students are mentored by professional writers 
and graduate students pursuing degrees at the 
I owa Writers' Workshop. The studio is a place 
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Life of the Mind 
Insight Seminars, at 
the University of 
Oregon, are designed 
for adults who would 
like to re-immerse 
themselves in 
university life and the 
life of the mind. 



for talented students to explore their interest in 
writing, challenge their imagination, and learn 
the fundamentals of thei r craft. 

118. I he U niversity of M issouri-Columbia instills a 
renewed appreciation for the humanities 
through MU Lifespan Learning, a popular non- 
credit extension program that attracts hundreds 
of area residents ages fifty and up. Participants 
gather for weekly classes, many taught by current 
and retired faculty, to re-engage their love of 
"learning for the sake of learning." Course titles 
have included "Shakespeare's Comic Spirit," 
"The Lewis and Clark Expedition," "Memoir 
Writing," "The Civil War in Missouri," 
"Fundamental Perspectives of Photography," 
"American Composers and Their Music," 
"H istorical Bases forCurrentH appeningsin the 
Middle East," and "What Have We Learned 
A bout Globalization Lately?" 

119. TheUniversityof North Carolina at Chapel 

Hill's College of Arts and Sciences has a pro- 
gram focusing on humanities and human values, 
which provides a variety of outreach programs. 
In 2001-2002, this program provided thirty- 
eight events, which brought 2,322 participants 
to campus. T hese events included twenty-three 
weekend seminars, seven summer seminars, a 
seminar for business executives, one for school 
principals, one for teachers, and one for attor- 
neys. T hese vary in length, from two days to a 
week, and they offer an enormous variety of top- 
ics in all humanities areas. 

120. The Oregon Humanities Center at the 
U niversity of 0 regon produces a weekly half- 
hour television program ("UO Today"). Itfea- 
tures interviews, conducted by the center's 
director, with 0 regon faculty and distinguished 
visitors to the university, often followed by lec- 
tures or performances by those interviewed. 
This television program, which debuted in 
1996 and is broadcast on cable-access chan- 
nels, has thecapacity of bringing the humanities 
at the U niversity of 0 regon into more than half 
a million homes throughout the state of 
Oregon. The subjects discussed are often of 



pressing topical interest and convey the expert- 
ise of university faculty, and of visitors to the 
university, to a large non-academic audience. 

121. LifeoftheM ind is a continuing education pro- 
gram created by a group of University of 
Oregon professors and Eugene community 
members who felt that the university should be 
providing more exciting learning opportunities 
for adults. In middle life, the questions 
addressed by the humanities take on anew real- 
ity. T he program's creators observed that soci- 
ety offers little guidance for this stage of life, 
although other cultures consider it a time for 
thinking and writing, seeking wisdom and 
understanding, and coming to grips with ulti- 
mate questions. T hey believed that the univer- 
sity should encourage middle-aged adults to 
make time for philosophy, literature, history, 
religion, art, music, and even language study, 
which exercises the mind. Life of the M ind 
Insight Seminars are designed for adults who 
would like to re-immerse themselves in univer- 
sity life and the life of the mind. Each seminar 
is run by a team of academic and real-world 
experts and is limited to fifteen members. 
Books and meals are included in the cost, 
which ranges from $150 to $300 depending on 
the length of the seminar. 

122. Founded in 1995 by a group of students, facul- 
ty, staff, and alumni, the Kelly Writers H ouse is 
an actual thirteen-room houseon the University 
of Pennsyivania's campus that serves as a center 
for writers of all kinds from Penn and the 
Philadelphia region at large. Each semester the 
Writers H ouse hosts approximately 150 public 
programs and projects — poetry readings, film 
screenings, seminars, Web magazines, lectures, 
dinners, radio broadcasts, workshops, art 
exhibits, and musical performances — and 
about 500 people visit the house each week. 
Writers H ouse also has a strong virtual presence 
with ongoing interactive Webcasts that give lis- 
teners from across the country the opportunity 
to talk with writers such asj ohn U pdike, Robert 
Greeley, Tony Kushner, and Grace Paley. 
T hrough its many programs and projects, the 
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Writers H ouse promotes the full range of con- 
temporary literature, addressing writing both as 
a practice and as an object of study. 

123. T he University of Pittsburgh's PITT ARTS 
program enables and encourages students to 
take advantage of Pittsburgh's vibrant arts com- 
munity. It sponsors free student excursions to 
the symphony, opera, ballet, theater, art gal- 
leries, and museums. All programs are free to 
Pitt undergraduates, and all programs include 
educational aspects, such as opportunities to 
speak directly with performers and artists. In 
addition, Pitt students have free access to the 
Carnegie M useum of Art and Natural H istory 
and the Andy Warhol M useum. T his program 
gives all students a humanities orientation to the 
arts. 

124. University of Virginia anthropology professor 
Jeff Hantman has been working with the 
M onacan I ndian N ation for more than 13 years 
on projects ranging from archaeological surveys 
and excavations to reconstructing ancient 
Monacan sites and developing a traveling exhi- 
bition. H antman and his students are assisting 
the M onacans so they can receive federal recog- 
nition as an Indian Nation. Today, the 
M onacan N ation is revitalized and reconstruct- 
ing its history and culture with the help of 
Hantman and the University of Virginia 
Anthropology Department. There are more 
than 1,400 members of the tribe, which is rec- 
ognized by the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Federal recognition would make members eligi- 
ble for federal grants, housing, scholarships, 
and loans, and allow for the repatriation of 
human remains and artifacts. 

125. Vanderbilt University's Robert Penn Warren 
C enter for the H umanities cosponsors an annu- 
al public lecture with the Tennessee 
Humanities Council. The lecture, called the 
Robert Penn Warren Lecture on Southern 
Letters, is held in various locations in N ashville. 
T he Warren Center also recently completed a 
multiyear collaborative project with the 
T ennessee H olocaust Commission. T he proj- 
ect involved faculty members and school teach- 




[/Va Anthropology 
Prof essor Jeff Hantman 
(standing) with some 
of his students at the 
Monacan village site 
of Monasukapanough in 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Photo courtesy of University of 
Virginia 



ers from across the state of T ennessee and 
resulted in the publication of The Holocaust 
and Other Genocides, edited by H elmutWalser 
Smith. T he Warren C enter mails notices of all 
of its public lectures and programs throughout 
the middle Tennessee area. Its mailing list 
includes schools, museums, and libraries. 

Developing Relationships with K-12 
Schools and Teachers 

126. Case Western Reserve University's 

Department of Modern Languages and 
Literatures has organized a project linking 
CWRU undergraduates with a local Cleveland 
elementary school, whose student body is half 
H ispanic, to work with young students to pro- 
duce family histories and related projects. 
Faculty in art education and related disciplines 
are working with a project that develops curric- 
ula and trains teachers to introduce preschool- 
ers to various local cultural institutions. 

127. In thefall of2001, Emory University's Center 
for Teaching Curriculum, the University 
Advisory Council on Teaching, and the 
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University Teaching Fund invited K-12 educa- 
tors and counseiors to a pubiic iecture given by 
noted pediatrician and iearning differences 
expert D r. M ei Levine. T he iecture was titiied 
"H ow Learning Works When It's Working." 

128. Michigan State University's English Depart- 
ment organizes a spring conference on the 
English language arts for secondary English 
teachers. T he conference tries to target new 
teachers and provides an opportunity for both 
new and experienced classroom teachers to 
share their expertise by presenting at one of the 
breakout sessions. 

129. TheOhioStateUniversity'sH istoryTeaching 
Institute works with AP history teachers in 
Ohio high schools to develop curricula and to 
incorporate the best practices using technology 
in the classroom. For example, the H istory 
Teaching Institute staff has reviewed, identified, 
and characterized dozens of Web sites in order 
to make the Web more manageable and user- 
friendly for Ohio's high school history teachers. 
In addition, they have prepared some twenty- 
five lesson plans based on primary sources 
available on the Web. T hese offer teachers 
innovative suggestions about how to use active 
learni ng strategies and d ifferent types of sources 
to engage their students. I n addition, a recent 
$l-million grant from the Department of 
Education will allow the institute to provide its 
services to every middle and high school 
teacher of American history in Columbus, 
0 hio, public schools. T he grant supports H is- 
tory WORKS, a three-year professional devel- 
opment program of monthly seminars, summer 
institutes, and a Web-based resource center. 

130. Pennsylvania State University's Civil War Era 
Center has a range of outreach activities includ- 
ing tours to important battlefield sites and a 
summer workshop for high school history 
teachers. Currently the center and PSU's 
Ethics Institute and its Africana Research 
Center are major partners on UNESCO's 
trans-Atlantic slave trade project, which seeks 
to reach out to K-12 teachers around the world 



to help infuse better knowledge of the world- 
wide slave trade. 

131. Rice University's FI istory Department is par- 
ticipating in aprogram initiated by theFI ouston 
1 ndependent School D istrict in which second- 
ary school teachers take classes in American 
history taught by two of R ice U niversity's most 
senior and successful historians. In return, 
FIISD, through a Department of Education 
grant, provides fundsfor the departmentto hire 
a visiting professor to teach the survey to the 
university's own students. 

132. Rutgers University's FI istory Department 
works closely with the N ew j ersey D epartment 
of Education on projects involving in-service 
professional development of Newark public 
school teachers. The university's English 
department offers day-long workshops on sub- 
jects rang! ng from C haucer or women writers to 
issues such as using film in the classroom or 
using the I nternet in teaching literature. T hese 
are held both during the academic year and as 
two-week summer institutes for Advanced 
Placement teachers. 

133. Since 2000, Stanford University has been 
offer! ng th ree-week resi dential i nstitutes for hi gh 
school students as part of its summer session. 
Each is directed by a member of the Stanford 
faculty or academic staff and offers an intensive 
introduction to a discipline and to college life. 
T hree of these institutes are in the humanities: 
the Philosophy D iscovery I nstitute, the C reative 
Writing Discovery Institute, and the Drama 
Discovery Institute. Undergraduates serve as 
dormitory counselors and teaching assistants, 
and the directors are also in residence. T he 
Philosophy I nstitute has proven especially pop- 
ular, enrolling sixty students in 2002. T he oth- 
ers attract approximately twenty-five to thirty 
students. 

134. Stanford University runs a program for 
schools with truly international reach, the 
Stanford Program on International and Cross- 
Cultural Education (SPICE). Since 1976, 
SPICE hasdeveloped more than 100 multidis- 
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ciplinary curriculum units on international 
themes for elementary, middle, and high 
schools. Approximately 25 percent of SPICE's 
annual budget is devoted to projects in the 
humanities. SPICE sells between 4,000 and 
5,000 curriculum units per year to approxi- 
mately 3,000 schools, including independent 
schools overseas and U.S. Department of 
Defense schools. SPICE also offers a variety of 
professional development seminars for school 
teachers. For example, SPICE teaches annual 
workshops for middleand high school teachers 
in conjunction with the National Consortium 
for Teaching about Asia. 

135. Outreach in the arts takes many forms at 
Stanford University. Stegner Fellows in the 
Creative Writing Program go to elementary, 
middle, and high schools to give writing work- 
shops. In 2002, the Committee on Black 
Performing Arts brought the Umzansi Zulu 
Dance Troupe to campus from South Africa. 
T he trou pe gave a seri es of master cl asses to stu- 
dents in grades K-8 and to high school stu- 
dents. T he Department of M usic is especially 
active in arts education programs. T hroughout 
the academic year, ensembles such as the 
Chamber Chorale and the St. Lawrence 
Quintet offer concerts and mentoring to high 
school students. I n the summers, the depart- 
ment offers taiko day camps for a range of age 
groups (from grades four through high school), 
encompassing drumming, martial arts, and 
movement. T he university also hosts — but 
does not finance — the annual summer 
Stanford jazz Workshop, now in its thirtieth 
year. In 2002, several hundred musicians ages 
twelve to seventeen participated in jazzCamp, 
with tuition scholarships available to 100 stu- 
dents with financial need. T he D ance D ivision 
invites school groups to "Moving Together" 
concerts and offers movement classes on 
Saturdays to children (ages three to seven). 
Student dance groups also perform regularly at 
local schools. 

136. The Texas A&M University Regents' 
Initiative for Excellence in Education funds an 



137. 



138. 



academy for educator development on each 
campus in theTAM U system, as well as collab- 
orative research conducted by teams comprised 
of faculty from the colleges other than educa- 
tion, the College of Education, and partnering 
public school administrators and teachers. 
Nine of the eighty-one local inductees have 
come from liberal arts departments. For all five 
years of the initiative, an associatedean of liber- 
al arts has served on the President's Advisory 
Council subcommittee that recommends can- 
didates for the academy and sets its research 
priorities: and a professor from the D epartment 
of English has served as the coordinator of 
research, overseeing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in awards. English is also among 
departments and community organizations and 
units participating in thecareer-shad owing pro- 
gram sponsored by the local school district for 
students in grades eleven and twelve. 




Established in 2000, the 
Writing Ambassadors Program 
at the U niversity of California, 

Davis, brings undergraduates 
from a variety of disciplines into 
the classroom to assist teachers 
and students in local preschool 
to twelfth grade classes. In addi- 
tion to developing students' 
communication skills, the pro- 
gram focuses on helping teach- 
ers use reading and writing 
strategies as classroom tools that 
promote active learning and 
critical thinking in any content 
area. In 2001-02, the program sponsored fifty- 
five undergraduates in more than ten schools in 
the region. T he program also cooperates with 
the School of Education on campus. 

T he D epartment of Spanish and Portuguese at 
the U niversity of California, Los Angeles, has 

an active outreach effort that ranges from 
Saturday lectures on Latin American literature 
for teachers to the development of service learn- 
ing projects in the community for undergradu- 
ates. In addition, UCLA's writing programs 



ArtsBridge pupils 
participating in a 
University of 
California, Irvine, pro- 
-am demonstrate their 
mastety of Vietnamese 
culture and history. 

Photo courtesy of University of 
California, Irvine 
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faculty have worked with community coiieges, 
and Engiish facuity have mounted summer 
institutes for high schooi teachers on 
Shakespeare and other topics. 

139. T he U niversity of F lorida's A i i iance P rogram is 
a partnership between the university and six pre- 
dominantiy minority high schoois in the state of 
Fiorida: Jacksonviiie Raines, Jacksonviiie 
Ribauit, Miami Senior High Schooi, Miami 
C aroi C ity, 0 riando Evans, and 0 riando J ones. 
T he university provides a staff person to repre- 
sent the U niversity of Fiorida in each city, and to 
work with teachers at the schoois to identify ways 
inwhichtheUn i versi ty of F i ori d a can assi st th em 
and the students. Because each schooi has par- 
ticuiar needs, most programs are taiiored to the 
needs of the schooi. Reguiar programs are heid 
at each schooi for the teachers, based on their 
interest and need. In addition, the university 
supports a Summer Leadership Institute for 
eight faculty members from each school every 
July. T he institute focuses on issues and ideas 
identified by the advisory committee from the 
participating high schools. T he university also 
offers scholarships to the top five graduates of 
each high school as a sign of its commitment to 
the school and the students. 

140. T he H all C enter is the U niversity of Kansas' 
major vehicle for K-12 outreach. T he center 
has hosted a number of National Endowment 
for the H umanities-sponsored Summer 
Seminars for School Teachers. T his experi- 
enceforms the basis for the programs it is devel- 
oping to meet the needs of K-12 teachers in 
Kansas and the greater Kansas C ity area under 
itsNEH Challenge Grant. Anannual summer 
seminar for school teachers was built into the 
most recent C hallenge G rant, and that program 
will be formalized by the time the funding is 
available to launch it. A Web site will also be a 
resource for K-12 teachers. In addition, the 
affiliated centers offer a variety of programs and 
materials directed to K-12 teachers and stu- 
dents. The attend! ng teachers, who come from 
as far away as Iowa, gain an understanding of 
issues and ideas about how to put them to use 



in their classrooms, as well as curricular materi- 
als to take back to their schools. 

141. The University of Nebraska-Lincoln and the 

Nebraska H umanities Council collaborated in 
producing L ewis and C lark teacher institutes in 
2001 and 2002. The summer institutes are 
designed to help K-12 teachers learn about 
Nebraska history in the context of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition. They help teachers 
to develop new ways of teaching local history 
to their students. The Rural Resources 
Project, sponsored by the UNL Teachers' 
College, is an Internet-based "archive" site 
( http://www.tc u n I . edu/r r p/SAC home html ) th at 
is intended to put teachers across N ebraska in 
communication with one another in order to 
enhance teaching and generate or share teach- 
ing ideas, and to teach students about their 
N ebraska heritage. T he Web site covers litera- 
ture, art, music, architecture, history, film, and 
folk art in the periods of American Indians, 
explorers, pioneers through the 1890s, twenti- 
eth century through World War I, the Roaring 
'20s, D epression and D ust Bowl to World War 
II, and post-World War II including the 1960s 
revolt, civil rights movements, the farm crisis of 
the 1980s, and the farm crisis of the 1990s. 

142. T he Western Pennsylvania Writing Project is a 
collaborative program of the University of 
Pittsburgh and area school districts to improve 
writing and the teaching of writing at all grade 
levels and in all disciplines. T his project was cre- 
ated in 1984 with initial funding from the Bay 
Area/National Writing Project and matching 
support from the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
T he project is a partnership of writ! ng teachers at 
all levels, from kindergarten through college, who 
come together in summer institutes, school- 
based workshops, and informal meetings 
throughout theyear to pool their ideas, research, 
and classroom experience. Summer I nstitutes in 
theTeaching of Writing offer selected teachers a 
six-credit graduate seminar in the teaching of 
writing. Participants meet all day, four days a 
week, during the month of July. Teachers are 
invited to write in a variety of modes and to share 
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their writing with each other in smaii response 
groups. Out of this practice with the writing 
process, teachers deveiop their own theories 
about how students iearn by writing. Severai 
hours during the week are devoted to discussion 
of books and articies on writing and teaching as 
weii astaikswith visiting writers and researchers. 
Participants presentto each other their own most 
effective methods for teaching writing. T hese 
presentations often become the basis of schooi- 
based professionai deveiopment workshops 
given during the schooi year. 

143. T heUniversityofPittsburgh'sShakespeare-in- 
the-Schoois (SIT S) is the educational outreach 
program and professional touring company of 
the Department of Theater Arts. It brings 
Shakespeare and other classical theater forms, 
including non-Western forms, to students 
throughout western Pennsylvania and the tri- 
state region, demonstrating through live per- 
formances the excitement and accessibility of the 
classics. Each year SIT S offers an adaptation of 
a Shakespeare play, which tours during the 
months of January, February, M arch, and April. 
It offers specialty tours that vary in content and 
subject matter at various times throughout the 
school year. The touring programs usually 
accommodate two shows a day and travel any- 
wherewithinathree-hour drive from Pittsburgh. 
T 0 assist teachers in preparing their students to 
see the performances, SIT S produces in-depth 
study guides. For more intensive preparation, 
teachers are invited to participate in annual 
teachers' workshops. 

144. T heUniversityofPittsburgh'sYoung Writers 
I nstitute, one of the most distinguished projects 
in the country, is a summer writing camp for 
children in grades three through twelve. 
Students work on individual projects and par- 
ticipate in workshops with writers from the 
Pittsburgh area, including M FA students from 
the University of Pittsburgh. In 2002, the insti- 
tute included 370 children, 25 percent of them 
attending on scholarship, working at eight dif- 
ferent sites in western Pennsylvania. 



145. The Eastman School of Music at the 
University of Rochester and the Rochester 
City School District entered a formal partner- 
ship in 1996 to provide expanded musical edu- 
cation and opportunity for city youth and to 
work together to provide a model urban music 
education program. Although the core of the 
partnership involves collaborative curriculum 
and program planning, the most visible pro- 
gram, Eastman Pathways, provides nearly sev- 
enty motivated city school students with 
scholarship aid, allowing them to pursue music 
studies through Eastman's Community 
Education Division at little or no cost. 
Scholarship recipients follow different paths 
depending upon their ages and ability levels. 
Those showing exceptional musical ability and 
commitment ultimately may be eligible to pur- 
sue a rigorous course of study, helping them 
prepare for entry into an undergraduate degree 
program in music, possibly for admission to 
Eastman's collegiate division. Each path 
requires commitment and communication 
among students and their parents, C E D faculty, 
and music teachers from the Rochester City 
School District. 

146. The University of Southern Caiifornia's 

M ulti-M edia Literacy Program has reached out 
to secondary school teachers in the humanities 
and their students. The university has lent 
technical expertise, provided software and 
hardware access, and held teacher-training ses- 
sions. T he M L P holds an annual summer insti- 
tute to train high school humanities teachers in 
multi-media literacy, and USC graduate assis- 
tants have gone into local high schools to help 
further with the implementation. 

147. Last year well over 300 undergraduate students 
in humanities and related social sciences cours- 
es at the University of Southern Caiifornia 
used whatthey were learning in class to tutor or 
offer mini-courses to students in the local pub- 
lic schools. 

148. T he M entorship Program at the University of 
Toronto has for almost twenty years placed top 
local high school students in humanities 
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research projects atthe university. Projects have 
inciuded the Graffigny project, the Dictionary 
of Oid Engiish, The Athenians, and the 
RecordsofEariyEngiish Drama. 

149. Since its inception in 1988, Vanderbilt 
U niversity's Warren C enter has reguiariy spon- 
sored projects invoiving secondary schooi 
teachers. Forthepasttwo summers, the Warren 
Center has been home to a professionai devei- 
opment program tided "We the Peopie; T he 
Citizen and the Constitution." T he program, 
funded by theU.S. Department of Education, 
heips teachers find creative ways to educate stu- 
dents on the history and principies of constitu- 
tionai government. Constitutionai schoiars 
from a variety of discipiines at Vanderbiit iead 
the series of workshops. 



Recommendation 6: Strengthen 

Foreign Language and Cultural 

Studies 

General Instruction 

150. In 2002 California Institute of Technology's 

Hixon Writing Center and the Office of 
Internationai Student Programs piioted a new 
project caiied "Conversation Partners." The 
project aims to heip foreign graduate students 
improve their Engiish and to promote intercui- 
turai diaiogue. Undergraduate writing tutors 
were paired with graduate students for an hour 
of conversation every week. T he graduate stu- 
dents vaiued the speaking practice, and aii the 
participants appreciated the chance to iearn 
about another cuiture. T he undergraduates 
especiaiiy vaiued the opportunity to get to 
know graduate students and iearn from them 
more about graduate study. 

151. Language instruction beyond the eiementary 
ievei is a cornerstone of the recentiy unveiied 
"Arts Renaissance" at McGill University. 
While all the major European and Asian lan- 
guages are still taught in departments, teaching 
of languages at McGill is done in units that 
combine literature and socio-cultural compo- 



nents directly or due to cross-appointments of 
professors from other departments. 

152. TheOhioStateUniversity'sForeign Language 
Center administers the Collaborative 
Articulation and Assessment Project (CAAP), 
initially funded by the Department of 
Education's Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education and currently funded 
bytheOhio Board of Regents and theCollegeof 
Flumanities. Through the CAAP program, 
high school and college instructors collaborate 
to create a core curriculum and a common set of 
instructional objectives for foreign language stu- 
dents at each stage of a four-level language pro- 
gram. T he purpose of theCAAP program isto 
ensure that students move smoothly through a 
course of language study, from one level to the 
next, addressing the problems they encounter 
when they make the transition between high 
school courses and the college classroom. 

153. The Language Resource Center at Rice 
U niversity has invented a unique authoring pro- 
gram called ExTemplate, now in version 2.0, 
which permits writing quizzes and even profi- 
ciency exams and placement tests in any lan- 
guage, using all four modalities (speaking, 
writing, listening, and reading). ExTemplatecan 
use not only correctly accented European lan- 
guages but also Chinese, japanese, Flebrew, 
Arabic, or any language that can be typed into a 
computer. W ith only a small amount of training, 
faculty can embed videos, sound recordings, and 
other information in their quizzes. ExTemplate 
is Web-based and easily usable from the stu- 
dents' rooms or even from off campus. 

154. Four years ago at Rice University only 10 per- 
cent of introductory language courses were 
taught by tenured or tenure-track faculty. T o deal 
with this situation, responsibility for all language 
training through thethird year was transferred to 
the Center for the Study of Languages. All lec- 
turers involved in this training were moved from 
the traditional language and literature depart- 
ments to the center's budget, and the lecturer 
track was professionalized. Lecturers were put 
on salary, provided travel money for conferences. 
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and given eligibility for a teaching prize. The 
rank of senior lecturer was introduced, and a lan- 
guage resource center was created to introduce 
high-tech teaching techniques. T hese changes 
were the culmination of five years of vigorous, 
sometimes rancorous, debate over how lan- 
guages should be taught. 

155. Rutgers U niversity's T ransliteratures program 
is an initiative designed to foster graduate schol- 
arship in multiple languages. Rutgers provides 
special fellowship funds to attract outstanding 
graduate students who are competent to do 
scholarly work in two languages other than 
English. These students get enhanced fellow- 
ship support and TA stipends. T he program 
has stimulated a rethinking of other literature 
programs, which now require students to 
broaden their study by taki ng courses outside of 
their primary area. T he program also supports 
summer language courses to assist students to 
upgrade their skills, as well as funds to sponsor 
talks and workshops. 

156. The University of Caiifornia, Davis, is the 

home of the UC Consortium for Language 
LearningandTeaching. T he consortium, fund- 
ed by contributions from all nineUC campuses 
plus the Office of the President, is designed to 
make effective use of UC's vast linguistic 
resources and expertise at a time when foreign 
language enrollments are increasing dramatical- 
ly in some areas and decreasing in others. Itfos- 
ters collaboration among and across the 
language programs on the U C campuses with 
an eye to increasing student access to language 
study through a combination of the best class- 
room practices, technological enhancements, 
and Education Abroad programs. 

157. 1 n 2001, through a significant donation from a 
University of California, Irvine, alumnus and 
commitment from UCI, the School of 
Humanities launched the new International 
Center for Writing and Translation to foster 
writing, translation, and criticism in multilingual 
and international contexts. T hefollowing goals 
are integral to the general mission of the center: 
supporting writers working in various languages 



and diverse genres, including fiction and cre- 
ative nonfiction, through grants and residencies: 
fostering research and discussion of the theory, 
practice, and aesthetics and politics of transla- 
tion, broadly conceived: supporting translations 
of work of literary merit: sponsoring confer- 
ences, workshops, and public forums on writing 
and translation, as well as readings and perform- 
ances: and supporting activities of UCI faculty, 
students, and the surrounding community 
involving the far-reaching themes of cultural lit- 
eracy and cross-cultural transposition. 



158. T he University of Florida's Language Across 
the Curriculum provides educational opportu- 
nities for undergraduate students who wish to 
combine disciplinary coursework with lan- 
guage instruction. For the past two years, the 
university has offered courses in history, litera- 
ture, business, and language, enabling under- 
graduates to take classes and receive credit for 
courses that integrate the study of some aspect 
of Latin America and Europe with language 
study. T he university is now examining ways to 
expand this initiative to Asia and Africa. 

159. In 2001, four relatively small and stressed 
departments — the Departments of Asian 
L anguages, F rench, G erman, and Spanish — at 
the University of Maryland, College Park, 
came together in the School of Languages, 
Literatures, and Cultures, thereby becoming a 
single unit that is now the second largest in the 
college in numbers of faculty. T his was not a 
move intended to save money — indeed, the 
college increased its investment in the school 
substantially in the course of the amalgamation. 
T he goal was to strengthen the departments 
and produce greater excellence. In curriculum, 
a new MA in Second Language Acquisition 
was added, one that satisfies demand by teach- 
ers, translators, and others, while offering young 
faculty research opportunities. In research, it 
has resulted in the creation of a new lab for 
work in Second Language Acquisition. Staff 
support for faculty has improved markedly. 
Overall, the change has been successful, but 
some faculty still view it as a reduction rather 
than an increase in support. 
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160. The University of Wisconsin-Madison 

C ollege of L etters and Science, in coiiaboration 
with the I nternationai i nstitute, is in the process 
of estabiishing the UW-Madison Language 
Institute. The coiiege aiready houses eieven 
internationaiiy prominent departments of ian- 
guage and iiteratures that have the capacity to 
teach more than sixty ianguages. The 
Language Institute wiii coordinate current 
research, technoiogicai, and outreach initia- 
tives, such as Worid Languages Day; a PhD 
program in Second Language Acquisition: a 
Giobai Forum in Languages, Literatures, and 
Cuitures; coiiaborative efforts in shared tech- 
noiogies; foreign ianguage teaching assistant 
workshops: and ianguage resources fairs. Itwiii 
make possibie the expansion of existing coiiab- 
oration with theAreaand Internationai Studies 
Program by working with Titie IV National 
Resources centers on campus, and helping 
coordinate and support language floors in the 
new International Learning Community. Itwiii 
also provide new services for the university and 
community, such as writing labs for larger lan- 
guage departments, a translation services data- 
base, a database of alumni with language skills 
and related careers, and capstone graduate pro- 
grams. It will serve to generate revenue from 
grants and services provided to the community 
so that current resources can be used more 
effectively. F inally, the L anguage I nstitute will 
enable the university's language and literature 
departments to have the visibility they need 
both for fundraising purposes and to promote 
the study of language and literature at every 
level in the community. 

161. Yale U niversity has always given high priority 
to the study of the humanities and prides itself 
on an international curriculum for its under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional students. 
Recognizing the proliferation of the languages 
that students wish to learn and of the uses for 
which they wish to learn them, and the con- 
comitant need to broaden and deepen the con- 
texts into which language learning is integrated, 
in 1998 Yale established (with significant help 



from the Mellon Foundation) the Center for 
Language Study. It provides professional sup- 
port and leadership for theuniversity's 100-plus 
language teachers in over fifty languages. T hese 
teachers hold faculty appointments in their 
departments and area studies councils, which 
continue to be their intellectual homes as expo- 
nents of their languages and cultures. FI owever, 
the CLS provides a broader structure within 
which to create a second intellectual home for 
language pedagogy, research in second language 
acquisition, and materials development. A 
series of initiatives supports vertical integration 
of language faculty into their departments and 
area studies programs as well as horizontal inte- 
gration into a professional community. T hesuc- 
cessoftheCLS in these areas was recognized by 
a recent Committee on the Yale College 
Education, the draft report of which recom- 
mended the establishment of Yale centers for 
writing and for quantitative reasoning with 
explicit reference to the kind of support struc- 
tures provided by the CLS. The CLS provides 
fully digital technological support for language 
learning. CLS staffregularly offer seminars on a 
wide range of pedagogical topics as well as 
workshops and coaching on technological tools 
and resources. Funding is available both for lan- 
guage teachers and graduate students to attend 
conferences and workshops on language peda- 
gogy and for summer salaries and staff support 
for their projects to develop materials, testing, 
and curricula. T he CLS has been awarded a 
three-year grant from the Department of 
Education for the creation of nine Web-based 
templates that will be used by teachers of all 
Yale's languages, both to develop pedagogical 
materials at all levels and to develop learning 
resources around authentic materials. 

L ess C ommonly Taught L anguages 

162. While language programs in general benefit 
from increasing enrollments and increasing 
public awareness, programs such as Arabic are 
not as common as, and do not enjoy either the 
resources or the enrollments of language pro- 
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grams in, F rench and Spanish. I n order to heip 
these programs succeed, the Center for 
Advanced Research on Language Acquisition 
at the Univeraty of Minnesota sponsors the 
Less Commoniy Taught Languages Project 
(which defines iess commoniy taught ianguages 
as aii ianguages except Engiish, French, 
German, and Spanish). T he project's goais are 
to increase enroiiment, heip teachers deveiop 
high-quaiity teaching materiai, and heip teach- 
ers communicate with each other and work 
together. T hey aiso provide a database of insti- 
tutions that teach iess commoniy taught ian- 
guages (LCTLs). 

163. T heYamadaLanguageCenterattheUniversity 
of Oregon provides a number of programs to 
strengthen foreign ianguage instruction and cre- 
ate interest in and enthusiasm for foreign cui- 
tures. U sing the expertise of its facuity and of 
taiented native-speaker assistants, the Yamada 
Language Center's seif-study program in rareiy 
taught ianguages provides motivated students 
with a unique iearning opportunity. Smaii ciass- 
es, an emphasis on communication, and speciai- 
iy seiected materiais combine for an engaging 
iearning experience. Students are assessed on an 
individuai basis and ianguage progress is 
dependent on individuai effort and prior knowi- 
edge. Each of the seif-study sections is ied by a 
native-speaker tutor. T hese sessions are not typ- 
icai ciasses per se but rather offer the chance to 
practice speaking skiiis, iearn new vocabuiary in 
roie-piay sessions, and ask questions about out- 
side materiais study. T he native speaker is an 
additionai resource for study of the particuiar 
ianguage, rather than a typicai ianguage teacher 
who wiii have daiiy formai iessons prepared. 
The Yamada Language Center offers a weii- 
attended Foreign Language Day for high schooi 
students, who arrive from across the state for a 
day of activities ranging from a mini-ianguage 
ciass to Chinese caiiigraphy iessons to a iecture 
on a foreign fiim or novei. T he L anguageC enter 
aiso offers a virtuai ianguage-iearning iab where 
students use the most recent software and virtuai 
connections to study a variety of ianguages. 



164. T heUniversityofTorontohassecured aseries 
of endowments for ianguage instruction in sev- 
erai iesser-taught ianguages: Yiddish, Finnish, 
FI ungarian, and Polish. Others are underway. 
These endowments provide funding for lan- 
guage instruction "off budget" so that Iesser- 
taught languages are not under budget 
pressure. 

165. Burgeoning interest in the less commonly 
taught languages at Yale U niversity led to the 
program in Directed Independent Language 
Study (DILS), which allows students with 
appropriate academic reasons to study a wide 
range of languages not taught at Yale. I n the 
past three years DILS has supported seventy 
students in the study of twenty-six languages. 
T he Center for Language Study (CLS) is now 
planning to adapt the DILS model to address 
the needs of students who want languages for 
special purposes such as advanced study in 
another discipline or internships and fieldwork 
abroad. Language courses for graduate and 
professional students whose schedules do not 
permit enrollment in five-days-per-week under- 
graduate courses are also under development. 
Yale sees the integration of substantive language 
proficiency into students' work in every disci- 
pline as one of the most effective ways to 
strengthen the humanistic content of the entire 
curriculum. 

Building K- 16 Bridges 

166. To address the challenge of teacher preparation 
for proficiency-oriented instruction, Rutgers 
University offers graduate-level programs in a 
World Languages Institute for K-12 world lan- 
guage teachers. T he institute offers core cours- 
es in language-acquisition theory, foreign 
language teaching methodology, and technolo- 
gy that reflect the N ew jersey Core C urriculum 
Standards and the National Standards for 
Second Language Teaching. 

167. The Partnership Across Languages (PAL) 
coalition at the University of Arizona was initi- 
ated in 1994 primarily for second language K- 
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16 educators to provide a venue for the sharing 
of professionai concerns and the pianning of 
coiiaborative action. A steering committee of 
approximateiy twenty-five educators meets 
monthiy to strategize responses to issues that 
affect second ianguage instruction horizontaiiy 
across districts as weii as verticaiiy from eie- 
mentary schooi through community coiiege 
and university. PAL projects such as the 
Southern Arizona Language Fair, the Second 
Language Teachers' Symposium, and the net- 
working fora for F rench, G erman, and Spanish 
instructors of aii ieveis arethe most pubiiciy rec- 
ognizabie efforts of the coaiition. T he coaiition 
aiso promotes the quick and frank sharing of 
information and the networking of skiiis, which 
have kept communication iines open among 
instructionai ieveis. T he resuits have inciuded 
the organization of professionai deveiopment 
workshops around timeiy topics and the cre- 
ation of a new master's program in German at 
the U niversity of Arizona that wiii put quaiified 
G erman teachers quickiy into T ucson area high 
schoois. In 2000, PAL began to study how the 
iearning of a foreign ianguage in southern 
Arizona ciassrooms reiates to specific work- 
force deveiopment issues. T his most recent 
focus wiii expand the coaiition membership to 
those in the business community who are 
aiready showing interest in joining the diaiogue 
about the shared benefits of a ianguage-sawy 
workforce for theT ucson-area economy. 

Projects 

168. A recentiy approved baccaiaureate program in 
Portuguese and Lusophone Worid Studies at 
Rutgers University provides instruction in the 
ianguage, iiterature, cuiture, and history of the 
Portuguese-speaking worid. Cioseties with the 
Portuguese-speaking community of Newark's 
Ironbound neighborhood and broader ties to 
the burgeoning L usophone community of the 
greater N ewark area provide important oppor- 
tunities for students to combine experientiai 
iearning with ciassroom instruction. 



169. Each semester, the Latin American and 
Caribbean Studies Center at the Stony Brook 
University-State University of New York runs 
a series of taiks and seminars across the disci- 
piines, a thematic symposium, an exhibition of 
recent Latin American artwork, and afiim festi- 
vai. Students may enroii for a minor in Latin- 
American and Caribbean Studies. T he center 
has entered into coiiaborations with Yaie 
University in a joint "Coiioquium on the 
Americas," which is based at Stony Brook 
Manhattan. It is creating a SU NY-wide net- 
work of schoiars and institutes. Exchange pro- 
grams have been initiated with major research 
universities in Mexico, Peru, and Argentina, 
and the center is a partner in the journai 
APUNTES. 

170. Tulane University and Northwestern State 
University have formed a consortium to pro- 
mote the study of the C reoie ianguage, peopie, 
and cuiture. Both universities have expertise in 
the area of C reoie studies. In 1991, Tulane 
established a program in Francophone studies 
and hired linguist Thomas Klingler, whose 
research focuses on varieties of French in 
Louisiana and in particular on Louisiana 
C reoie. Since 1990 Klingler has recorded hun- 
dreds of hours of interviews with speakers of 
C reoie and C ajun. FI e also regularly teaches a 
course in which students interview Louisiana 
F rancophones. I n addition, T ulane is home to 
the Deep South Regional FI umanities Center, 
which will help coordinate the Creole Studies 
Consortium. This center was established in 
2001 with major support from the National 
Endowment for the FI umanities. N SU estab- 
lished its L ouisiana C reoie FI eritage C enter in 
1998. Already the center has become a major 
resource in matters relating to Creole culture 
and history in Louisiana and has gathered a 
great deal of previously inaccessible informa- 
tion on Creoles. T heTulane-NSU partnership 
will enable both universities to expand Creole 
research, education, and outreach programs in 
ways that would not be possible if they were to 
continue working separately. 
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171. LIT gloss at the University at Buffaio is a col- 
lection of texts of literary or cultural interest, 
written in languages other than English, and 
expertly annotated so as to facilitate compre- 
hension by English-speaking readers. The 
LIT gloss collection is available at the Web site 
http://wi ngsbuffalo.edu/litglosE/ and consists of 
over 100 texts in almost two dozen languages. 
T he university provided the initial funding for 
this effort. 

172. Information technology is being used by the 
U niversity of Pennsylvania in creative ways in 
an Italian class designed to study cultural values 
and assumptions in America and Italy. 
Students from the University of Pennsylvania 
and students from Italy fill out the same online 
questionnaire. T he questionnaire is aimed at 
eliciting differences in cultural perspectives, 
opinions, and values. Results from American 
and Italian students are shown side by side for 
ease of comparison, and students are asked to 
analyze and discuss differences in the respons- 
es. 0 niine discussions between the Italian and 
American students help to test students' 
hypotheses and foster understanding of differ- 
ences in culture and worldview. 

Recommendation 7: Support Digital 

Information and Technology 

General 

173. Brown University's Scholarly Technology 
Groups (ST G) support the development and 
useof advanced information technology in aca- 
demic research and scholarly communication, 
with a focus on the humanities. STG explores 
new technologies and practices, and provides 
consulting and project management services to 
humanities projects. T hrough its annual facul- 
ty grants program, it develops and supports five 
to eight faculty projects a year. ST G works 
closely with the Women Writers Project, a pio- 
neering digital publishing and text encoding 
project that provides expertise on Web coding, 
scholarly text encoding and text representation, 
and digital editorial methods. 



174. Students at Brown University can also usedig- 
ital and online resources to prepare their own 
scholarly and creative works. Even undergrad- 
uate students are participating in projects like 
the hypermedia fiction courses, taught by facul- 
ty in creative writing and by the Electronic 
Writing Fellow in Creative Writing. The 
M ulti media Labs, specialized computer labs for 
courses with a hands-on requirement, support 
this work. One hyperfiction section each 
semester also uses the CAVE, an interactive, 
immersive 3D environment. 

175. Brown University's Computing in the H uman- 
ities U sers G roup (C H U G ) is a faculty and staff- 
initiated informal seminar that supports 
innovative information technology. For more 
than fifteen years, this group has routinely invit- 
ed speakers to campus to participate in discus- 
sions on many topics relevant to humanities 
computing, ranging from electronic editions 
through digital art and fiction to visualization 
software for archaeological records. 

176. Carnegie Mellon University has supported 
the use of new technologies in redefining tradi- 
tional humanities initiatives. T hePicolaProject 
(Public Informed Citizens Online Assembly) is 
a project of the M ulti-Media Lab of the Center 
for the Advancement of Applied Ethics within 
thePhilosophy Department. This initiative will 
develop an online environment for community 
consultation and problem-solving using video, 
audio, and textual communication. T hrough 
onlinetools, itseeks to achieve thekindsof ben- 
eficial results that have been documented by 
Deliberative Polling®, a face-to-face interaction 
technique pioneered by Professor james 
Fishkin of the University of Texas at Austin, 
who is acting as a consultant on the project. 
The resulting demonstration will evaluate the 
feasibility of online citizen consultation in a 
proven, constructive form, and the feasibility of 
acomparison ofthe efficacy of online and face- 
to-face deliberative encounters. 
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Institutional Planning 

177. Indiana University's new School of 
Informatics was created in 1999 to promote the 
study of information technology and the role it 
plays in the arts, sciences, professions, and soci- 
ety. T he School of Informatics includes the 
New Media program offered at Indiana 
U niversity-Purdue University, Indianapolis. 
T he N ew M edia curriculum combines classic 
artistic and technical theory with the new and 
evolving skill set that is needed in the fast-paced 
world of computer-based media technology. 
By leveraging the strengths of several existing 
departments, programs, and research centers 
involved in thestudy of information science and 
technology, the School of I nformatics has estab- 
lished undergraduate and graduate education, 
research, placement, and outreach programs. 
Over 800 undergraduate majors are now in 
Informatics and New Media programs. 
Informatics offers MS degrees in 
Bioinformatics, Chemical Informatics, Health 
Informatics, Human Computer Interaction, 
and Media Arts. I nformatics is also at the fore- 
front of research and has just established the 
Informatics Research Institute with two major 
federal grants. 

178. lowaStateUniversityisintheinitial implemen- 

tation stages of a university-wide communica- 
tions initiative called ISUComm, a four-year 
plan for undergraduate communication educa- 
tion that integrates the study of written, oral, 
visual, and electronic communication. The 
development of the initiative has included 
heavy faculty involvement, yearly campus-wide 
institutes (including this year's mini-conference 
on the e-portfolio), and teams of faculty com- 
munications consultants who are working with 
individual departments to craft discipline-spe- 
cific communications plans. Pilot sections of 
the foundation courses will be offered during 
the 2003-2004 year, and will include the use of 
e-portfolios in addition to a focus on civic and 
cultural themes. 

179. T he U niversity of M aryland, College Park cre- 

ated the M aryland I nstitute for T echnology in 



the Humanities (MITH) with a successfully 
matched $1.6-million C hallengeG rantfrom the 
N ational E ndowment for the H umanities. T he 
center is contributing to both research and 
teaching, and is helping with outreach within 
the college. MITH maintains a multi-level 
agenda, with a special focus on three interrelat- 
ed areas: digital projects and research, teaching 
with technology, and outreach. In the area of 
digital projects and research, MITH is involved 
in a number of collaborations, including online 
archives, an electronic journal, a virtual exhibi- 
tion, and various resource centers. Work in the 
field of teaching with technology includes a 
summer institute for local high school and uni- 
versity instructors, a speaker series and poly- 
seminar, and dozens of workshops for 
departments across the College of Arts and 
H umanities. Finally, an integral part of M IT H 
is outreach to University of Maryland faculty, 
students, and staff, as well as to local educators. 
Additionally, MITH possesses specialized IT 
labs in art and art history, music, theater, and 
English. 

Searching 

180. The Ohio State University's Web Media 
C 0 1 1 active ( http ://h i s. coh u ms. oh i o-sta te edu/ 
Webcollelive^indec.cfm) is a cross-disciplinary 
research group involving the College of 
H umanities, the College of the Arts, and the 
C ollege of Education. T he collective identifies 
redundant efforts in Web media collection 
development and explores ways centralized 
infrastructure resources can be leveraged to 
meetthe needs of students and faculty. To date, 
some 6,000 students have benefited from the 
collective's work through Web access to 
instructional media in art history, history, 
humanities, art, and education, as well as other 
disciplines that share resources with these 
units. T he Web M edia Collective is funded 
equally by the College of Humanities, the 
College of the Arts, and the College of 
Education. 
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DataAnalysis 

181. T he T rans-Atlantic Slave T rade D atabase was 
created by the W.E.B. Du Bois Institute for 
African-American Research at Harvard 
University. This database, available on CD- 
ROM, contains records from 75 percent of all 
the slave ships sailing under British, French, 
Spanish, and Dutch flags between 1662 and 
1860. 

182. "Microcosms: Objects of Knowledge" is an 
ambitious and successful project at the 
University of Caiifornia, Santa Barbara, that 
brings together art historians, archaeologists, 
historians of science, artists, computer scien- 
tists, and museum staff to study the remarkably 
diverse material collections held in the U C sys- 
tem. The aim is not just to account for the 40 
million objects collected throughout the 
U niversity of C alifornia, but also to consider the 
epistemology of collecting. The project has 
received support from the UC Humanities 
Research Institute, the UC Office of the 
President, the Getty Foundation, and the 
Delmas Foundation. 

Preservation and Access 

183. The United States Agriculture Information 
Network (USAIN) and the National 
Agriculture L ibrary (N A L ) developed a nation- 
al plan forthe preservation of agricultural litera- 
ture in 1993. As part of that effort, Cornell 
University has managed the section of the plan 
to preserve state and local literature published 
between 1820 and 1945 and held in the 
libraries of land-grant universities. With sup- 
port from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities totaling $3,163,200, four phases 
of this project have been funded. T wenty-three 
states have participated: Alabama, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, N ebraska, Texas, H awaii, 
Montana, Arizona, Arkansas, Iowa, M innesota, 
Kansas, N orth Dakota, N ew M exico, M ichigan. 
North Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, and Illinois. 



184. Established in 1966 on the campus of Fisk 
U n i versi ty i n N ash vi 1 1 e, T en n essee, th e A m i stad 
Research Center has made its homeatTulane 
University since 1987. T he center is a non- 
profit manuscripts library for historical 
research. Its mission is to provide resources for 
research on America's ethnic history, the 
African Diaspora, human relations, and civil 
rights to educate, inform, and transform nation- 
al and international communities. Among the 
Amistad Research Center's diverse visitors are 
researchers from the U.S. and abroad, public 
and parochial school tours, area college and 
university students, elementary and secondary 
school teachers enrolled in summer work- 
shops, participants in the ongoing public 
humanities lectures and art exhibitions, and a 
constant flow of tourists. T he center has been 
extensively cited in articles, books, and film pro- 
ductions researched there. The center has 
numerous collaborative partners and has had 
recent grant awards from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and a 
National Leadership Award from the Institute 
of Museum and Library Sciences. 

185. T he University of Pennsylvania's Schoenberg 
C enter for E lectronic T ext and I mage (SC ET I ) 
is a fully integrated digital library created in 
1996 to publish virtual facsimiles of rare books 
and manuscripts in the Penn Library's collec- 
tions. T his includes the Furness Shakespeare 
Library, the Robert and Molly Freedman 
jewish Music Archive, and the Dreiser Web 
source. SCET I seeks to make accessible pri- 
mary source materials to scholars and 
researchers. T he site is free and open to all. 
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186. American Culture Studies (AmCS) at 
Washington University in St Louis is work- 
ing with theM issouri StateArch Ives and the St. 
L ouis C ircuit C lerk's 0 ffice to digitize selected 
cases from the H istoric C ircuit C ourt R ecords. 
Recently rediscovered, this collection of old 
court records sat undisturbed for decades. T he 
records offer a unique view into how the legal 
process, courts, and people's lives intersect and 
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provide a larger cultural context for those who 
were involved with the court. The State 
Archives recently began the process of cata- 
loging and preserving the documents, only to 
find that the collection was larger and infinitely 
more valuable than anybody predicted. AmCS 
interns are currently helping with the preserva- 
tion and cataloging process. After cataloging 
the documents, AmCS began digitizing them 
and developing a searchable database that 
employsnew metadata standardsfor digital col- 
lections and will have a broader use for cata- 
loging other digital collections within the 
university. Washington University has already 
digitized or is in the process of digitizing cases 
relating to the D red Scott decision, Lewis and 
Clark, and African American freedom suits. 
T he materials will support curricula in a num- 
ber of Arts and Sciences courses. In addition, 
students in the three courses will have the 
opportunity to help build the court records 
database. As this is the only local archival 
internship available in this field. Arts and 
Sciences students at Washington University 
have the unique opportunity to build the criti- 
cal research and writing skills necessary for aca- 
demic study and to work with primary research 
materials as they gain technological fluency. 
T he project is funded by A its and Sciences from 
a variety of internal sources, including operating 
budget, gifts, and endowment. American 
Culture Studies is also funded by endowment 
grants from the Danforth Foundation and from 
alumnaLynneCooperH arvey. 

Teaching 

187. CaseWestiern Reserve University's Center for 
M usic and T echnology provides a space where 
faculty can work with a music educator/tech- 
nology specialist to develop innovative course- 
ware. A series of exercises to facilitate ear 
training in intonation is currently being com- 
pleted. Another effort is the development of 
Web-accessible databases that can be used not 
only in music courses but also in other courses 
that deal with medieval and Renaissance cul- 



ture, e.g., the Early Instrument Database and 
theH istorical Dance Video Glossary. Another 
effort has been the development of computer- 
based examples of "musical maps," which illus- 
trate visually but without words the form and 
movement of a piece of music. 

188. T he Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

is known for its interactive language-learning 
projects in French, Spanish, Japanese, and 
German and for the Shakespeare Electronic 
Archive. Funding for these projects has come 
principally from the National Endowment for 
the H umanities, the M ellon Foundation, the 
M icrosoft-M IT initiative (1 -Campus), and indi- 
vidual donors. 

189. T hejewish Studies program at M ichigan State 
University is developing an online multidisci- 
plinary distance learning program in "M odern 
jewish Life." Four noncredit courses, taught by 
faculty at M SU and from the H ebrew U niversity 
in jerusalem and Tel Aviv U niversity (who are 
regular visiting faculty at M SU), will focus on 
the FI ebrew Bible today, jewish-American lives, 
and the history and culture of Israel. T he pro- 
gram currently is being piloted in M ichigan and 
with a small group of M SU alumni across the 
country through statewide, regional, and nation- 
al events. The online certificate program in 
j ewish Studies is being provided seed money by 
the university but is expected to run profitably 
through fees paid by leisure learners who sign 
up for the courses. 

190. Purdue University's Visual and Performing 
Arts faculty have delivered an Internet-based 
course in photography in collaboration with 
colleagues at Pennsylvania State University. 
Faculty in Communication have used video- 
conferencing to develop a new graduate course 
involving students and faculty at Purdue 
University, the University of liiinois, the 
University of Southern California, and the 
U niversity of C alifornia, Santa Barbara. 

191. T he U niversity of California, I rvine, offers a 
mass-enrollment FI umanities C ore C ourse that 
introduces students to modes of humanistic 
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inquiry and coordinates the course's content 
with intensive writing. T he doubie-unit course 
fuifiiis the composition requirement and the 
humanistic inquiry requirement. Discussion 
sections are staffed by teaching assistants drawn 
from aii units in the schooi. In the last two 
years, the unionization of the graduate student 
teaching assistants has caused the campus to 
review the workload burden for section leaders 
in this course. A Web-based set of teaching 
resources has been developed. It includes 
model assignments, suggestions for organizing 
discussions, and guides to further reading. 
These resources have greatly streamlined the 
work of teaching assistants for the course and 
ensured that they can complete their work in 
the 220 hours-per-quarter limit dictated by the 
union contract. T he teaching resource page 
has also served to create a sense of community 
among instructors. Good suggestions are easi- 
ly shared, and the Web site has tended to 
encourage teaching assistants to make best 
practices available to all those involved in the 
course. Similar initiatives have been pioneered 
by instructors in the composition program, 
who have developed many online teaching 
modules and teacher resources. 

192. At the U niversity of Pittsburgh, a course on 
the history and philosophy of science is deliv- 
ered in afully automated, interactive Web-based 
format. All course readings and content mas- 
tery quizzes are delivered online, with interac- 
tive questions and animated Shockwave 
simulations, interactive Java applets that 
demonstrate key concepts, and a virtual 
"causality lab." The lab simulates causal sys- 
tems upon which students can set up experi- 
ments, obtain and analyze data, and construct 
and test causal hypotheses. 

193. T he U niversity of Southern Caiifornia offers 
a number of multimedia literacy courses in the 
humanities and related social sciences each 
semester as part of the M ulti-M edia Literacy 
Program. T he purpose of this program is to 
allow students and faculty to examine holisti- 
cally the effect of different media (computer 



technologies, digital video, and digital audio) 
on the presentation of subject matter in the 
classroom and the intellectual universe more 
generally. I n these classes students learn to use 
computer software (Final Cut Pro, Director, 
Photoshop, Dreamweaver, Flash, Aftereffects, 
F ireworks, and M I D I ) to present their ideas on 
very traditional academic topics in visual and 
auditory formats, and they study the benefits 
and restrictions of the various modes of expres- 
sion in this context. 




194. T he U niversity of Virginia's C enter for D igital 

FI istory is intended to help transform the way 
U.S. history is taught. The center provides 
high-quality, well-researched, and reliable histo- 
ry resources via a Web site to 
schools, libraries, historical soci- 
eties, and the general public. It 
is also developing document 
delivery and search technologies 
and using relational databases 
and geographic information sys- 
tems to help enhance the study 
and learning of American histo- 
ry. Partnerships include the 
Center for Teacher and 
Technology Education, the 
Woodson Institute for Afro- 
American and African Studies, 
and the Center for Liberal Arts 
atUVA,aswell as Virginia Tech, Norfolk State 
University, University of Virginia at Wise, the 
Library of Virginia, and the Central Virginia 
Educational Television Corporation in 

Richmond. 

M ultimedia Projects 

195. Columbia University offers a virtual tour of 
Amiens Cathedral at http://www.mcah.oolum- 
bia. edu/Amienshtml. T his allows the user to 
examine texts about the cathedral, its creation, 
and its meaning while simultaneously examining 
images of the cathedral itself. 

196. The University Library at Princeton 
University recently sponsored pioneering 







Tom Cogill William 
Thomas, director' of the 
Vir^nia Center for Distal 
History at the University of 
Vir^nia, and graduate stu- 
dent Susanna Lee research 
documents for one of the cen- 
ters online projects, “Valley 
of the Shadow” This project 
takes two communities, one 
Northern and one Southern, 
through the experience of the 
American Civil Wrr. 
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work on early typography using computer- 
assisted forms of anaiysis devised by a recent 
Princeton undergraduate and a university 
iibrarian. T he university funded this work from 
a centrai fund devoted to improving instruc- 
tion, created at thetimeof the university's250th 
anniversary. 



The “Transcriptions 
Project” at the 
University of 
California, Santa 
Barbara, offers 
analyses of the new 
paradigms of 
knowledge and 
learning that will 
have a significant 
impact on education, 
business, 

entertainment, and 
society in the next 
century. 



197. The Stanford University Humanities 
Laboratory is currentiy buiiding a Web-based 
hypertextbook to present current schoiarship 
on medievai Spain, emphasizing the interac- 
tions among Jewish, Christian, and Mosiem 
communities and the various iinks among 
1 beria, N orth Africa, Asia, and the N ew Worid. 
V iewers can study primary documents together 
with Engiish transiations; hear sound ciips of 
secuiar and reiigious music; and view images of 
mosques, synagogues, churches, and cashes. 
Experts from four coiieges and universities in 
addition to Stanford — Bryn Mawr Coiiege, 
Kenyon Coiiege, the University of Cincinnati, 
and the University of Toronto — send their 
work through a Stanford-buiit, Web-based con- 
tent-management system, from which the work 
is added to the appropriate textbook pages. 
The Stanford H umanities Laboratory is pro- 
viding the funding. 

198. T he H umanities Informatics Initiative atTexas 
A& M U niversity brings together schoiars from 
around the university — principaiiy in the 
Coiiege of Liberai Arts, the Coiiege of 
Engineering, and the Texas A&M University 
Libraries — to advance research in theappiica- 
tion of information technoiogy both to schoiar- 
iy activities in the humanities and to expioration 
of the human record. The initiative is deveiop- 
ing innovative computing toois, digitai coiiec- 
tions, and hypertextuai archives of broadiy 
significant academic and educationai vaiue to 
the humanities. T he initiative receives substan- 
tiai funding from the university and enjoys sup- 
port and ieadership from the G iasscock C enter 
for Humanities Research. The Cervantes 
Project, an eiement in the Humanities 
Informatics Initiative, entaiis coiiaboration 
between T exas A& M U niversity's D apartment 



of Modern and Ciassicai Languages, the 
Spanish Nationai Library, the Centro de 
E studios C ervantinos, the Center for the Study 
of Digitai Libraries, and Indiana University- 
Purdue University. T he project contains three 
major sections: a comprehensive bibiiography 
of studies, editions, and transiations of 
Cervantes' works; a digitai iibrary with severai 
searchabie eiectronic editions of Cervantes' 
works; and a digitai archive of images on 
Cervantes' time and works (currentiy being 
revamped for better search capabiiities). T his 
project is funded by Texas A&M University 
and the N ationai Science Foundation. 

199. T he U niversity ofCalifbrnia, Santa Barbara's 

Engiish Department is home to the Nationai 
Endowment for the H umanities-funded 
"Transcriptions Project," an innovative, 
Internet-based instructional and research proj- 
ect designed to integrate technology and the 
humanities. Faculty and students develop 
courses and collaborative research projects 
focused on two themes. 0 ne consists of the 
social and cultural contexts that now make 
"information" so powerful — e.g., postindustri- 
al business, the global economy, new media, 
cyberculture, intellectual property, and free 
speech. T he other theme includes the contexts 
that allow users to reconceptualize literature 
and the humanities in particular from the view- 
point of the evolving languages and culture of 
the information age. Some courses, for exam- 
ple, bring together oral, manuscript, print, and 
hypertext cultures. Courses make common 
use of online media to facilitate online discus- 
sion, research on the Internet, and/or the 
authoring of collaborative Web resources. 
Associated with Professor Alan Liu's interna- 
tionally famous "Voice of the Shuttle" humani- 
ti es reso u rce W eb si te, th i s p roj ect co n si d ers th e 
emerging culture of information and techno- 
logy from historical and cultural perspectives. 
T he project offers analyses of the new para- 
digms of knowledge and learning that will 
have a significant impact on education, busi- 
ness, entertainment, and society in the next 
century. 
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200. With funding from the M issouri State Archives, 
the M issouri Secretary of State's Office, and the 
N ationai E ndowment for the H umanities — and 
as part of the nationai commemoration of the 
Lewis and Ciark Bicentenniai (2003-2006) -- 
the Geographic Research Center and the 
Department of Geography at the University of 
Missouri-CoiumbiahavecreatedaWeb site that 
has the goai of geo-referencing, digitizing, and 
mapping aii of the retrievabie information from 
the L ewis and C iark journais and the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century iand-survey notes aiong 
the Big River Corridors of the state of M issouri. 
C urrentiy offered on the Web site are specific 
campsite maps, photo-reaiistic images of impor- 
tant river iandmarks, animated virtuai M issouri 
River travei, and an interactive map server offer- 
ing various iayers of geographicai data on the 
expedition's outward and homeward journeys 
joined with thenaturai and cuiturai history ofthe 
M issouri River environment. 

201. T he Wait W hitman Archive at the U niversity 
of Nebraska-Lincoln is a virtuai outiet of 
Whitman works, history, biography, photo- 
graphs, and reviews that makes his muitipie 
editions avaiiabie to a broad audience. The 
Web project began in 1995 when Professor 
Kenneth Price and coiieagues, inciuding co- 
editor Ed Foisom of the University of Iowa, 
began deiving into thedeveiopments in digitai 
archiving and hypertext, which opens numer- 
ous windows and paths with a ciick on a Web 
page. With a three-year, $175,000 coiiabora- 
tive research grant from the Nationai 
Endowment for the Humanities, Price and 
Fo i so m 's teams CO n ti n u e to gath er, d i gi ti ze, an d 
make avaiiabie on the archive aii of Whitman's 
manuscripts. Another project, the Wiiia 
Cather Eiectronic Archive, aims to provide 
broad access to a variety of materiai document- 
ing and contextuaiizing the work of one of 
America's most acciaimed writers. The 
archive inciudes definitive texts of Cather's 
writings, articies by Cather schoiars, historicai 
photographs, and information about upcom- 
ing Cather-reiated activities. T his project was 



recentiy made a University of Nebraska 
Priority Project. 

202. The Vergii Project at the University of 
Pennsyivania is a coiiaborative enterprise ded- 
icated to coiiecting, creating, and disseminating 
resources for teaching and research about 
Vergii. Its main goai is to deveiop an oniine, 
interactive hypertext database of aii materiais 
that might beof interest to any student ofVergii, 
from the novice to the professionai schoiar, 
from the passionate amateur to the casuai 
browser. T he purpose of this resource is to 
faciiitate the study and enjoyment of Vergii's 
poetry and to make it freeiy accessibie to the 
widest possibie audience. T he database is a 
coiiection of information about Vergii's works 
that can be organized and presented as a text 
with commentary. Both the text and the com- 
mentary, however, are abieto draw on far more 
information than any printed edition. 
Furthermore, both text and commentary can be 
customized to the user's specifications. 

203. The University of Virginia's Rossetti 
Hypermedia Archive, a digitai project of the 
university's I nstitute for Advanced T echnoiogy 
in the H umanities, is a site devoted to the 
works, both poetic and pictoriai, of Dante 
Gabriei Rossetti, at http://jrfferson.vi iiagevir- 
ginia.edu/rossrfti/tour/toura.htmi. When the 
archive is compiete, it wiii contain aii of 
Rossetti's works, pius integrated commentary, 
notes, and giosses. 

204. T he new Center for Digitai and Experimentai 
Arts at the University of Washington brings 
together arts, computer science, architecture, 
and other discipiines in the creation of innova- 
tive, primariiy digitai artworks. The center 
offersBFA and PhD programs and benefits stu- 
dents in other areas, such as cinema studies. In 
addition, the Center for Advanced Research 
and Technology in the Arts and H umanities 
(CARTAH ) offers opportunities for faculty and 
students to produce texts, visual images, and 
databases in the full rangeof disciplines within 
the arts and humanities. 
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205. Washington U niversity in St. Louis's Spenser 
Project Archive focuses on the large body of 
work of Edmund Spenser, a sixteenth-century 
English poet. Included in the project are plans 
for an electronic version of the edition that will 
provide tools for continuing update and com- 
parison of versions of Spenser's works, along 
with a collection of resources for researchers 
and scholars. A team of students in an upper- 
level computer science course in the 
Washington University School of Engineering 
and Applied Science has been working with 
Joseph Loewenstein, professor of English, to 
develop a plan for a prototype database engine 
that would support the Spenser Project 
Archive. T hese students receive degree credit 
for their work on this project. Funded by Arts 
and Sciences from a variety of internal sources, 
including operating budget, gifts, and endow- 
ment, the Spenser project is currently seeking 
external funding from theNational Endowment 
for the H umanities and foundations. 

Digital Libraries 

206. New York University's expanding digital 
library program, ajoint initiative of the L ibraries 
and Information Technology Services, enables 
both new forms of digital scholarship and 
expanded access to primary resources. Digital 
scholarship is supported by the new Studio for 
Digital Projects and Research, an interdiscipli- 
nary center that supports experimentation with 
and creation of technology applications in the 
arts, humanities, and related disciplines by facil- 
itating the creation, use, analysis, and repurpos- 
ing of digital resources for research. These 
resources include primary texts, reference 
works, finding aids, analytical tools, images, 
video, and audio materials, as well as state-of- 
the-art hardware and software. The Studio 
advises upon and assists with the creation, use, 
and analysis of such resources and encourages 
their integration into teaching and research. 
T he Studio also provides a home for digital 
scholarly content development projects, media- 
intensive Internet 2 experimentation, and col- 



laboration with NYU's digital library. NYU's 
digital library program works collaboratively 
with faculty to develop and provide access to a 
growing range of primary sources of interest to 
their research and teaching. Examples include 
digital access to ethnographic and avant-garde 
performance videos, to printed materials not 
otherwise availablein libraries, and to collabora- 
tive digitization projects with other institutions. 

207. T he Rutgers University libraries are working 
with a long-range plan called "A Bridge to the 
Future; T he Rutgers Digital Library Initiative" 
(DU). The libraries are developing a new li- 
brary system characterized by its ability to use 
technology to enhance information services to 
students and faculty, to support new instruc- 
tional methodologies, and to improve access to 
all forms of information. While the library 
maintains both print and digital materials, the 
new initiative focuseson development of a user- 
centered information technology infrastruc- 
ture: design of more effective services 
capitalizing on technology: acquisition, organi- 
zation, and dissemination of high-quality digital 
content: creation of new multimedia content: 
experimentation with digital preservation: con- 
tinuous assessment and evaluation: and appro- 
priate changes in the provision of services and 
information resources. 

208. T he University of Rochester libraries and the 
Frederick Douglass Institute are working 
together to build a digital collection of 
F rederick D ouglass materials found in the west- 
ern New York region. In phase one of the proj- 
ect, now underway, the Rare Books and Special 
Collections Department of the Libraries will 
digitize Douglass documents held by the uni- 
versity's libraries. Phase two of the project will 
begin when an adequate inventory of digitized 
documents exists for students to begin 
researching the context for the primary source 
and writingtheshort essay thatwill be append- 
ed to the documents. Also during phase two, 
librarians will enrich access to the collection by 
applying metadata, and student editors will 
integrate the essays into the database and pro- 
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Digital Library at Duke. 

Photo courtesy of Duke University 

Recommendation 9: Provide Funding 

209. Cornell University received a $6-million grant 
from the Atlantic Philanthropies for the fiscal 
years 2002-07. T his will help support bridged 
faculty positions, research for new faculty, and 
team-taught seminars in American and com- 
parative studies, and will help to ease the strain 
on the English, History, and Government 
Departments caused by the retirements of a 
number of distinguished faculty members. 

210. Emory University established its University 
Teaching Fund in 1996 through the provost's 
office, with an allocation of $250,000 per year 
to be awarded subsequent to internal competi- 
tion, for grants to support teaching improve- 
ment and innovation. Since its inception, 
nearly $900,000 for over 100 grants has been 
distributed to over forty different departments 
and programs from within the College, as well 
as the Schools of Public H ealth, L aw, B usiness, 

N ursing, and T heology. Based on these results, 

Emory feels that its initial goal of catalyzing 
innovative and interdisciplinary teaching has 
been largely attained. 

211. As a result of the Bloomington Endowment 
Campaign, the number of arts and humanities 
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vide a consistency to the project. T he students 
involved with the project come from the univer- 
sity 's H i sto ry D epartment an d from th e E n gl i sh 
Department's undergraduate program in 
"Writing, M edia, and Communication" and its 
graduate program in "Text and Medium." 
Students will be involved in all phases of the 
project. Initially they will work with the rare 
book librarians to digitize the materials. 
However, their most important contributions 
will be as researchers, determining the context 
of each letter; as authors of the essays, expand- 
ing the usefulness of the primary collections: 
and as ed i to rs, stru ctu ri n g the d i gi tal CO 1 1 ecti 0 n s 
and appending the supporting materials to pro- 
vide an overall unity and look to the result. 



Recommendation 8: Focus on 
Libraries and Books 

T his section contains no examples. 
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Rutger’s University’s 
Strategic Resource 
and Opportunity 
Analysis program has 
proved to be a 
critical source of 
university funding for 
strategic priorities, 
including the 
humanities. 



faculty endowments at I ndiana U niversity has 
increased from five to twenty-eight endowed 
chairs, curatorships, and professorships. Also, 
through a matching gift from the Bloomington 
chancellor's office and president's office, 
approximately $1 million has gone to support 
outstanding arts and humanities fellows over a 
three-year period. 

212. In support ofTheJohnsHopkinsUniversity's 

mission to foster research opportunities for all 
students, including undergraduates, the 
Woodrow Wilson Scholars Program provides 
funding for exceptional undergraduates to pur- 
sue independent research projects. Almost half 
of the fellows are working in the humanities. 
T his is a group not usually able to secure such 
funding. T he fellows work closely with faculty 
mentors and in collaboration with their col- 
leagues from all disciplines. T he program has 
been exceptionally effective in supporting inno- 
vative and original research by undergraduates in 
the humanities while providing significant 
opportunitiesforscholarlyinteraction across dis- 
ciplines. All students receive a grant of $10,000 
to be spent as needed for their projects (travel, 
equipment, books, salary supplement, etc.). 

213. McG ill U niversity offers start-up grants to new 
professors, and all receive laptop computers to 
facilitate theuseoftechnology in theclassroom. 
In addition, all have access to travel funds and 
grants for small projects. T he Faculty of Arts 
has also appointed a special research coordina- 
tor whose job it is to make sure professors 
exploit funding opportunities including but 
extending beyond the traditional Social 
Sciences and H umanities Research Council of 
C anada and Q uebec provincial sources. 

214. In 1999, The Ohio State University inaugu- 
rated its Selective Investment Award program. 
Although it is not restricted to the humanities 
and social sciences. Selective I nvestment fund- 
ing has been won by the Departments of 
Economics, English, H istory Political Science, 
and Psychology. T he Selective I nvestment pro- 
gram provides winning units with $500,000 
over four years, with those monies matched by 



the receiving units. Winners are selected, in 
part, on their potential to be among the leading 
programs in the country. 

215. T he 0 hio State U niversity has consolidated 
its fundraising efforts across the arts and sci- 
ences colleges so that development officers for 
all of the arts and sciences are housed together 
and work as a team. Although each officer has 
primary responsibility for a specific unit or 
units, each also has functional responsibilities 
that cut across all of the units. T his model pro- 
vides economies in staffing and space, permits a 
common marketing identity, creates a career 
ladder for the development officers, cuts down 
on turnover, and allows for greater specializa- 
tion and more focused initiatives. This greater 
flexibility is expected to lead to more major gifts 
for the arts and sciences. 

216. Rutgers University's Strategic Resource and 
Opportunity Analysis (SROA) program is an 
ambitious reallocation program designed to 
shift administrative savings to academic priori- 
ties. It has proved to be a critical source of uni- 
versity funding for strategic priorities, including 
the humanities. Rutgers also has provided crit- 
ical seed money to launch several high-profile, 
interdisciplinary humanities centers. In each 
case, the goal has been to leverage the universi- 
ty investment to generate ongoing external 
funding from federal agencies, foundations, and 
private donations. 

217. Innovative curriculum development in the 
humanities at Rutgers U niversity is supported 
through the Rutgers Dialogues Grants pro- 
gram. T his initiative supports programs that 
focus on learning goals generated as a result of a 
broad university-wide curriculum review. 
H umanities fields figure prominently in the 
areas addressed by the goals, including critical 
thinking, oral and written communication, his- 
torical understanding, multicultural and inter- 
national understanding, understanding of 
literary and artistic expression, understanding 
the bases of individual and social behavior, and 
ethical awareness. 
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218. In its current space plan, Syracuse U niversity 
is providing $8 million for building renovations 
in connection with the creation of a humanities 
center. As part of this initiative, the C ollege of 
Arts and Sciences is providing summer 
stipends and travel grants for six faculty mem- 
bers of a committee to work with the associate 
dean for humanities, a position newly created 
specifically to work on issues related to the 
humanities in the college. T he committee will 
recommend to the dean ofthe college a plan of 
action at the conclusion of its deliberations. 

219. T he chancellor and the former executive vice 
chancellor of the University of Caiifornia, 
Santa Barbara, have made special supplemen- 
tal funding available to the Division of 
H umanitiesand Fine Arts. The funding is for 
courses that integrate the curricular and the 
extracurricular through guest lecturers, visiting 
professors, artists in residence, exhibitions, per- 
formances, student internships, or collabora- 
tions with other cultural or educational 
institutions. The university has encouraged 
collaborative research projects with "vertical 
integration" — in other words, projects that 
have related faculty, graduate, and undergradu- 
ate components. T hese initiatives to a great 
extent seek to build on existing strengths and 
support the most promising work of faculty, 
and since most of the projects require multi- 
year commitments, the funds will be spent over 
a period of years. T he dean's office has also 
provided important financial incentives to fac- 
ulty and departments. M ost of this financial 
support has been designed and structured to 
support graduate students and programming, 
although funds also have been provided for 
operating expenses, equipment, conferences 
and lectures, brochures, and Web site develop- 
ment. A relatively small amount has been pro- 
vided for faculty summer stipends and course 
replacement. 

220. T he humanities at the Univeraty of I llinoisat 
Urbana-Champaign have been a priority for 
fundraising to build an endowment from pri- 
vate sources. 0 ver the past five years, commit- 



ments have been secured totaling more than 
$15 million for humanities endowments to sup- 
port faculty chairs and professorships, fellow- 
ships and scholarships, and programs. More 
than $200,000 annually in current-use gifts are 
raised in support of humanities departments 
and programs. 

221. The University of Iowa's A Its and H umanities 
Initiative was funded by special action ofthe 
state of I owa. Approximately $400,000 annu- 
ally was added to the university's base budget, 
to be used exclusively for the advancement of 
arts and humanities at the university. In an 
annual competitive process, funds may be 
requested for individual or collaborative proj- 
ects (with budgets of up to $7,500), conference 
grants (up to $10,000), or major project grants 
(up to $50,000). I n spring 2002, the fifth year 
of the program, competitive awards totaling 
more than $250,000 were made to thirty-four 
faculty and staff members. Additional discre- 
tionary funding supported scholarly projects: 
research travel; special projects and perform- 
ances: and subventions for arts and humanities 
publications, music CDs, and artist exhibit cat- 
alogs. T he program, which was originally con- 
ceived as an institutional means of replacing 
and transcending support lost through the 
downsizing of NEA and NEH programs, 
received prominent coverage in TheChronide 
of H igher Education. 

222. T he U niversity of Kansas has taken two 
important steps to promote humanities 
research and scholarship. First, the university 
launched the FI umanities Grant Development 
Office (FI G DO ) within the FI all Center for the 
FI umanities. T he latter is jointly sponsored by 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, the 
KU Center for Research, and the FI all Center. 
Second, the university codified Supplemental 
Salary Funds (SSF), which are granted by the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences to its fac- 
ulty members who win research fellowships to 
bridge the gap between thefellowship stipends 
and their regular salaries. T he combination of 
the SSF and assistance with identification of 
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funding sources and development of competi- 
tive grant and fellowship applications has 
resulted in an unprecedented success rate in 
achieving grants and fellowships among the KU 
humanities and human! ties- related social sci- 
ences faculty. In FY 2001 the rate of success 
was 30 percent, well above the national average 
of 5 percent. T his is in part because the num- 
ber of faculty members applying annually has 
more than doubled since the SSF and FI GDO 
were implemented. T he number of grant and 
fellowship applications is increasing and their 
quality is improving. T his success has come in 
part through extensive promotion oftheservic- 
es of the FI G D 0 and, through that office, noti- 
fication about the availability of the SSF. T he 
availability of funding keeps faculty from having 
to take a salary cut when they accept a presti- 
gious fellowship, but it also provides a valuable 
incentive to apply. 

223. T he Arts and FI umanities Research Enhance- 
ment Fund through the office of the vice chan- 
cellor for research at the University of 
Nebraska-L incoin is designed to provide seed 
money to help long-term projects attain exter- 
nal funding. T he university has also established 
the Wilson Fund for FI umanities in Medicine 
with private donations to encourage prospec- 
tive medical students to major in humanities 
programs. T hefund finances dedicated cours- 
es, scholarships, and activities, and includes a 
speaker series. 

224. I he University of North Caroiina at Chapei 
Hili initiated its Spray-Randleigh Faculty 
Fellowship program in 2002. T his is a gift of 
$300,000 per year to provide summer salaries 
for the next three years for scholars working in 
traditional humanities areas, especially in 
English and American literature and in 
European and American history. 

225. College of Arts and Sciences (CAS) Program 
Grants at the University of Oregon provide 
matching funds of $4,000 to $10,000 to depart- 
ments that develop academic directions and 
special programs that enhance their distinctive- 
ness. As a result of this new program, CAS has 



invested significantly in the development of 
American ethnic literatures in the English 
department. Another CAS Program Grant 
helped theater arts fund a symposium on the 
Oregon writer Ken Kesey that brings together 
specialists in performance and fiction with 
interested community members. When the 
Germanic languages and literatures department 
received a grant from the Nordic Council to 
organize a series of cross-disciplinary events on 
medical ethics, CAS provided additional fund- 
ing to expand the opportunities and increase 
the audience. The Program Grants reflect an 
increasingly decentralized approach to budget 
management that places responsibility for pro- 
gram development in the hands of department 
heads and faculty. 

226. T he office of the vice president for research at 
the University of Oregon offers a number of 
programs in support of faculty and graduate 
studentdevelopment, with a strong focus in the 
arts and humanities disciplines. T he Doctoral 
Research Fellowship program, jointly funded 
by theG raduateSchool, is designed to promote 
research excellence by assisting exceptional 
doctoral candidates to complete their disserta- 
tions. Since the program's inauguration in 
1991, three to six UO doctoral degree candi- 
dates have received the doctoral research fel- 
lowships each year. The Summer Faculty 
Research Awards are provided annually to 
approximately twenty faculty whose proposals 
are selected by a faculty research committee 
through a competitive review process. New 
Faculty Awards assist beginning UO faculty 
who do not have summer salary or start-up 
funds to establish their research activities. T he 
award provides a stipend and supplement for 
research expenses to all eligible faculty follow- 
ing the first year of their appointments. 0 ne of 
the incentives the U 0 offers to exceptional can- 
didates for positions in the humanities is the 
FI umanities Center Recruitment Fellowship. 
T his award gives the incoming faculty member 
a term off from teaching to pursue research full 
time, typically during his or her first year at the 
university. T hese recruitment fellowships have 
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allowed the UO to hire outstanding young 
humanists who otherwise wouid have accepted 
facuity positions eisewhere. 

111 . T he University of Pittsburgh has used saiary 
savings, arising from a contraction of the size of 
facuity after a successfui eariy retirement pian, to 
augment support to the facuity. T he Facuity of 
Arts and Sciences (FAS) D irect Facuity Support 
Fund consists of an annuai additionai aiiocation 
of $500 per tenured/tenure stream (T /T S) facui- 
ty member to the base budget of departments 
that do not benefit substantiaiiy from start-up 
funds and in which facuity have fewer opportu- 
nities to attract externai research support. In 
addition, the FAS Faculty Research and 
Scholarship Program finances requests from fac- 
ulty, supported by departments, for funds in sup- 
port of activities that will have an impact on 
faculty research and scholarship that is broader 
than could be achieved by individual research 
allowances alone. T he $150,000 budgeted for 
this program annually corresponds to the aggre- 
gate of $500 per T/T S faculty member in the 
humanities and social sciences. 

228. In light of a series of provincial and federal 
funding decisions emphasizing scientific 
research, the University of Toronto reallocated 
internal funds and endowment funds in an 
effort to maintain an approximately level play- 
ing field for the humanities. The Jackman 
Endowment in the Arts is a double-matched, 
15-million C D N donation that creates a 45-mil- 
lion CDN endowment exclusively for faculty, 
students, and programming in the arts. The 
university also maintains a Dean'sTravel Fund 
in the amount of $150,000 per year, which is 
directed exclusively to humanists and social sci- 
entists to help cover expenses related to 
research and conference travel. Annual compe- 
tition for the fund is stiff. 

229. As part of its Academic Venture Capital Fund 
initiative, Vanderbilt U niversity in 2003 invest- 
ed more than $8 million from the endowment 
corpus in two interdisciplinary initiatives in the 
humanities and social sciences. T hese are the 



Center for the Americas and the Center for 
Religion and C ulture. T he former examines the 
history, peoples, and culture of the Americas, 
and the latter focuses on the importance of reli- 
gious expression across cultures and historical 
periods. Each center will besupported forafive- 
year period, and duringth at timeadevelopment 
effortwill beundertaken to provide endowment 
earnings to support the operating budgets of 
each center. 

230. Washington University in St Louis devel- 
oped the Arts and Sciences Technology and 
Curriculum Initiative. Designed to expose stu- 
dents to technology and teach them to look for 
ways to take advantage of the powerful tools 
availableto them as they work and learn, theini- 
tiative began during the 1999-2000 academic 
year with $100,000 set aside to support faculty 
who innovatively incorporate technology into 
their teaching. During the first year Arts and 
Sciences faculty submitted twenty-one project 
proposals, fourteen of which were funded, with 
eight of these in the humanities. I n the second 
year, eleven proposals weresubmitted and eight 
funded, seven of which were from humanities 
faculty. Both the interdisciplinary and technolo- 
gy initiatives -- without publicly saying so 
explicitly— target faculty in the humanities and 
social sciences. 
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APPENDIX II 

TheH umanities Support Infrastructure 



I n the U nited States, funding and other support for the 
humanities comes from numerous and varied sources. 
Prominent among these are universities, the N ationai 
Endowment for the Humanities, and the Meiion 
Foundation. B ut there are a host of other sources heip- 
ing to support humanists' work in various ways. 

Universities 

Universities are undoubtediy the core supporters of 
humanities work. T hey provide humanists with 
saiaried jobs, benefits, sabbaticai time, and financiai 
support for research, office space, and equipment. 
T hey aiso offer access to humanities resources gath- 
ered in iibraries, museums, and/or humanities centers, 
and create communities of humanist schoiars who 
work with and iearn from each other. Perhaps most 
importantiy, universities educate thenext generation of 
humanists, giving younger schoiars theknowiedge and 
the connections with estabiished schoiars that wiii 
make their future work possibie. 

U niversity funding comes primariiy from endow- 
ments, tuition, aiumni donations, and other private 
and/or corporate donors, with varying ieveis of state 
and/or federai funding. Funding for specific research 
performed at universities may come from the N EH , pri- 
vate foundations, discipiinary organizations, and/or 
independent humanities organizations such as the 
ACLS. Often, even when a schoiar's project receives 
outside fundi ng, the university with which the schoiar is 
affiiiated provides some form of support, at ieast in the 
form of sabbaticai time and/or access to resources and 
office space. As John DArms stated in a 1997 paper, 
despite deciines in outside humanities funding, 
"[ujniversities have remained wiiiing to carry the costs 
of staff benefits during periods of ieave and to 'top up' 
feiiowships...."'Thus, an officiaiatafeiiowship-granting 
organization commented that private organizations (iike 
his own) oughtto attemptto keep feiiowships high, so as 
to reduce the burden on universities. U nfortunateiy, a 
combination of reduced federai funding for the N ationai 



Endowment for the H umanities and reduced support 
from private foundations has forced universities to pick 
up a greater portion of the burden of humanities sup- 
port. 

Reiated to this issue is a question brought up by an 
officiai at a iarge funding organization. H e comments 
that foundations compiain that the humanities "piead 
poverty" but, in the foundations' view, are funded by 
"hidden subsidies" from universities, inciuding such 
things as iibraries that primariiy benefit humanities 
schoiars, and schoiarships that in iarge part go to 
humanities and iiberai arts schoiars. 



The National Endowment for the 
Humanities 

T he N ationai E ndowment for the H umanities is a key 
supporter of the humanities and is the main vehiciefor 
federai humanities support. Its budget comes primari- 
ly from the federal government, though it gets some 
money from private donors. T he N E H supports proj- 
ects across the humanities spectrum, from faculty fel- 
lowships to public cultural events, unlike many private 
foundations and private centers that support only 
work that coincides with their general mission and/or 
interests. The NEH supports both individuals and 
organizations. It is the largest provider of faculty fel- 
lowships, and these fellowships are portable. T he fac- 
ulty member receiving the fellowship is not restricted 
to working in a particular location or for a particular 
organization, as is the case with grants from many 
other organizations. Some NEH grants require the 
recipient to raise matching dollars: Challenge Grants 
require $3 or $4 in matching dollars for each federal 
dollar. T he N E H is also the primary supporter of the 
state humanities councils. 

Over the years, the combined impact of budget 
cuts and inflation has reduced the number, diversity, and 
buying power of NEH grants. In 1996, Congress cut 
funding for theagency by 36 percent, lowering its budg- 
et from $172 million to $110 million. Sixty percent of 
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the cuts were made to education and research pro- 
grams. State humanities counciis received a iarger por- 
tion of the NEH budget primariiy because of their 
influence in Congress. Each state and territory has its 
own humanities councii, and since the state counciis 
produce primariiy pubiic-oriented, popuiar projects, 
they appeai to congressionai constituents and thus to 
representatives and senators. John DArms noted that 
"state programs are expected to remain immune from 
[budget] cuts, since congressionai appreciation for the 
work of the state counciis is viewed by many as the 
strongest buiwark protecting the Endowment from 
extinction."^ 

Another issue of concern in recent years has been 
the shift toward short-term projects at the expense of 
iong-term projects. I n D ecember 2000, NEH proposed 
a poiicy to give priority to schoiariy projects with a spe- 
cific timetable. Scholars maintained that such moves 
would hi nder projects that are, for example, doing long- 
term work on the collected papers of historical figures 
such as Mark Twain orThomasjefferson, orwork on 
important ancient-language reference works.^ 
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Private Foundations 

Private foundations, especially the Mellon 
Foundation, are strong supporters of humanities 
research and to some extent have helped make up for 
N ational E ndowment for the H umanities budget cuts. 
T heM ellon Foundation deserves special mention; it is 
"head and shoulders above the other foundations" in 
funding humanities work, according to one humani- 
ties advocate, john DArms estimated in 1997 that the 
M ellon Foundation granted about 50 to 60 percent of 
the $50 million granted by all foundations towards 
humanities work.'' Most foundations are primarily 
supported through endowmentsleftbytheirfounders, 
but they may receive some money from the NEH, 
other foundations, or private donors. 

Foundations vary greatly in terms of what work 
they will fund. M ost have missions and agendas of their 
own and fund work that agrees with those agendas. 
M ellon is one of the few foundations specifically dedi- 
cated to basic humanities scholarship. Some founda- 
tions will consider unsolicited proposals: some, like the 
Rockefeller Foundation, prefer to seek out grantees 
themselves. Some, like M ellon and T he Pew C haritable 



Trusts, will only fund organizations and institutions: 
some, like the Guggenheim Foundation, support only 
individuals. 

An official at a humanities advocacy organization 
praised foundations for their flexibility and their ability 
to move quickly. She commented that "people [at foun- 
dations] have big ideas and make them happen." W hile 
she was "very glad" about NEH's central role in 
American humanities, she was "absolutely dazzled" by 
what foundations can do. I nteresting projects currently 
being funded by major foundations include the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation's H umanities At Work 
project, designed to help academic humanists use their 
talents and training in community-based work while 
helping new PhDs to find jobs (frequently outside the 
traditional academic career path). The Woodrow 
W ilson Foundation also runs the only national postdoc- 
toral fellowship program for the humanities, in partner- 
ship with twenty-two universities. The Mellon 
Foundation, among numerous other activities, helped to 
fund jSTOR, now a private organization dedicated to 
using information technology to improve scholarly 
communication. 

On the other hand, john DArms worried that 
many foundations are focusing their grants on the arts 
and abandoning humanities fellowships. "Of the three 
major foundations that had anchored the core fellow- 
ship programs [in the 1980s], only the Mellon has 
maintained its record of substantial grantmaking into 
the 1990s...[n]orhaveother large foundationsstepped 
forward to take their places."^ DArms pointed out that 
the universities and colleges have taken up a large part 
of the slack in providing and supplementing fellow- 
ships. An official at an independent humanities organi- 
zation is more reassuring, saying that now that the 
"culture wars" are largely over, foundations seem more 
willing to fund humanities projects again. Still, he wor- 
ries that when endowments do badly in the market, 
foundations may have a more difficult time making 
grants. H e also points out that foundations are becom- 
ing more mission-driven. It may be more difficult for 
humanists to get grants if their work does not fit closely 
with a foundation's mission. 
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University Humanities Centers 

University-based humanities centers are frequency weii 
funded, in part because of their connections to univer- 
sities and their appeai for private donors. T hey vary 
greatiy in size from university to university. T hey often 
foster interdiscipiinary work and aiiow university facui- 
tyto pursue such coiiaborations. They provide feiiow- 
ships for graduate students, and feiiowships and 
sabbaticais for facuity. T hey fund research and teach- 
ing, and sponsor exhibits, iectures, and courses for 
credit and/or continuing education ciasses. Stanford 
University's humanities center, for exampie, offers 
graduate workshops funded bytheMeiion Foundation 
that bring severai facuity members and advanced grad- 
uate students together to expiore topics of interest and 
discuss works in progress. T he goais are to encourage 
facuity members to pursue new, frequentiy interdisci- 
piinary areas of study whiieengaging graduate students 
in continuing schoiariy conversations. 0 ne officiai at a 
prominent humanities organization referred to the 
growth of university-based centers as a very positive 
deveiopment, one that shouid be encouraged and that 
AAU universities shouid encourage. 

Independent Humanities Centers 

Independent humanities centers aresimiiar in nature, 
but unaffiiiated with universities. T hey are primariiy 
supported by foundations, private and corporate 
donors, and someti mes by the N E H . T hey provide fei- 
iowships to facuity members and to some graduate 
students and/or new PhDs. Most, iike the Nationai 
H umanities Center, offer feiiowships to bring schoiars 
to their centers to study, thus providing them with 
access to reso u rces an d to a co m mu n i ty of oth er sch o i - 
ars. T hey aiso promote other programs to aid the 
humanities. For exampie, the N FI C provides summer 
programs for facuity in iiberai arts and other coiieges. 
it has aiso deveioped innovative programs that make 
efficient use of facuity time to strengthen teaching in 
the schoois, especiaiiy in response to new state-based 
standards for instruction in history and other fieids. 
The Center for Arts and Cuiture has iaunched the 
Cuiturai Commons, "an oniine space for networking, 
information exchange, community buiiding, and issue 
identification in cuiturai poiicy" at http://www. 
cu i tu r a i poi i cy. or g/i ssu epa ges/i n fotem pi a te cf m? pa ge= 
Commons 



T he Sociai Sciences Research Center shouid aiso 
be mentioned. A ithough, as the name i mpiies, it focuses 
on the sociai sciences, its interests frequentiy overiap 
with the humanities. T he organization was originaiiy 
founded by a group of sociai science discipiinary associ- 
ations to heip with research, funding, and pubiications. 
it now funds feiiowships and maintains projects and 
committees in various areas of the sociai sciences. 

Independent Research Libraries 

i ndependent research iibraries, such as the FI untington 
L ibrary, the Folger Shakespeare L ibrary, the N ewberry 
Library in Chicago, and even the New York Pubiic 
L ibrary, aiso provide important support to the humani- 
ties. One officiai at a funding organization referred to 
them as "freestanding mini-universities." T hese are 
important primariiy because of the vaiuabie resources 
that they gather together, but aiso because of the feiiow- 
ships, iectures, and exhibits that they support. Their 
coiiections frequentiy inciude invaiuabie primary 
sources, and they heip to preserve someof the most vitai 
humanities-reiated documents in the worid. T hey are 
frequentiy funded by private endowments, with heip 
from private and corporate donors and foundations. 

T hese independent research iibraries, iike human- 
ities centers, often fund feiiowships to bring schoiars to 
their coiiections. For exampie, the Foiger offers two sets 
of feiiowships — two funded in part by the M eiion 
Foundation, with stipendsof $30,000 and $45,000, and 
three funded by the N EFI , with maximum stipends of 
$30,000 — pius numerous short-term feiiowships. 
T he FI untington offers over 100 feiiowships per year, 
with arangeofstipendsand avarietyoffunding sources. 
Most aiso host conferences, iectures, and exhibitions, 
and in the Foiger's case, piays. 

The Library of Congress 

T he Library of Congress, funded primariiy bythefed- 
erai government, has a speciai roie in the matter of 
preservation and access, it is unique in that it tries to 
coiiect works in every possibie area. It also collects 
works in every format, unlike many libraries that are 
still far more comfortable with print. It exists primari- 
ly to serve Congress but is also an incomparable 
resource fortheordinary citizen. Its special collections 
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are immensely valuable and far more comprehensive 
than can be found almost anywhere else. 

T he L ibrary of C ongress is currently participating 
in a public-private partnership to create a National 
Digital Library designed to make thecoreofthelibrary's 
collection widely accessible over the Internet. The 
"American M emory" section of that project for exam- 
ple, has about 7.5 million digital items online in text 
pictures, and sound, all ofwhich focus on American his- 
tory and culture. Another focus is the "M eeting of the 
Frontiers" project a collaboration between the Library 
ofCongressand Russian libraries, involving the history 
and culture of Russia, Siberia, and the American West, 
and their interactions with each other. J ust beginning is 
a similar project titled "American Memory/Dutch 
M emory" in collaboration with the Royal L ibrary in the 
Netherlands. Also, with numerous other federal agen- 
cies (including the National Archives), the Library of 
Congress is working on the National Digital 
Information Infrastructure Preservation Program, 
designed to preserve digital materials (e.g., Web sites, 
databases, television, and radio programs). 

T he Library of Congress also offers fellowships, 
including one program in partnership with the M ellon 
and Luce Foundations, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the AAU, to bring ten junior 
scholars to the library to use the area-studies special 
collections (three must be studying in the East Asian 
collection). T here are eight endowed chairs for senior 
scholars (five ofwhich also include positions for two 
junior scholars each). 

It should also be mentioned that the Library of 
Congress includes the National Copyright Office, of 
immense value both to humanists seeking materials 
published but not yet in the library's collections, and to 
humanists seeking to publish their own work. 



State Humanities Councils 

State humanities councils, discussed above in relation 
to the NE FI , are an important factor in linking human- 
ities work to the surrounding community. T here is a 
state humanities council for every state and territory in 
the United States. These councils receive their pri- 
mary funding from the NEFI . Other donors include 
foundations, private and corporate donors, and, in 
some cases, the states. State funding varies widely. 



Connecticut, Minnesota, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
M aine, Pennsylvania, and Virginia have all been suc- 
cessful in getting significant state funding, while many 
Western state councils struggle. Arizona, for example, 
gets little state funding despite making what one 
humanities advocate called a "very effective" case for 
cultural heritage and tourism. Since state humanities 
councils, unlike state arts councils, are not state agen- 
cies, they tend to receive far less money from the state 
than arts councils do. 

State humanities councils only fund work that is 
publicly accessible. Typical projects include state cul- 
tural heritage projects, oral history projects, and speak- 
ers' bureaus (which provide communities with lists of 
scholars available to give public lectures: the communi- 
ty then applies for a stipend to bring a scholar to the 
community). What projects are funded depends very 
much on the particular state council. Some initiate proj- 
ects, some fund proposals submitted to them, and some 
do both. M ost have an interest in Web-based projects. 
Texas, for example, has online interactive exhibits on 
several topics, including chivalry and knighthood, 
T exas culture, the ancient world, and studies of people 
living on American borders. M any are encouraging cul- 
tural heritage projects in order to draw tourism to the 
state, thus increasing their value in the eyes of state legis- 
latures and governors. 

Disciplinary Associations and 
the ACLS 

Disciplinary associations, such as the American 
Flistorical Association and the American Political 
Science Association, support the humanities primarily 
by serving as a focus for community. D isciplinary asso- 
ciations generally support one or more scholarly jour- 
nals: arrange for conventions and scholarly meetings: 
serve as political advocates for their field: and award 
grants, fellowships, and recognition awards to outstand- 
ing scholars. T hey are funded by dues and generally 
dedicated to the promotion of one field or subfield. 

The American Council of Learned Societies 
(ACLS), whose funding comes primarily from an 
endowmentand from several foundations, including the 
M ellon Foundation, isafederation of sixty-four national 
scholarly associations. It provides fellowships and 
grants to humanities scholars at various stages in their 
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careers. It funds a wide variety of humanities schoiar- 
ship, and fosters programs in internationai and area 
studies, it has sponsored and continues to sponsor dis- 
cussions and programs on numerous vitai topics in the 
humanities, inciuding schoiariy pubiication, the use of 
computing technoiogy in the humanities, curricuiar 
deveiopment and teacher education, the future of 
research iibraries, and many more. 

Museums 

Museums support the humanities by making 
resources avaiiabie to schoiars and to the pubiic, and 
by funding humanities research. M useums range from 
the giant, federaiiy funded, and privateiy endowed 
Smithsonian Institution to smaii house museums 
funded primariiy through admission fees and private 
donors. 

Private Donors 

Private donors are themseives cruciai supporters of the 
humanities. T hey are quite hard to track, of course, 
since they vary wideiy in funds, interests, and projects 
supported, and some donate anonymousiy. Stiii, they 
shouid not be overiooked. Weaithy private donors 
endowed most foundations, many universities, and 
some museums (inciuding the Smithsonian itseif) and 
i i b rari es. E ven d 0 n 0 rs of average i n co me regu i ariy h ei p 
to maintain the annuai funds and/or the humanities 
centers at their aima maters, or heip support their iocai 
museums and iibraries through donations and mem- 
berships. 
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APPENDIX III 
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APPENDIX IV 

AAM Position Statement: 
University Natural H istory 
Museumsand Collations 



The American Association of Museums (AAM) 
expresses its deep concern that a significant number of 
America's naturai history museums and coiiections 
affiiiated with universities are currentiy threatened 
with severe financiai cutbacks, dispersai of coiiections, 
and outright ciosure. 

At risk are coiiections of irrepiaceabie objects, such 
as geoiogicai, paieontoiogicai, zooiogicai, and botanicai 
specimens: anthropoiogicai and historicai artifacts: and 
archives. T hese coiiections are heid in trust for the pub- 
iic: they are the priceiess heritage of this and future gen- 
erations: and they constitute criticaiiy important 
resources for new knowiedge. 

University museums provide unique contributions 
to the pubiic good through education and research. 
T heir coiiections are a shared iegacy, serving as a con- 
stantiy growing database to document the diversity and 
history of iife on earth, to deveiop strategies for the man- 
agement of naturai resources, and to find soiutions to 
some of the worid's most pressing probiems, from bio- 
diversity conservation to the discovery of new medi- 
cines. In addition, exhibits and programs in university 
museums help to advance broader understanding of the 
scholarly and scientific enterprise. 



AAM urges university administrators, trustees, 
state legislators, and alumni to do everything in their 
power to preserve, protect, and support their university 
museums and collections of natural and cultural history. 
T emporary financial difficulties must not be allowed to 
interfere with the overriding responsibility of the gov- 
erning authority to be effective stewards of these collec- 
tions and to safeguard the public interest by assuring 
continued access to them. 

AAM strongly urges the leadership of universities 
and their museums to work together to develop creative 
financial and organizational strategies that will secure 
their museums and collections for future generations. 

AAM also strongly urges universities, museums, 
governmental agencies, foundations, and other stake- 
holders to begin a national dialoguewith theaim of pro- 
viding long-term stability for America's university 
museums of natural history and their irreplaceable col- 
lections. A major aim is to strengthen connections to 
constituencies that can speak in support of these impor- 
tant museums. 

November 13,2003 
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PREVIOUS PAGE: In 2002, 
Washin^n University in St. Louis 
created the Film and Media Archive 
tv house the recently acquired Henry 
Hampton Collection. Hampton 
(1940-1998), a St. Louis native and 
Washin^n University alumnus, 
xvas a prolific documentary film 
maker, perhaps best known for his 
Eyes on the Prize series, which 
chronicled the Civil Rights 
Movement. Julian Bond was guest 
of honor at the September 20, 2002 
event that marked Washington 
University Libraries’ acquisition of 
the archives. 
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